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PREFACE 


luminary in the galaxy of  poet-rhetoricians. 

His magnum opus, the Rasagangddhara, not only 
expounds in detail the most important topics in the 
field of literary criticism but also systematizes them 
by reviewing the views of his predecessors who are 
authorities in the field and finally giving his opinions 
thereon. To an advanced student of Alankdrasdstra 
well-versed in the navya-nyaya terminology the study 
of his work gives great solace in so far as it affords | 
precise, accurate and in the main correct information 
regarding many leading questions in Literary Criti- 
cism. 


ae Pandita is perhaps the last great 


It was my ardent desire for long to publish a 
monograph on Jagannatha Pandita in English, but 
before venturing on it, I published in the Annamalai 
University Journal articles on his date and life-history, 
on his poetry and on his contributions to Literary 
criticism. Appreciative notes from several scholars 
suggesting that the publication of a monograph on 
Jagannatha Pandita, a great but ‘formidable’ writer, 
would be quite welcome have encouraged me on to 
this task. I have subjected to a careful and thorough 
revision the articles that had appeared in the Anna- 
malai University Journal and supplemented them 
with fresh matter before incorporating them in this 
monograph as different chapters. To this material 
which forms chapters II—VII I have added two 
chapters, one on Jagannatha Pandita’s Contemporaries 
and another on Jagannatha Pandita as a Grammarian. 


VIII JAGANNATHA PANDITA 


The Sanskrit commentaries on Jagannatha’s works 
and other critical treatises confine themselves to 
comments or criticisms of his theories. This work 
attempts for the first time to make a critical and 
comprehensive study of Jagannatha Pandita in all 
aspects. Within the short compass of this work 
it has not been possible to give a full elucidation of 
all the doctrines that our author has so ably and 
elaborately discussed in his Rasagangadhara. The 
most important topics discussed in the first @nana of 
the Rasagangddhara with the omission of the details 
regarding the vyabhicdribhdvas and those in the former 
half of the extant second dnana to the end of parydyokta 
excepting some figures of speech in the middle, have 
been carefully dealt with in this work. Since a major 
section of the Rasagangddhara contains criticisms of 
other writers on the AlankdraSdstra, particularly 
Appayya Diksita, one long chapter has been devoted 
to the explanations of other’s views and Jagannatha’s 
criticism thereon. As far as possible, Nagesabhatta’s 
effective replies to Jagannatha’s criticisms on Appayya 
Diksita’s views are also explained and commented on, 
so that a careful student can easily judge the com- 
parative merits of these two great writers. 


It is now my duty to acknowledge here my 
indebtedness to several persons who have helped me 
in the publication of this monograph. To my revered 
Professor Mahamahopadhyaya Vidyavacaspati Dargana- 
kalanidhi Kulapati, S. Kuppuswami Sastriar Avl., M.A., 
I. E.S. (Retired), I hasten to express my’ thank- 
fulness. I can only acknowledge but can _ never 
adequately express my gratitude for his valuable 
suggestions in drawing up the general plan of the 
work and for his careful scrutiny and correction of 
the proofs. I am _ sincerely thankful to my friend 
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Sri R. Satyanatha Iyer, M.A., L.T., Lecturer in History, 
Annamalai University, for the help he has rendered 
in the preparation of this work, particularly of Chapters 
I, If and III dealing with the age of Jagannatha, 
his life-history and his poetry. I also thank my 
friends, Sri P. Panchapagesa Sastriar, Vedanta-Sahitya 
Siromani, M.O.L., of the Sanskrit Department, and 
Sri A. C. Subrahmania Iyer, M.A., L.T., of the English 
Department, of the Annamalai University for having 
helped me in reading the proofs of this work. 


I am ever grateful to the great patron of learning 
whose name this University bears—Rajah Sir Annamalai . 
Chettiar, Founder-Pro-Chancellor—for having permitted 
me to dedicate this work to him. I thank most 
sincerely the Rt. Hon'ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., 
C.H., LL.D., the Ex-Vice-Chancellor, and the Syndicate 
of this University for having sanctioned the publica- 
tion of this work. To Rai Bahadur Sir K. V. Reddi 
Naidu, the present Vice-Chancellor, who takes a good 
deal of interest in my work I also express my sincere 
thanks. 


My thanks are also due to the Superintendent of 
the St. Joseph’s Industrial School Press, Trichinopoly, 
for the neat and excellent printing and get up of 
this work: 


ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY, ) 
ANNAMALAINAG AR. f V. A. RAMASWAMI SASTRI. 
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JAGANNATHA PANDITA 
~A STUDY — 


CHAPTER I 
The Age of Jagannatha Pandita 


A we appreciate the literary mliew in which 
Jagannatha Pandita was born and his genius 

developed we may broadly survey the intellectual 
activities of his contemporaries, which should have 
acted as a stimulus to his intellect even if they had 
not moulded his thoughts and positively contributed 
to the make-up of his views. Those contemporary 
literary celebrities may be classed under three main 
heads: (a) elder contemporaries, (b) close contempora- 
ries and (c) younger contemporaries, though we are 
uncertain about their exact dates. | 


(a) Elder Contemporaries 


1. At Benares, the centre of Indian intellectual 
life, flourished Khandadevamiésra, the Mimamsa teacher 
of Perubhatta, the father of Jagannatha Pandita. 
He is the celebrated author of the Bhattakaustubha, 
the Bhdttadipika and the Bhdttarahasya and the leading 
exponent of the navya school in the History of the 
Purvamimamsaésastra.' He is said to have died in 1665.’ 


| Vide V. A. Ramaswami Sastris edition of the 
Tattvabindu (Annamalai University Sanskrit Series, 
No. 3) Introduction, Part I, pp. 116-122. 

2 Pp. VY. Kane's paper on the Purvamimamsa- 
Sdstra, p. 19. 
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2. In Bengal lived Jagadigatarkalankara, a great 
Naiyayika of this period belonging to the navya school 
started by Ganzesopadhyaya and developed by Raghu- 
natha Siromani. His works—the Tarkdmrta, a short 
manual in Nyaya; the Bhdsyasuktt, a commentary 
on the VaiSesikabhdsya of Pragastapada ; the Tattva- 
cinidmani-didhitiprakasikd, (a commentary on the Didhiti) 
commonly known as Jdgadisi and the SabduSakti- 
prakasikd, an independent treatise on the speculative 
semantics of Nyaya and other works like the 
Tattvacintdmanimayukha—speak of his ability as a 
Nyaya dialectician. A manuscript of his Tarkdmria 
gives 1631 as its date; so he belonged to the former 
half of the Seventeenth century.! 


3. From Eastern Bengal came Gadadharabhatta- 
carya, the great master and champion of navyanyaya 
dialectics. He settled at Nadia (Navadvipa) as the 
greatest exponent of navyanyaya. Just like Jagadisa- 
tarkalankara, he wrote an exhaustive commentary on 
the Didhili, select portions of which every student of 
navyanyaya in South India studies with great care. 
He wrote original commentaries on certain paris of 
the Tativacin‘admamt for which the Didhitt is not 
available and on Udayana’s A/mataiivaviveka. He also 
composed fifty-two independent works .of which the 
Vyutpaitivadda and the Saktivada throw a flood of light 
on many knotty problems in the vast field of specula- 
tive semantics—Sabdabodhapaddhali, A manuscript of 


"MM. Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, A Primer of 
Indian Logic (Madras, 1932), Introduction, p. 50; Dr. 
Satishchandra Vidyabhushan, A History of Indian Logic 
(Calcutta, 1921), pp. 469-70; Dr. Das Gupta, A History 
of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 306-8. 
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the Vyutpatiivada gives 1625 as its date; so he 


flourished in the former half of the Seventeenth 
century.! ; eee co! | 


4. Probably in the Maharashtra country lived 
Bhattoji Diksita, a bitter literary antagonist of 
Jagannatha Pancita and he came to South in his 
later days to study Advaita Vedanta under Appayya 
Diksita. Besides being the, author of the Advaita- 
ta tvakaustubha, he became an unequalled authority on 
Sanskrit Grammar by | his solid contributions in his 
three great works—the Sabdakaustubha, an exhaustive 
commentary on the Astdlhyd yz on the model of the 
Mahdbhdsya; the Siddhantakaumudi,, a. short but 
analytical. commentary on Panini’s sutras, which 
tolled the knell of the KaSikdurttt in the South, and 
the Praudhamanorama, a critical commentary on the 
Siddhaniakaumudi, criticising now and then the 
views of the Prazinas such as the Kasikavrttikaras 
and their commentators and of his own teacher 
Sesa-Sri- Krsna, the author of the Prakriydprakdsa, the 
latter of whom Jagannatha tries to vindicate in his 
Manoramaékucamardana. Bhattoji ‘Diksita’s seventy-four 
karikas, with his nephew Kondabhatta’s commentary, 
the Bhusana, with his: abridgment of it, the 
Bhusanasdra, occupy a high Binee in the sdbdabodha 
section in Vyakarana.’ 


* Prof. 8S. Kuppuswami Basti, op. cu. p. SU: 
S. Vidyabhushan, op. cit. pp. 481-2. 


2 Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, 
pp. 46-48; A. V. Gopalachari’s introduction to the 
Vadavabhyudaya (Srirangam, 1909), Vol. II, Introduc- 
tion, pp. 11 and 12. 
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5. As a contemporary of Bhattoji Diksita may 
be mentioned the famous poet-scholar of Malabar, 
Narayana Bhatta who inherited high Sastraic traditions 
from his father and Mimamsa teacher Matrgupta. 
That he was a versatile scholar and poet is well 
evidenced by his works—the Mana section of the 
Manameyodaya, dealing with the six pramanas of the 
Bhattamimamsakas and the Tantravarttikanibandhana, 
a commentary on the TYantravdritika, in the Purva- 
mimamsa Sastra; the Prakriydsarvasva in Vyakarana, 
a commentary on the Astadhydyi on the model of the 
Prakriyadkaumudi, and the Dhdlukdvya, a grammatical 
poem dealing with the various formations of nearly 
8000 roots in the Sanskrit language; and the great 
devotional lyric, the Ndardyaniya based on the Bhdga- 
vatapurdna and many Prabandhas on puranic themes 
suitable for staging in temples by the Cakyars of 
Malabar. 


6. Nilakantha Diksita, the grandson of Accan 
Diksita (the younger brother of Appayya Diksita) and 
a disciple of VenkateéSvara Diksita (son of Govinda 
Diksita) was, according to tradition, a profégé and 
minister of Tirumalanayaka of Madura. He was both 
a poet and an art-critic. Of his seven minor poems, 
three contain witty and satiric observations, two deal 
with supreme quietitude and two others are marked 
for their devotional tone. His two mahakavyas, the 
Sivalilarnava (in 22 cantos) and the Gangdvatarana (in 
8 cantos) testify to his descriptive power true to 
nature. His Nilakanthavijaya Campu marks the 
culmination of his achievement as a poet and critic. 


''V. A. R. Sastri’s edition of the Tativabindu, 
ibid. pp. 107~11, 
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His Nalacaritandtaka and a commentary on the Mahd- 
bhdsyapradipa are his important works in dramatic 
and grammatical literature. The Nilakanthavijaya 
Campu gives 1637-8 as the date of its composition. 
So he lived in the former half of the 17th century.! 


7%. At the court of Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore 
flourished Rajacidamani Diksita, son of Ratnakheta 
Srinivasa Diksita and a disciple of Venkategvara 
Diksita. He was a prolific writer. He mentions 
twenty-seven works of his in his Kdvyadarpana. His 
Tantrasikhdmani, a commentary on the Pirvamimamsa 
Satras and the Sunkarsamukidvali on the Sankarsa- 
kdnda (the supplement to the Dvadaégalaksani); the 
Manisdra in Nyaya; the Kdvyadarpana in Alankara- 
sastra and many ‘poetical and dramatic works like the 
Rukminiparinayakdvya and the Kamalinikalahamsanatika 
—bespeak his deep ‘erudition in all éastras and his 
position as a great poet of his age. His Tantra- 
sikhamant gives 1636 as the date of its composition. 
Hence he is assigned to the former half of the 17th 
century.” 


8 A abasic idl of Nilakantha Diksita and 
Rajacacamani Diksita was Venkatadhvarin, a descen- 
dant of the famous Tatacarya, the Vaisnava teacher 
of King Venkatapati I. of Vijayanagar. He was a 
sound scholar in four §sastras—Nyaya, Vedanta, 
Mimamsa and Vyakarana. His Visvagunddarsacampu 


! Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri’s introduction to the 
Nilakanthavijaya Campu, Balamanorama, edition, (Mad- 
ras, 1924), pp. 6-12. 

2 Dr. T. R. Chintamani’s introduction to the 
Adyar Library edition of the Rukminiparinayakavya, 
1929, pp. 30-36. 
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is a great literary work in that it is written in a very 
lucid style, describing many places of interest in 
South India from various standpoints.! 


9. Cokkanatha Makhin, the mimamsa-disciple of 
Venkategvara Diksita, lived at the Pudukkotta and 
Tanjore courts. He is the author of three works in 
Grammar—the Bhdsyaratndvali, the Dhdturatndvali and 
the Sabdaratnavali, the popularity of which is proved 
by the appreciative references of the contemporary 
poet-critic, Nilakantha Diksita.’ 


10. At the village Velanguci near Kumbakonam 
lived Dharmarajadhvarindra, the author of the popular 
and authoritative primer of Advaita Sastra, the Vedanta 
Paribhdsa, dealing with the six pramanas and many 
chief tenets of Advaita Philosophy. He is also a 
great Naiyayika who wrote the Tarkacuddmani, a review 
of earlier commentaries on the Tattvacintamani.® 


11 & 12. At the Court of Raghunatha Nayaka of 
Tanjore flourished two authoresses, Ramabhadramba, 
one of the mistresses of the king, and Madhuravani. 
The former is the author of the historical kavya, the 
Raghundthabhyudaya, on the achievements of her patron 


' Sanskrit introduction to the V7svagunadarsa 
Campu, Nirnaya Sagara edition, 1915, p. 6; V. A. R. 
Sastri’s edition of the Tativabindu, ibid. pp. 124-5. 


> Journal of Oriental. Research, Madras, Vol. IV, 
1930, pp. 261-6. 


8 : ; 
| Vide the introductory verses of the Wedanta- 
paribhasd; MM. N. S. Ananthakrishna Sastri’s edition 


of the Vedantaparibhasa, (Calcutta, 1927) introduction, 
p. 6. ; 
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and the latter translated into Sanskrit Raghunatha’s 
Telugu version of the Ramdyana.! 


(6) Close Contemporaries 


1. Kavindracarya Sarasvati, as a protégé of Shah 
Jahan, was perhaps acquainted with Jagannatha. 
He was a great scholar who received many titles 
from the Mughal emperor—Acarya, Vidyanidhana, etc. 
He is even said to have initiated Dara Shukoh into 
the mysteries of Yoga and Vedanta philosophies. 
He became extremely popular after he had led a 
deputation with success to Shah Jahan for the aboli- 
tion of the Hindu pilgrim tax at Benares and Prayag. 
Subsequently Shah Jahan conferred upon him the title 
of Sarvavidyanidhdna.2 He is said to have “interviewed 
His Majesty (Shah Jahan) at Lahore and received 
Rs. 1,500 in reward on the 2nd Zilqada 1062 A.H.’ 


He was a sanyasin with the name Nrsimhasrama. 
That he was a great literary celebrity of his age is 
shown by his works ‘on diverse subjects: the Mano- 
ramdkhandana and the Kdsikdsangraha in Vyakarana ; 
a commentary on the Tantravdrtttka in the Purva- 
mimamsa Sastra; and the Kavindrakalpadruma in 
which he is said to have referred to Jagannatha 


' Dr. T. R. Chintamani’s edition of the Raghu- 
nathabhyudaya (Bulletin of the Sanskrit Dept., No. 2, 
University of Madras, 1934), introduction, pp. 1 and 2. 

2 Dr. Ganganath Jha’s Foreword to ‘ Kavindra- 
carya’s List’, Gaekwad Oriental Series, XVII; Dr. 
K. R. Qanungo’s Dara Shukoh, p. 384. 

3 Journal of Indian History, Vol. VIII (1929), 
p. ol. 
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Pandita. His Yogavdsisthasdra, a Hindi summary of 
the Yogavdsistha in Sanskrit, was prepared for the 
use of Dara Shukoh and his Kavindrakalpalatad is a 
eulogy on Shah Jahan. The first page of MS. No. 3947 
of the Kavindrakalpadruma preserved in the India Office 
Library, London, gives its date as 1650. So he belonged 
to the former half of the Seventeenth Century. 


It is not without significance that Kavindracarya, 
Jagannatha Pandita and Cakrapani Pandita, al! con- 
temporaries, and at least two of them connected with 
the Mughal court, were unsparing critics of Bhattoji 
Diksita, as is evident from their Manoramakhandana, 
Manoramakucamardana and Manoramdvimardana — res- 
pectively, the last of which was highly praised by 
Kavindracarya.! 


2.. In Bengal flourished Mahamahopadhyaya 
Visvanathapancanana, one of the foremost naiyayikas of 
this age. He was one of the literary celebrities at 
Benares who sent a congratulatory message to Kavin- 
dracarya on his bold and successful appeal to the 
Mughal emperor (already mentioned).” His chief and 
very popular work in Nyaya is the Adrikdvalz or the 
Bhdsdpariccheda with his own commentary, Siddhdnta- 
muktavali. His other works in Nyaya are: (1) a 
gloss on the Nydyasu/ras and (2) a commentary. 
called the Padatatitvaviveka, on Raghunatha’s Paddrtha- 
kKhandana. In Alatikara Sastra and Chandas he is 
said to have composed two separate treatises.’ 


" R. Ananthakrishna Sastri’s edition of KAuvindra- 
carya’s List (G. O. S. XVII). 

° ibid. Ganganath Jha’s foreword, pp. 4 and 5; 
Qanungo'’s Dara Shukoh, pp. 139 f. n. ; 202-3 f. n. ; 212 f. n. 

* Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, op. ci., introduction, 
p. 52; Vidyabhushan, op. cif. pp. 479 and 480. 
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1. Ramabhadra Diksita, the son-in-law and a 
disciple of Cokkanatha Makhin, may be regarded as a 
younger contemporary of Jagannatha. He says in his 
Srigdratilakabhana that he was a disciple of Nilakantha 
Diksita as well. His devotional lyrics—the Hdma- 
karnarasdyanastava, the Varnamdldstotra, the Rdma- 
prasddastava, the Rdmdstaprdsastava, the Visvagarbha- 
stava, the Rdmacitrastava, the Rdmacdpastava, and the 
Raémabdnastava, and his Acdryastavardjabhusana, etc. ; 
his popular drama, the Jdnakiparinaya; his Srngara- 
tilakabhdna; and the Patanjalicaritakdvya of very little 
historical value—all these works make him one of the 
great poets of his age. That he was a great gram- 
marian is clear from his title—Pratyagrapatanjali— 
and from the Paribhdsdvurttivydkhyad and the Unddi- 
matadipikd. He was also the author of the Saddarsana- 
siddhdntasangraha, a2 compendium of the doctrines of 
the Six Systems of Indian Philosophy.' 


2. Madhustdana Sarasvati, a great Advaita writer, 
may be assigned to the seventeenth century as a 
younger contemporary of Jagannatha. His deep and 
critical erudition, his clear nyaya_ dialectic — skill 
and his able advocacy of the Advaita view-point 
have won for him a_ very high place in the 
history of Advaita Vedanta Sastra. His great work 
is the Advaitasiddht which is a treatise dealing 
with advaita tenets and refuting the views of the 
dualists, chiefly Vyasarayasvamin, the author of the 


| R. Krishnaswami Sastri’s introduction to the 
Stavamanimalikd, Sarasvati Vilas Series, No. 6, Tanjore, 
1932. 
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Nydydmrta. Next to the Advaitasiddhi comes his 
Siddhdntabindu, an exhaustive commentary on Sanka- 
racarya’s devotional and highly philosophical lyric, 
the DaSuasloki, elucidating all Advaita siddhantas 
contained in this short poem. Another commentary 
of . ger is that on the Sivamahimnasstotra. 
Next to Sankaracarya’s bhdsya, his Gudhdrthadipika is 
the best of the extant Advaita commentaries on the 
Bhagavadgita. His commentary on the Sanksepasdriraka 
is brief and very suggestive. His Advaitaratnaraksana 
and Veddntakalpalatikd are two independent treatises 
on Advaita Vedanta. Besides, his Anandamandakini, 
a devotional lyric of 102 verses on Lord Krsna, shows 
his great poetic talent.! 


The age of Jagannatha Pandcita was thus prolific 
in literary output, and his achievements can be viewed 
in proper perspective only if the great works of his 
contemporaries are borne in mind. He was only one 
among many stars of great magnitude in the literary 
firmament of India in the seventeenth century. 


1 Vide J. O. R. Vol. II, 1928, pp. 97-104; for 
other views see P. C. Divanji’s edition of the Siddhdnta- 
bindu, (G. O. S. No. 64, 1933), introduction, pp. XUI-XXv. 


CHAPTER II 
Jagannatha’s Life-history 


AGANNATHA Pan¢ita was a tailinga! (Telugu) 
brahmin of Véginad? or Vevginadu whose parents 
were Perubhatta or Peramabhatta and Laksmi.’ 

_., He received instruction in all branches 
Jagannatha’s ; : 
of knowledge except in Sanskrit Gram- 
Parentage iia fath h ka wee 
& Education. ™2" under his father to whom he refers 
in glowing terms :— 
GUT WITT Begs Ta VISIT | 
df ao GEUSeT BENtHlea BaTSA Ul! 


‘ Vide the Prdndbharana, Kavyamala Series I, 
1886, p. 90, the first half of the 52nd verse :— 
AsSleqaa qaqa seniz alas: 
AAATAASA AC fageaerag: | 
Pt. Durgaprasad’s edition of the Rasagangddhara, 
(Bombay, 1916), introduction, foot-note (6), p 2, 
Asaphavildsa :— 
N oN lo \ ~ 
ABZHSAAAA WisaaTA AA aHasaeyqAe- 
Aa aaa | 
L. R. Vaidya’s edition of the Bhdminivildsa, Bom- 
bay, 1887, introduction, p. 12. 
2 Vide B. G. Bal’s edition of the Bhdminivildsa, 
1895, the com. Bhaminivildsabhusana, the colophon, p. 122: 
sft fiashaaig 2 (a) AntaarsrsaHoradasrgqea_ie 2 
gan Vosqumergion fawaa aiadiaerd ... | 
Here Jagannatha’s father’s name is given as 
Jagesvarasurin, but it may be another name of Peru- 
bhatta or Peramabhatta. vide ibid. introduction (the 
poet’s life), p. 2; L. R. Vaidya’s edition of the 
Bhadminivildsa, introduction, p. 11 f.-n. and Preface, p. 1. 
3 See ante p. 11,1 f.-n. * Rasagangddhara, ibid. p. 2. 
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In Sanskrit grammar he acquired proficiency under the 
efficient tuition of Sesavireévara! who had taught that 
subject to his father. That Jagannatha was able to 
study most of the sastras under his father was a great 
advantage to him,? whereas his father had to learn 
different subjects under different teachers. One of the 
introductory verses of his Rasagangddhara gives the 
names of his father’s teachers :— 
MASA ACE Ae AAR ATTA: 
PIMATAUAU TEAR Al WSFaIzASNA | 
Sqaanie Weta wad Haass 
WITT Maa MAS inayat a: i? 

Perubhatta studied Vedanta éastra under Jfanen- 
drabhiksu and Nyaya and Vaiésesika systems under 
Mahendra. MHe received instruction in the Piurva- 
mimamsasastra at Benares from one Deva who is, 
on the authority of NageSabhatta,’ identified with 
Khandadevamiéra. He studied Sanskrit grammar 
under Sesa (Sesaviregvara),° a classmate of Bhattoji 
Diksita and a pupil and son of Sesa-Sri-Krsna, the 
author of the Prakriydaprakdsa.® 


! thid. introduction, pp. 3 and 4— 
a 4 (sigaaltal) SRRaTRTAHAL Ga faeaearaaria- 
PTAA sARASaaiesaciny =aaaeivaria 
aafaniad gawntfiders 1 (adiapaaeadg ) 
* Vide Nagegabhatta’s remark on the term 
AaITJeA in the third verse of the R. G.— 
VAATAUABAAT SAAT WEA | 
Gurumarmaprakdasikd, ibid. p. 2. 
* Vide R. G. verse 2, ibid. p. 2. 
* ibid. Gurumarmaprakasika, p. 2— 
TAT | WI = sas! | qusrarzaeqy: | 
> ibid. G. M. P. p. 2— 
TT Fas Vas A ass @sarqesa¢eswear | 
® See ante p. 12, 1 f.-n. 
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According to a tradition, Jagannatha, after com- 
pleting his studies under his father, went one day 
to the King of Andhradega who did not then receive 
him well. Thereupon, he composed some _ verses 
‘expressive of the remorse he felt at his rejection and 
tried to present them to the king; but it was of no 
avail. He left his native province probably also on 
account of its chaotic political conditions after the 
great civil war of Vijayanagar subsequent to the death 
of Verkata I. in 1614. He reached Jayapura (in 
Rajputana) where he founded a new school under his 
own management. He met there a Kazi from the 
Mugha! court who was well-versed in Persian and 
possessed a deep knowledge of Islam. After studying 
the Muslim works he engaged him in serious discus- 
sions and finally overpowered him in a debate; and 
the Persian scholar went back to Delhi in dejection 
and spoke in glowing terms to his imperial master 
of the unrivalled scholarship of Jagannatha. This 
roused the curiosity of the emperor who invited the 
latter to his court. Since then, Jagannatha settled 
there as a recognised scholar.! 


At the end of his Bhdminivildsa Jagannatha says 
His Life at the that, “hae his ae es (navina- 
Mughal Court. vayas), e enjoye e benevolent 

patronage of the Delhi emperor— 
amamariqgaas did adit aa: 1” 
| Vide B. G. Bal’s edition of the B. V., intro- 
duction, pp. 2 and 3; Pt. Durgaprasad’s edition of the 
R. G.,, introduction, p. 1. 

2 L. R. Vaidya'’ss edition of B. V., p. 106; B. G. 
Bal’s edition, p. 122. But the Nirnaya Sagara edition 
with Acyutaraya’s commentary does not contain this 
verse. 
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This Delhi emperor or emperors referred to might be 
either Jahangir or his son, Shah Jahan, or both,! 
since Jazannatha eulozises both specifically. In the 


verse-—— 


said aaqaia aa felala adaFsarsea aa: 
Gist WaiDH Aa SARZIAS SASHA | 

STSCI CTA ATAIANG AOD TAS AT- 
VAMP IMaA aaa Aaa: AFA 1? 


he praises the military achievements of Nuradina who 
is identified with Nuruddin Muhammad Jahangir. 
It is believed that Jagannatha eulogises Shah Jahan 
and Dara Shukoh or Dara Shukoh only in his 
panegyric Jagaddbharana.* Two verses. specifically 


' Both L. R. Vaidya and B. G. Bal have dis- 
carded as unhistorical the tradition that Jagannatha 
flourished at the court of Akbar who at his request 
gave his daughter Lavangi to him in marriage. See 
their editions of B. V., pp. 9 and 10 and p. 5. 


7 ea, Ok, 

* Most scholars are of opinion that the Jaga- 
dabharana is a eulogy of Dara Shukoh. See Pt. Durga- 
prasad’s edition of R. G., introduction, p. 3; P. V. 
Kane's edition of the Sdahityadarpana, (1923), introduc- 
tion, the History of Alankdra Literature, Part I, p. 133; 
L. R. Vaidya’s edition of B. V., introduction, p. 17: 
B. G. Bal’s edition of B. V., introduction, p. 6. But 
P. M. Paranjape conjectures (in his introduction to his 
edition of the Bhdminivildsa) that the poem is an 
encomium of Jagatsimha, the Rajput prince, who came 
to power in 1628. But this view does not find any 
support among scholars. 
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referring to Shah Jahan and Dara Shukoh may be 
quoted here— 


yaaa! qaeradia! waaseat goat an. 
taganaTIaziaw aretiia He AAT | 
aa TAABWAs gawae aAat vray 
a aida aig aasemea gaa az uy! 
Aaa Wisataiaage Aaa: fat 
WiaAsaS TA Bad Bl aT qe AEA: | 
74a WRiaea Al MW Asal TawreaHt TAY 
giarea! waar aa aad fegtactaga: i? 
Most probably therefore Jagannatha had access to the 
Mughal court at the time of Jahangir and enjoyed his 
patronage and subsequently that of Shah Jahan and 
Dara Shukoh. It is noteworthy that the conditions of 
literary patronage during the reign of Jahangir under 
the influence of Asaf Khan were more encouraging 
than during the early part of the reign of Shah Jahan 
when he was under the influence of Mumtaz Mahal. 
Further, Jagannatha says in his Asaphavildsa, a eulogy 
of Asaf Khan, which he wrote at the instance of Raya- 
mukunda, that he received the title of Pandilardja 
from Shah Jahan.* The title of this work indicates 


1 See the R. G. p. 210.  —? See ibid. p. 496. 

3 gq aRaamaaitiaa ane ss Tada = TE- 
AGAMAATIAIA Adh AMAA AAA: Banas Ha- 
Giataensr HaaGIasaaesaaaaaasaay a_él- 
YagaaszasaaaSt Aad AsaAWAAHaaaaIaIaa 
Rapsasasiataat ATHBAgA-sal WaqHea- 
ANS oa Baas aaa za TiesaTIATzaT- 
fauiaaa aagHRaaaaa Wigannaaaanaarat- 
eqqueqas madaa | aaqaquen aeeqaiaaicaqaiiaai 
Hq Wt zhed. introduction, p. 2. , 
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that Asaf Khan was a patron of Jagannatha. He was 
the brother of Nur Jahan and father-in-law of Shah 
Jahan and held a high position in the councils of the 
empire, during the reigns of Jahangir and Shah Jahan. 
He was a man of letters and a lover of the beautiful.’ 
Jagannatha naturally therefore found in Asaf Khan 
a sympathetic patron during his stay at the Mughal 
court. Asaf Khan died in 1641 and Jagannatha 
records his death in most pathetic terms— 


aay wa faqraqes agar azaleas: | 
garg faa yaaraara uaa aala ae avila: 1° 


‘It is but natural, now that Asaf Khan is dead, that 
his dependents should perish; but it is a wonder how 
his fame sports unsupported in the wide expanse of 
the earth!’ 


Thus, in another place, he writes of his patron— 


qaa ait aqaa Ale: 
gauaaiaeat a aia: | 

qaaaee WacreaHeat: 
weiasssaa a gifa wey u’ 


‘I believe there is none on earth to equal Asaf Khan: 
his words are like nectar; his person resembles the 
earth crested with jewels; his fame is like unto the 
brilliance of the nectar-rayed moon; his wisdom is 
deep as the ocean.’ 


' Vide Beniprasad, History of Jahangir, p. 189 
(1922). 

7 R. G. p. 457. 

> ibid. p. 166. 
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Even after the death of Asaf Khan in 1641 
Jagannatha continued as one of the literary stars of 
the Mughal court and produced almost all his works 
including the Rasagangddhara and the Citramimdmsa- 
khandana. Mr. P. V. Kane says that an earliest 
manuscript of the latter gives 1652-3 as its date and 
that his literary career may therefore be between 
1620 and 1660.! 


Jagannatha’s Prdndbharana® testifies to the fact 

that he enjoyed the high favour of 

His Life in Prananarayana who has been referred 

Assam. to in that work as Kdmarupesvara® and 

Kamatddhipa.*’ He might therefore have 

lived for a few years at the court of Prananarayana 
in Assam, if he had left Delhi about 1650.° 


Many scholars are of the opinion that the Jagadda- 
bharana and the Prdndbharana contain the same verses, 
in some of which the names and titles of the patrons 
only are different. If this view is tenable and if the 
date of an earliest manuscript of the Citramimdmsa- 
khandana, viz., 1652-3 is reliable, Jagannatha in all 


|! Vide A History of Alankdra Literature, p. 133. 
2 Kavyamala Series I, pp. 79-90 (1886). 

3 See verses 2, 15 and 22. 

* See verses 32 and 52. 


> See Jagannatha’s date (below) pp. 25-27. 


6 See Pandit Durgaprasad’s edition of the Rasa- 


gangadhara, introduction p. 3; Th. Aufrecht’s Cata- 
logus Catalogorum, Vol. I, pp. 194 and 361. Dr. 
Qanungo’s Dara Shukoh, Vol. I, pp. 418. and 419; 
Dr. Hardatta Sarma’s edition of the B. V. (Poona, 1935) 


introduction, p. 10. 
2 
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probability, composed the Jagaddbharana to eulogise 
the Mughal emperor and then used the same poem 
to praise Prananarayana, substituting the latter s name 
and titles for those of the former. Most probably the 
Jagaddbharana is a lengthy panegyric on the Mughal 
emperor and the Prdndbharana is only an adaptation 
of some verses from the former. 


Jagannatha’s stay at the court of Prananarayana 
after 1650 might have continued till 1660 or 1665 even. 
Prananarayana’s reign between 1633-66 was ‘an era 
of great prosperity and happiness.”! He was very 
ambitious, energetic and tactful and so he was called 
“the worthy successor of Nara Narayan,” his great 
grand-father. When the war of succession broke out 
in 1657, he betrayed the emperor and declared inde- 
pendence in his kingdom.® He raised an army against 
the Mughal fauwjdar of Kamrup and Hajo and drove 
him to Gauhati.*‘ But Mir Jumla, the governor of 
Bengal, enraged by Prananarayana’s revolt, wanted to 
capture him and seeing that the Raja of Koch Bihar 
had fled away to Bhutan, he left the place, leaving a 
mighty garrison to watch the Raja's capital. After 
some time Prananarayana returned, drove away the 
Muhammadan garrison from his capital and became 
king in 1661.6 In 1664 the Mughal attacks were 
renewed more vigorously and Prananarayana, owing . 


' Vide Surendranath Bhattacharya, A History of 
Mughal North-east Frontier Policy, 1929, pp. 252 & 253. 
> ibid., p. 253. 
3 abid., p. 298. 
ibid., pp. 300-1. 
ibid., p. 305. 
ibid., p. 309. 


a ot lS 
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to his ‘sickness and internal dissensions,’ finally 
submitted to the Mughal emperor, with a _ great 
war-indemnity to the Bengal Viceroy.! It is therefore 
probable that Jagannatha lived in Assam till 1665. 


Jagannatha’s acquaintance with Appayya Diksita 
has traditionally come down to us 
svew™" and in this connection are narrated 
ott some stories of his J/iatson with a 
Muslim lady Muhammadan beauty. It is said that 
examined. during his stay at the Mughal court 
he fell in love with a Muslim lady, 
married her and spent his days in happiness. During 
his old age he went to Benares, quite disgusted with 
worldly cares and pleasures. But, there, he was con- 
demned and excommunicated by the orthodox Brahmins 
led by Appayya Diksita on the ground that he had 
been polluted by his connection with the Muhammadan 
woman. Afterwards, sitting on the banks of the Ganges 
in despair, he composed some devotional verses on the 
sacred river. When his voice reached the highest 
pitch of pathos and devotion, the waters of the Ganges 
swelled up and carried him away.’ 


Some traditions 


On this point there is another version. Jagannatha 
had a love-intrigue with a Muslim lady, who, after 
giving birth to a child, passed away all on a sudden. 
Sunk in misery, quite alone and helpless in his old 
age, he went to the Ganges, gave free vent to his 
grief, praised the river with his famous Gangdlahari 
and at last drowned himself in the current on a wintry 


1 jbid., pp. 309-310. 
2 Vide Pandit Durgaprasad’s edition of R. G., 
introduction, p. l. 
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day. It is also said that his misery was accentuated 
by the sudden death of his son’ which he expresses 
in elegant pathos— 

ATS AHSAFITU AAAS TESA | 

ai aaa! faraiey! eatra wereraatsa: 


‘Abandoning cares for all kinsmen and discarding 
affection for his family, parents, etc., how have you, 
Oh devoted son! become a guest of the other world!’ 


To support Jagannatha’s liaison with a Muslim 
lady and to bring out his maddened erotic sentiment, 
some verses are cited— 


! ibid., pp. 1 and 2. * Rem, 38. 

* Vide Pt. Durgaprasad’s edition of R. G. p. 1, f.-n. 
The third verse is studied by him with a half com- 
pletely altered thus— 

qaqa TANS F aT TIMUS 4 ag a ata Here 

24 Gad AGATA Saal Hie) cas we ui 
See also L. R. Vaidya’s edition of the B. V., intro- 
duction, p. 3, f.-n. 
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But these verses are not found in any one of his 
well-known works. In the Srigarasamullasa of his 
Bhadminivildsa, however, he depicts his Bhdmini in all 
aspects of sambhoga Srngdra and on her death he 
bursts out in pathos in the Karunasamullasa. As 
there is no direct reference to any Muslim beauty in 
this work, it is doubtful whether he had been inti- 
mate with a Muslim lady. The stanzas cited might 
be the productions of his enemies whom he had not 
spared and, in revenge, were probably fathered upon 
him. 

It may be remembered, in this connection, that 
Shah Jahan interdicted Hindu-Muhammadan marriages 
in Kashmir. Therefore it is -unlikely that he 
tolerated his protégé Jagannatha’s marriage with a 
Muslim lady. 


Modern criticism has advanced two different 

: ; dates for Appayya Diksita (1) between 
sige pide 1520 and 1593! and (2) between 
PPayYS 1553 and 16262 If we accept the 


Diksitaat 
Henares saa first, which is more reliable than the 
probable second, since the former is based on 


epigraphical and literary evidences,® 
Jagannatha (Cc. 1590-1660) could have never met 
Appayya Diksita. If we accept the second, he would 
have been a man of 30 or 35 in the last days 
of Appayya Diksita. 


! Vide the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, 
Vol. II, (1928), p. 237. 

2 Vide A. V. Gopalachari’s introduction to the 
Vadavabhyudaya, (1909) Vol. II, pp. 4-17. 

3 Vide J. O. R. Vol. Il, pp. 230-237. 
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There is another tradition to the effect that 
Bhattoji Diksita, one of the Vedanta 
disciples of Appayya Diksita, condemned 
Jagannatha as a mleccha in an assembly 
of pandits.' From the introductory note to the Mano- 
ramdkucamardana it is clear that Jagannatha was very 
much enraged at Bhattoji Diksita’s vehement criticism 
in his Praudhamanorama of some views of Sesa-Sri- 
Krsna. On this ground Jagannatha called Bhattoji 
Diksita a gurudrohin in the introductory verse of his 
Manoramdadkucamardana— 


waferaramitsaraes erat oa | 
queargt aaTara: ata 1a TEFEN” 


Other tradi- 
tions. 


In another work SabdakaustubhaSanottejana attri- 
buted to Jagannatha,® he condemns the encouragement 
given by Appayya Diksita to Bhattoji Diksita thus— 


aqeAs yeaa aa aaa 
WAZEAARE WAASASTA | 


' Vide A. V. Gopalachari’s introduction to the 
Yadavabhyudaya, Vol. Il, pp. 13 and 14. 


TAGNASGUGASAM ASE TEAST 

yes sasataey wala Wesia wats | 
aaa ava Vaasa aeaeqasrpay 

ATI AAA ATTA ACEAAN Ia. Ul 


* See Pt. Durgaprasad’s edition to R. G., intro- 
duction, p. 3. 


> Vide A. V. Gopalachari’s introduction to the 
Yadavabhyudaya, Vol. Il, p. 14. 
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In the SaSisend also attributed to him, he 
characterises Appayya Diksita as the destructive 
forest-fire of Sdhitya, which he (Jagannatha) has to 
revive. It is therefore probable that Jagannatha’s 
strong prejudice against Bhattoji Diksita extended 
also to his Vedanta-teacher, Appayya Diksita; and 
this may be the true explanation of Jagannatha’s 
antipathy to Appayya Diksita as evidenced by the 
Rasagangddhara and the Citramimadmsdkhandana.* 


It is said that Jagannatha is referred to in the 
Padshahnamaas a‘ kaldwant’ (musician), 


His heh — It is also said that on the 22nd Rabi- 
eee tine us-sani, A. H. 1044, Jagannatha Kald- 


examined. want presented to the emperor twelve 
literary pieces composed in the name 

of His Majesty (Shah Jahan). The latter became so 
pleased that the former was weighed against silver 
and the whole amount Rs. 4,500 was presented to 
Jagannatha. He was awarded first the title of Kavirdy 
and after some time that of Mahdkavirdy. He is also 
known to have headed the list of authors at the 
Mughal court. Dr. Qanungo identifies unhesitatingly 
Jagannatha Kaldwant with the author of the Rasa- 
gangadhara and the Asaf-lahart  (Asaphavilasa).* 


! ibtd., p. 14. 

aaa MagaMaaqaay aeaag@d aaliaes: 

> There are other traditions which speak of 
Jagannatha’s contemporaneity with Hari Diksita, the 
grandson of Bhattoji Diksita. See Dr. Har Datt 
Sarma’s edition of the Bhdminivildsa (1935), introduc- 
tion, p. 6. 

> See Dr. Qanungo’s paper on ‘Some Side-lights 
on the Character and Court-life of Shah Jahan’, Journal 
of Indian History, Madras, Vol. 8 (1929), pp. 49 and 50. 
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In his History of Dara Shukoh, Dr. Qanungo says 
that Jagannatha who received the title of Mahdkavirdy 
translated the Arabic ‘Almagisi’ into Sanskrit under 
the title—the Siddhdntasdrakaustubha and compiled 
another work on astronomy called Samrdtsiddhdnta.' 
But he assigns no reasons for his assertions. This 
astronomer Jagannatha was evidently a different person 
from our author. Th. Aufrecht says in his Cafalogus 
Catalogorum that one Jagannatha wrote in 1730 for 
Jayasimha, King of Jayapura (1699-1743), the Rekha- 
ganitaksetravyavahara and the Stddhdntasadrakaustubha, 
the latter otherwise known as the Samrdtsiddhanta.? 
He cites more than forty authors with the name of 
Jagannatha,®> all of whom are different from our 
author. At Tanjore flourished three or four authors 
with the name of Jagannatha towards the close of the 
seventeenth century or in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. One Jagannatha, the son of 
Narayana, is the author of an allegorical kavya, the 
Jndnavildsa* Another is the author of the Rati- 
manmathandtaka and the Sarabharajavilasakavya, the 
latter composed in 1722.5 Yet, another, the author of 
the Anangavijayabhana and the Srngaratarangini, is the 
son of Srinivasa Pandita.® Some more Jagannathas, 
Pandit Durgaprasad mentions with their works, as 
different from our author.’ 


"See the Dara Shukoh, p. 382 f.-n. 


_ ® Catalogus Catalogorum, p. 196. See also the 
introduction, pp. 41-44 of K. P. Trivedi’s edition of the 
Rekhdganita, Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. 61, 1901. 


> ibid., p. 195-6. 


*T. M. 8. & M. Library Sanskrit MSS. Catalogue, 
Vol. VI, pp. 2758-60. 


° ibid., Vol. VIII, p. 3490-94. 
® ibid., Vol. VIII, pp. 3570-74. 
’ Vide introduction to R. G. f.-n. pp. 4 and 5. 
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At the end of the Bhdminivildsa, Jagannatha refers 

to his navinavayas (middle age about 

His Date— between 25 and 50) spent at the 

C. 1590-1665. Mugha! court under the benevolent 

patronage of the Delhi emperor.'! It 

is therefore reasonable to suppose that, before his visit 

to the Mughal court for patronage, he had finished 

his education and become a full-fledged scholar when 

he was twenty-five or thirty (¢.e.) before 1620. So his 
_ early life may be between 1590 and 1620. 


The second period may be between 1620 and 1650, 
during which period he enjoyed the patronage of 
Jahangir, Shah Jahan and Dara Shukoh.? His first 
introduction to the Mughal court in Jahangir’s reign 
was, probably, before 1622 in which year Nur Jahan’s 
undisputed sway came to a close. His Asaphavildsa, 
his verses lamenting the death of Asaf Khan? 
in 1641 and his reference to the royal patron 
as the emperor at Delhi* which became the Mughal 
capital only in 1648 suggest his stay at the Mughal 
court till 1648 or 1650. As an earliest manuscript of 
the Citramimdmsdkhandana, a compilation from the 
Rasagangddhara, gives 1652-3 as its date’ and as all 
his poetical works (except the Bhdminivildsa) are 


1 See ante p. 13. 

2 See ante p. 14. 

> See ante p. 16. L. R. Vaidya says that he might 
have seen ‘the latter end’ (sic) of Jahangir’s reign. 
See his introduction p. 10. 

' fediamatinisaas aid aaa aa: | 

B. V. IV: V. 44 (L. R. V.’s edn.) 
> See ante p. 17. 
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referred to in the Rasagangddhara,'| it may be said 
that he wrote almost all his works at the Mughal court. 
So his life at the Mughal court may be between 
1620 and 1650. | 


The third and last period of Jagannatha’s life 
may be between 1650 and 1665, during which period 
he had occasion to stay at the court of Prananarayana, 
whose reign between 1633 and 1666 is said to be 
‘the golden age in the annals of Koch Bihar.” His 
compilation of the panegyric, the Prdndbharana, bears 
testimony to the patronage he had received from 
Prananarayana, King of Koch Bihar, a scholar and 
patron of Hindu culture,> with whom may be _ identi- 
fied Jagannatha’s Prananarayana, the lord of Kamata 
and Kamaripa.* No doubt, Prananarayana was not 
the king of modern Kamrup, though he, at the breaking 
out of the Mughal war of succession in 1657, occupied 
for some time this region by defying the imperial 
authority.2 But the Kamarapegvara may be regarded 


1 Jagannatha’s five laharis are quoted in the 
R. G. p. 109—arafaara Ga sweat amet [His Sudha- 
lahart is quoted on pp. 20, 135 and 245; his 
Karundlahari, on pp. 36, 98 and 484; his Gangdlahari, 
on pp. 140, 204, 210, 243, 366, 386, 467, 468 and 512.] 
His Yamundvarnandkhydyikd is quoted on pp. 19, 47, 
128, 287 and 293. 

* Vide S. N. Bhattacharya, A History of Mughal 
North-east Frontier Policy, p. 311. 

5 ibid., pp. 253 and 255. 

* See anie p. 17, f.-n. 3 and 4. 

> Vide 8. N. Bhattacharya, A History of Mughal 
North-east Frontier Policy, pp. 298-300. 
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as identical with the Kamateévara.! Modern Kamrup 
is only a part of the medieval Kamat& and the 
ancient Kamarupa,” and Jagannatha, probably, eulogised 
his patron with his ancestral titles—Kamarupesvara 
and Kamatadhipa. So 1665 may provisionally be 


regarded as the last year of Jagannatha’s life. 


Nagesabhatta, a commentator on the Rasaganga- 
dhara, flourished under the patronage of Rama, king 
of Srngiverapura.? He is said to have been invited 
by Jayasing, the king of Jayapur, to preside over the 
Agvamedha (horse-sacrifice) performed by him in 1714; 
but NageSabhatta refused the invitation on the ground 
that he had taken a vow to remain at Benares— 
‘ae waaeaa odrar sat feds 1 waeat o- 
asareqyq Teg aA ama’! This story would place 
NageSsabhatta towards the close of the seventeenth 


century and the beginning of the eighteenth century. 


 shid., p. 67 fithe ..0.: ‘the Kamarupa King,......... 
obviously a variant of Kamateswara or Lord of Kamata.’ 


2 ibid., pp. 47-51. 


> Vide Nagegas introductory verse on his com- 
mentary on the R. G.— 
UAHA BTMUACHASA AA | 
aia: Lye seastifas: Ui 
* Vide B. G. Bal’s introduction to B. V. p. 3 and 
also Pt. Durgaprasad’s introduction to R. G. p. 6. 
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This date of Nagesabhatta has the further support of 
his guruparampard'! according to scholars like Pandit 
Durgaprasad,? Mr. P. V. Kane,® Dr. S. K. Belvalkar* 
and Dr. S. K. De,®> which allows an interval of two 
generations between him and Jagannatha. The date 
of Nagesabhatta does not therefore conflict with the 
period to which we have assigned Jagannatha Pandita. 


Thus Jagannatha, a South Indian by birth, spent 
the best part of his life in North India and by his 
merit rose to the highest position open to authors at 
the Mughal court. This striking success of Jagannatha 
in a Muslim environment was due to the patronage of 
Dara Shukoh, the favourite son of Shah Jahan and of 
Prananarayana, the great king of Koch Bihar. 


' The Guruparampara is as follows :— 
Sesa-Sri-Krsna 


Bhattoji Diksita Sesa-Viregvara 
(disciple) (Son and disciple) 
Viregvara Diksita Jagannatha Pandita 
(son) (disciple) 
Hari Diksita 
(son) 
Nagegabhatta 
(disciple) 


* Vide his introduction to R. G. p. 6. 
° Vide his History of Alankara Literature, p. 134. 
* Vide his Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, p. 48. 

° Vide his History of Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I, 
p. 280 f.-n. (1923). 


CHAPTER Iil 
As a Poet 


AGANNATHA Pandita is not one of the greatest 
poets of India. He has not written and left to 
posterity any mahakavya of the Aaghuvamsa or 

the Kirdtdrjuniya type or any drama like the Sakuntala 
or the Uttarardmacarita. His poems are his minor 
works where he had not much scope either for weaving 
an intricate plot, or for the delineation of a great 
character or for the full development of a Rasa. But 
he is one of the great poets of the modern era. 
Most of his poems, especially his five Laharis, abound 
in picturesque descriptions of nature. He is one of 
those who have revived the famous Vazdarbhi style 
of Kalidasa, Dandin and others, though he is an adept 
of other styles also. He is often given to verbal 
jugglery, yet his happy alliterations and suggestive 
figures of speech do not obscure the central ideas or 
the leading Rasas in his poetry. His simple yet 
majestic and forcible style, his mellifluous diction, 
his clear and pointed expressions, his weaving out 
poetry from Sastraic ideas and above all, his wide 
and deep erudition coupled with his poetic imagination 
have won for him the position of a great poet in 
Sanskrit Literature. 


All the Laharis of Jagannatha exhibit his intense 
devotion to the Almighty. The chief 
suggestion of bhdva'—the /Jsvararati 
or bhakti as it is called—would group 
these poems under the witama or uttamottama variety 


(a) Five 
Laharis. 


1 vide R. G. p. 109—‘ afafaara oa seat areez i’ 
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of Kavya (poems par excellence), though there is no 
rasadhvani suggested therein. In addition to this 
bhavadhvani we see in these Laharis Jagannatha’s 
poetic imagination at its best and he paints pictures 
of real interest with a tone of exaggeration charac- 
teristic of him and other poets. 


Jagannatha’s Sudhdlahari, a short lyrical muktaka 

poem of thirty stanzas in Sragdharda 

1. Sudhalahari metre, from which two are quoted 

in the extant Rasagangddhara,' is full 

of brilliant descriptions of the Sun-god. All stanzas 

except the first contain the author's prayer to the 
Sun-god or to His rays. The first stanza— 


THA: PHT REIS SIA ATI AAT 

fa : 7 “SS . ~ i ~ i , 
RUACAAAANZAAaA AGW TAIT: 

agra: Hise MAAI_saMaeaa: ATU | 


which Jagannatha quotes in his Rasagangddhara as an 
illustration of a variety of madhyama kdavya where 
Sabdacitra and arthacitra are equally prominent, gives 
us a fine picture of the Rising Sun. The sudden rise 
of an extraordinary collection of luminous rays from 
the Udaya mountain; the humming bees hope of 
enjoyment of the sweet honey in the newly blossomed 
lotus flowers; a happy termination of the heart- 
burning separation of the Koka birds in the night; 
a total disappearance of the all-pervading darkness 
and a sweeping change of the world from the invisible 
to the visible—such fine pictures painted in golden 
colour mark Jagannatha’s poetry. He devotes twelve 


' ibid., verse 1, pp. 20 and 21; and p. 245; verse 5, 
p. 135. 
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of the succeeding stanzas to the description of the 
Sun,' fourteen to that of His rays? and three to that 
of His lustre,* yet the leading ideas contained in all 
these are mostly the same. 


The Sun or His rays are described as the friend 
of the lotuses;* the enemy of the lilies which are 
saved from total ruin by the moon;* the saviour of 
the koka birds;® the remover of the thick darkness 
which pervades all over the world;’ the bestower of 
light on this universe;* the protector of the world ;? 
the annihilator of all diseases including heart-ache, 
consumption and leprosy;!° the destroyer of all kinds 
of sins;'! the purifier; the child of fortune of the 
eastern quarter;’ the Kalpavrksa of devotees; the 
all-pervading power;'* the worshipper of Sra in 


1 Kavyamala Series I, pp. 16-22. Verses 8, 11, 12, 
14, 15, 18, 20, 21, 23, 25, 26 and 30. 
* sid., verses 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 13, 17, 19,22) 24. 27, 
28 and 29. 
3 tbid., verses 9, 10 and 16. 
ibid., verses 1, 2, 3, 6, 10, 11, 12, 13, 23 and 28. 
ibid., verses 1, 11, 15 and 36. 
1 
1 


or 


lr) 


» 4 and 25, 
¢ % & and. 1G, tl, 12,15, 26, 19, 20 


ibid., verses 
7 ibid., verses 
and 25. 
8 ibid., verses 1,:7, 12, 20 and 25. 
9 ibid., verses 3, 4, 11, 16, 19, 23 and 27. 
10 jbid., verses 3, 17, 22, 28 and 29. 
1 ibid., verses 3, 11, 12, 19 and 22. 
12 ibid., verse 12. 
13 ibid., verse 3. 
14 ibid., verse 4. 
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lotuses;' the possessor of red hue which is trans- 
mitted to others in contact with the Sun; the 
ornament of the world;*® the deity worshipped by 
all especially by the Brahmins every morning and 
evening ;* the Supreme God whose manifestation is 
the whole circle of time (Kdlacakra);°* the enjoyer of 
rest in the ocean, leaving all responsibility to the 
Fire-God at sunset;°® the life-giver of all who suffer 
from physical and mental inertia;’ the father of two 
planets—Moon and Jupiter; a great lustre rising from 
the ocean;* the saviour of the vedic and other 
rituals; and the aksipurusa described in the Kapydsa 
Sruti.® 


! ibid., verse 6. 

ibid., verse 24. 

5 ibid., verses 12 and 19. 
* tbid., verses 11 and 15. 
ibid., verse 21. 

6 tbid., verses 9 and 23. 

7 ibid., verses 9 and 18. 

ibid., verse 10. 

thid., verse 30. 

In this verse the Sun-God is described as the all- 
pervading force, the Upanisadic aksipurusa whom the 
Vedas call uf since he is above all sins, whose eyes 
they describe as resembling red lotuses, whose joints 
are nothing but rk and sd@man and whose body is full 
of golden hair. 

Hea Watery: faa sa wae ae ecrea 

faeqasaraad (2) (fey acqraaed) ay aeacat Waa: 
SHA 
sit (¢) (Fen )sza ae sae aAMaes: 
Gist aalraueal aa agai arava: rata 
—Kavyamala Series I, p. 21. 


Dp 
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In stanza 26 the Sun is compared to the Kalpa- 
druma (divine tree), whose basin is Suddhabrahman, 
whose wide boughs are the golden rays, whose sprouts 
are the shining red-hue, whose family of bees is the 
blue sky, whose ripe fruits are dharma, artha, kama 
and moksa'!—such a Kalpadruma, Jagannatha fancies, 
is capable of bestowing on the world all the things 
desired by it. 


This Lahari is a_ suceessful imitation of 
Mayutra’s Suryasataka in that the former preserves the 
latter’s brightness (aujvalya)-2 Many ideas such as 


Compare the passages in the Chdndogyopanisad, 
I-Vi, 6-8— 
ay geaaaieaea BH al: Ga ala aes a: Het qeu- 
aA 7 Uisauiea fewRa: Gea ead fewagnalswqtar 
Al waa TT FAT: Ug Ul 
qa aa sara gostiaaaaaci aaiefa aa @ wa aqeg: 
qiasy sie: seta = 4 Bara: WALA | Ua aT Ut 
AIA AA A en} aaigdiawairaaigidae faa aug 
FAVA SARI AS Faaravat Warseaaq uc u 
| Je adiaas yaawsiad 7 AS AUWA- 
Fissanaral Asaetar wari fare: | 
Ais aqraSaret @TARSAU TAB AA AT: 
a faratsaam fate aad qaaerzat a: 
—Kavyamala Series I, pp. 21 and 22. 
2 Compare verses in the Sudhdlahart with those 
in the Suryasataka— 
Hagia TAFT 
APS AHaat Asqsqsta Baa aT | 
Fara Sat AaHasT Tal Srasrargae: 
sHiasisacaar AaaeIsa Aaa at Ta II 


Kavyamala Series I. V. 18, 
3 
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the ‘destroyer of darkness’, ‘protector and purifier’, 
‘possessor of red-hue’, ‘sole abode of splendour ’, 
‘bestower of beauty and life on lotuses’, “overlord of 
planets’, etc., are in the Suryasataka and the Sudhda- 
laharvi conveyed with great emphasis. 


Mayuara in the penultimate verse of his work 
mentions the chief attributes of the Sun-God with a 
note that, though the nature of the Sun-God cannot be 
exactly determined in all instances, He can be said 
always to be the bestower of good things on the 
world— 

aq: fH areaqaeeqneagesaaray aera 

talaga dat geea saat sifted staat: | 
aq faved a: & ga a Nat aaat AaaTad 


aaa tea saAMarigwated a: uv! 


Mayiara’s range of description is indeed wider and 
deeper. In addition to the description of the Sun, 
His rays and His disc, he devotes nearly 30 verses 
to His ‘chariot, the seven horses and the charioteer 


IU PICICLIM PCE CCPEMCoRLIbICE 
aararaaaie: Fawa was seraTaea: | 
TAMA asagrqasifaaaaasy: 
aaa: fagagiagad IIa: eimagifaaragd u 
[Quackenbo’s edition of the Sanskrit Poems of Mayura, 
(Indo-Iranian Series, Vol. 9, 1917) p. 114]. In the 
former the repetition of consonants j, gh, etc., does 
not make it very difficult for recitation but in the 
latter the harsh and gurgling sound of gh, though it 
heightens the ojo-guna, makes it completely. devoid of 
prasada, (See zbid., notes, pp. 115 and 116). 
1 ibid., p. 224. 
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Aruna.!' Jagannatha is curiously silent on them.’ 
Mayitra, it must be said, bases many of his descrip- 
tions on the mythological accounts® found in the 
Puranas and Itihasas. But many of Jagannatha’s verses 
in this Lahari are based on his rich observation also. 
His description of the Sun-God as the Upanisadic 
aksipurusa,* his weaving out of a full metaphor of 
the Surya-kalpadruma and his portrayal of the rising 
Sun as the Supreme God and the only agent shedding 
the light of supreme knowledge, bespeak Jagannatha’s 
ultimate leanings towards Advaita Philosophy. 


In this Lahari Jagannatha has developed a parti- 
cular style suitable to his theme. The Sun is a very 
bright and powerful deity with golden rays spread all 
over the world; and they are associated with three 
gunas (poetic merits)—brightness (kdnti), vigour (ojas) 
and clearness or lucidity (prasdda)—, and are couched 
in poetic expressions possessing these three gunas. 
The constant employment of compounds and anuprasas 
(alliterations) in each verse heightens particularly ojas; 
and the careful selection of expressions with clear 
meanings gives prasdda and the: arrangement of 
sounds in a particular setting adds to kdnti; these 
bear ample evidence to the maturity of the author’s’ 
poetic art. 


! {bid., introduction, pp. 84 and 85. Whether Jagan- 
natha, the commentator on the Mayurasataka, is identi- 
cal with our author is still a matter of uncertainty. 
ibid., introduction, p. 7. 

2 See ante, p. 31. 

3 Quackenbo’s edition of the Sanskrit Poems of 
Mayura, introduction, p, 86. 

4 See ante, p. 32 and foot-note (9). 
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To heighten the ojo-guna this Lahari abounds in 
sabddlankdras, sometimes echoing the sense :— 


qatdiarear: sfatzafatearatraraivar: 
Wea BISA: MPizaanaeaarat azar: 17 
Here the last syllable of each phrase is repeated 
in rhythm. 


@l al Hal: TAT Al AaAaeioAl TAT Tg ary 1” 
Here there are repetition and variety. 
me We Veriaaenisat aesaea! Watla 

wild Wa Aaeat ATEaqTal argeaatiaerar: 1° 
Here the first sound of each word is repeated. 


The style (rit?) of this Lahari is gaudi, which 
is described by Vamana,* as possessing the two 
gunas—ojas and kdnti; but it may not stand in full 
comparison with the gaudi style of Mayura’s Surya- 
Sataka® which is mostly characterised by rigidity 
in expression and in_ structure, Mayutras style 
abounds in fAdntt and ojas while Jagannatha’s is a 
happy mixture of those two, the rigidity of which is 
often tempered by prasdda (lucidity and clearness). 


1 Sudhdlahari, verse 3. °* ibid., verse 9. 

3 ibid., verse 17. ‘ais: aiftaadi aetar i 1-2-19. 

° Quackenbo’s edition of the Sanskrit Poems of 
Mayura, introduction, p. 89. 

6 Vide the Rasagangddhara, p, 21— 
SST FRAGIAITS AIST Haars | aece 
TATSM NA MAHA AMATTA ©” ete, 


Though this has been said in reference to the first 
verse of this Lahari, yet it is applicable to the whole 


poem. For the definitions of ojas and prasdda, see the 
Gurumarmaprakdsika, p. 21, 
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The Amrtalahari is Jagannatha’s another devotional 

poem! wherein the author extols 

2. Amrta-lahari the extraordinary virtues of the sacred 

river Jumna. It contains only ten 

stanzas of the Ssardilavikridita metre and one Ssloka 
at the end, which is merely the author’s colophon— 


AF CSaATaa MATAMAATMT | 
ta: Sleecaizacar faet aaa i 


We have heard of another work from the same 
pen on the Jumna called the Yamundvarnandkhydytkd, 
of which nothing is known in detail except some stray 
passages quoted in the Rasagangddhara.*” As the 
whole work is not yet discovered, nothing can be 
definitely said about its character. As the title of the 
work is Yamundvarnandkhydyika, it may be affirmed 
that, unlike the five Laharis, it is only a gadya- 
kdvya into which the subtle beauties of nature are 
woven by the poet. One of the extracts given in the 
Rasagangddhara— 


TM AAAI — ATA AIS HATSAIaSeMaAT- 


RAMRAAAATATa ATTA nfiesweaea 13 

—beautifully describes the confluence of the Jumna 
with the Ganges which again falls into the ocean and 
as such, looks like the mighty arm of the Himalaya 
stretched out into the depths of the sea in search of 
his son Mount Mainaka. This description is truly 
pictorial and no painter could have given a different 
picture altogether. 


| Kavyamala Series I (1886) pp. 99-101. 
2 Rasagangddhara, pp. 19, 47, 128, 287 and 293. 
3 jbid., p. 19. 
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The Amrtalahari is, on the other hand, a small 
piece of devotional poetry where the poet surrenders 
himself to the sacred waters of the Jumna for the 
eternal purification of his soul. First he revels in 
the sight of the Kalindi, whose blue diamond-decked 
form would naturally remind all of Krsna’s_ lovely 
body which resembles the dark cloud in the sky.! 
The waters of the Jumna are naturally gifted with 
the immortal and wonderfully combined form of Hari 
and Hara by their blue external surface and by their 
bright interior full of precious gems.” They also 
possess the divine power of purifying the sinners and 
blessing them with choicest gifts even when they 
(the sinners) utter the name of Kalindi in a sportive 
tone; but how wonderful and miraculous would be 
the result when the people in contact with the sacred 
river are great devotees (like Jagannatha), who immerse 
themselves every day in her nectar-like water !°* 


1 Amrtalahari, ibid., verse 1— 
ara: | TaKaRa ! aa oa: TaTaRTSA, 
q: elfaiee | aeexdisqesfarat aq aiad | 
aan + aqasgy: Aiea alediza- 
AIPA eaegIe Aaa CASA: Ul 
 ibid., verse 4— 
ardaipmagaaaaae: famaediowag 
Wdad AeaAaalg HEMI Waal: TA: | 
ARAMA TUASAAS AT 
qaHes TAA TRews_enrt Taz ti 
3 ibid., verse 6— 
alerdifa Het tlagnaacaaraannaar- 
AAMAS TN Ae Ht Uaiea afaaa: | 
ATA APHeAHUT tar asa anleer 
aldat gaweae @ Alea Sargar qays 
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Again, Jagannatha, as a great devotee, expresses 
his wonder at the potency of the Jumna. How 
marvellous are the natural achievements of the waters 
of the Jumna when they work out by mere contact 
the purification of the worst sinners who commit the 
five mahdpdtakas—stealing gold, etc.,—and thus render 
nugatory all Sastraic purificatory rituals ( prayaSctttas ) 
and also by elevating the sinners to Heaven root out 
the howling pride of the King of the Dead;! for, 
he has the unquestionable power of putting the sinners 
to many a severe torture! How inexpressible and 
inimitable is the power of the Jumna! on account of 
natural affection and great regard for her, the Lord 
of the Dead, her brother, bears the contempt and 
disrespect displayed by the dying person in her holy 
(sin-removing) waters; and for whose immeasurable, 
inborn affection, her father, the Sun-God, endures 
the unbearable pain caused by the sudden break 
of his disc, when the passing virtuous souls leave 
behind their mortal bodies and flee away to Heaven 
through the disc of the Sun (Suryamandala) !* 


1 ibed., verse 7— 
AUAIWAIAUAHUA: BMT Ale 
FaAaeTRaIemay Gas DWiaaar: | 
WAMAPOLS ATA Ala: Tarfera- 
WeeFaagaagaay aa aaany i 
2 ibid., verse 9— 
aaa Waa aa ATTA 
aoa HA AT AZasaal Haledisia aa | 
agi WSsAeAsaaAlasalaaeal- 
faa aa fasaqatear dat aalcatae: 
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Above all 
qa wang wats! erg cada var 
aa arraaiadinglad ata cat: Rare | 
ag anftacaa az Awl Wat HAT UW! 


—this pathetically poetic outburst, quite characteristic 
of Jagannatha, suggests his special reason for having 
settled in his last days on the banks of the Jumna. 
The very blue appearance of the river Krsna which, 
though quite inaccessible to ordinary men, would in 
deep and unbroken meditation enable him to realise 
what is inviolable in nature—the Supreme Brahman— 
expressed as in a nut-shell in the syllables of the 
word Krsna. That the Jumna was one of His close 
associates especially in His younger days when He 
was roaming through the Brndavana along with cows 
and cowherds, would have naturally at the very sight 
of her given rise in Jagannatha’s reflective mind to 
the deep devotion to his Lord. This kind of indirect 
reference to things to be described is one of the chief 
characteristics of Jagannatha’s devotional lyrics which 
can as well be found in the first benedictory verse of 
the Rasagangddhara (found also in his Bhaminivildsa)?— 


‘eeaty aeorag Herat eet sorr- 
aagragrkat aera aaftaars | 
alaratittetteattazqzareeaat 
adatrghadt wag aft areitaat uv’ 


‘Let the wonderful line of clouds taking its stand on the 
divine trees on the banks of the Jumna, the daughter of 


! ibid., verse 8. 
° Santasamullasa, verse 3. 
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Kalinda mountain; encircled by hundreds of lightnings 
of permanent lustre and removing the fresh troubles of 
men through compassion even when only remembered 
—be the object of my contemplation’; and in 
another verse found in the Rasagangddhara‘ and the 
Bhaminivildsa?— 
‘qantaante aca: ofarot waren: 
aa Axa AA FT Aadl aaat aasyz | 
arama aaa aes ware: 
fared wala fara sar Hontaaragz uu’ 


‘There are many beautiful birds in this world; 
of them all I am greatly attached to the cataka; 
for it is through him that, by being reminded of the 
cloud, his friend, the indescribable Brahman, which goes 
by the name Krsna, finds its way into my mind. 
That the very sight of the cdtaka bird reminds him 
of the row of clouds, the saviours of their life, which 
again calls to his mind the charmful and lovely form 
of Lord Krsna shows the wealth of his poetic fancy, 
as also his intense devotion to the commonly inacces- 
gible feet of God. Finally he expresses his faith in 
the Jumna as capable of purifying all people from 
their sins if they, while immersing themselves every 
day in her water, worshipping her with the seven 
names—Samjndakdntasutd,  Krtdntabhagini, Sri-Krsna- 
nityapriyd, Pdponmulini, Punyadhatri, Yamuna and 
Kalindi.’ 

Ip. 221. ? Santasamullasa verse, 11. 

3 Amrtalahari, tbid., verse 10. 

agqaiedaa Halreaainia signa 
qizqiett parata age aiieiee Gey aa: | 
ud alata Wied ae a aa aelaaat: 
AAA rAAaeAAAAg WT AMA 
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Jagannatha’s Laksmi-lahari! is another devotional 
poem in praise of lLaksmi, the 

3. Laksmi-lahari Goddess of Wealth. It contains 
forty-one verses in the Sikharini 

metre, of which one verse (with some alteration) has 
been quoted in the Rasagangadhara.” In this lahavi is 
described the lovely form of Laksmi from Her foot to 
head in a highly artistic diction. The first five 
verses describe the captivating power of Her apdnga 
(eye-corner) by which She creates, protects and 
destroys the entire world. Her naturally reddish 
feet ;° Her shining nails more overwhelming in 
splendour than even the nectar-rays of the moon;* 


' Kavyamala Series II (1886), pp. 104-111. 


2 Laksmilahari, ibid., verse 30— 
AMIE: aaselteeaaara- 
fasial ararat a f agaagisht sas | 
caeaage fait aaa waar 
Ha Caadl fagwaagea AB Awa: 


This verse with some alteration is quoted in the 
Rasagangddhara, p. 421 and also in the Bhdminivildsa, 
Srhigarasamullasa, verse 137 (Vaidya’s edition)— 


AIFS: PFAUICHgSaear 

fadiat Barat ae agaaraisit fA: 
qaleaieagg tia Waa aaa 

HA Tat: Aal aywageea sfafeaq uv 


> Laksmilahari, ibid., verses 6-8 and 11. 


* ibid., verse 12. 
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Her fully decorated ankles;' Her thighs surpassing 
the trunks of elephants in softness and the golden 
plantain trees in lustre;” Her buttocks clad with an 
orange silk circled by a well-decked girdle that dims 
even the Sun-disc;* Her slender waist;* Her deep 
and round navel which is the great source of attraction 
for Hari’s eyes;*® Her full and symmetrical breasts ;° 
Her lotus-like heart, the ocean of sympathy;’ Her 
four hands surpassing the lotus-stalk in lustre,> with 
a lotus in one hand ready to bless the needy and 
afflicted ;? Her garland, the source of. accumulation 
of wealth and_ recreation for the eyes of Hari, 
the remedy for the sufferings of Her devotees 
and the destructive force of all worldly perils;?° 
Her fingers of dazzling brightness;!! Her neck 
surpassing Hari’s conch in its beauty;’ Her bright 
face always shedding ambrosia and brightening all 
quarters ; ° Her teeth shining with smile in the 
lotus-like face;'* Her nose breathing out sweet 
fragrance surpassing even musk;!* Her cheeks with 
falling curls possessing a pearl lace looking like a 
digit of the moon drawn up by a column of 
darkness;'® Her bright eyes and penetrating looks 
capable of warding off the effects of chill penury ; 7 
Her ears ever busy in hearing the virtues of Lord 
Narayana and the burning grievances of the suffering 
world;!® Her pair of ear-rings (tatankas) with red 


1 ibid., verse 14. 10 tbid., verse 27. 
2 ibid., verse 15. 1 ibid., verse 28. 
3 ibid., verse 16. 2 ibid., verse 29. 
4 wbid., verses 17 and 18. © ibid., verse 30. 
5 ibid., verses 19 and 20. | ibid., verse 31. 
6 ibid., verses 21 and 22. ?}° ibid., verse 32. 
7 ibid., verse 23. 16 ibid., verse 33. 
8 ibid., verse 24. 7 ibid., verses 34 and 35. 
9 ibid., verses 25 and 26, | cibid., verse 36. 
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dazzling splendour of the rising sun and bestowing 
power on Visnu to protect the world at the time of 
deluge;' Her long diamond-decked lock of hair, 
looking like a thick row of dark clouds, the fragrance 
of which is coveted by bees;* Her two elephants on 
either side raising their trunks and pouring crystal 
water on Her body *—these portrayals in poetic lavish- 
ness and exaggeration naturally heighten Jagannatha’s 
intense devotion and piety to the Goddess Laksmi. 


Most of the verses in this Lahavi contain Jagan- 
natha’s prayer to Laksmi to save him from peril, 
both temporal and spiritual. The last two verses 
express his sentiment that he is a helpless child in 
the hands of Laksmi to be looked after and fondled 
by Her soft hands. 


In the tenth verse— 
au aad Baawaewraraear 
Prarea fg cphatata dist aetas | 
Wa: weseg a TS Gawaed TaET- 
aqanage aes Azar agar 


he describes, in the technical language of the Hindu 
Mantraéastra, a Laksmimantra— >’ ‘ST ’—the con- 
stant and concentrated utterance of which will bring 
one immense wealth and great respect among the 
learned. 


The style of this Lahari is simple and sublime 
in that each verse brings home to the readers the 
author's deep devotion to Laksmi, the Hindu Goddess 
of wealth and prosperity. 


' ibid., verse 37. ® dbid., verse 38. * ibid., verse 39. 
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The Karundlahart and the Gangdlahari are the 
_ best of Jagannatha’s devotional lyrics. 
4. The Karuna The Karundlahari' or the Visnulahari? 
Lahari . . rs 
expressly indicates his sole reliance 
on the mercy of Visnu, the protector of the world, 
The author's tone in this Lahari is one of elegant 
pathos which the poet has clothed in forty-three 
beautiful verses in the famous Viyogint metre.? The 
very opening stanzas,‘ twelve in Vamsastha metre, 
bear evidence to his utter disgust with the material 
enjoyments that are transitory and unreal. In this 
Lahari he looks for spiritual guidance from the all 
sympathetic and graceful visage of Lord Visnu. His 
pathetic appeals to His mercy are realistic and very 
touching. His loud complaints against God exemplify 


! Kadvyamadld Series II, 1886, pp. 55-61. 
2 ibid., p. 61 foot-note— 
‘sai 4 Quast aaaaa fata 1 
4: Wea aaa Aged Taare: u’—ay Gealeaat- 
SHBAAGAA FAG | 

3 Three verses—16, 25 and 55 are quoted in the 
Rasagangddhara, pp. 98, 387 and 510 respectively. 

* The third verse is found in the R. G. p. 390. 
After the fifty-fifth verse there are five verses of which 
the first four are also found in the Bhdminivildsa 
(IV-5; IV-6; IV-8; IV-1) and the last one un- 
doubtedly belongs to the Karundlahari, though some 
editions of B. V. give it as the thirteenth verse of the 
Santasamullasa. Cf, Jagannatha’s remark infhis R. G. 
p. 36—s% 49g (Gtalateaeat: .., 1... TAAMIAzeaq ) 
aaa waaghM Hesgawwestaiaa asaa- 
wraararaaarera 
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his great devotion to God Visnu. To take liberties 
with God and accuse Him of refusing his request in 
spite of oft-repeated prayers and sacrifices, is one of 
the chief characteristics of all great devotees; and 
in this respect, Jagannatha can be regarded as one of 
the foremost. This fact comes out clearly from even 
a cursory glance of a few stanzas of this Lahari in 


Viyogint metre— 
‘aig! drat caries ! 
gia aRerageaay | 
azaty a at area 
waa et! eaazaiaaarsy i 


(Verse 13) 
quetta sated faa: 
aa Al ANATFAATTN | 
@ ey Walszeai 
GAMMA AV AA: | 
(V. 14) 
aq aa a a Usa 
a fe faartaztaaay | 
ata af wamty sur! 
FOU HATTA TAA I 
(V. 16) 
aqAaaasty fait 
qaaiat waar zane ! 
aaa Borat fara 
fey araeaiaart i aeza: 


afa! aaqe wafer: 
qmaaa faaraa ware | 
HAHA TARTANA 
a frarat waar ey Fat 


(V. 17) 


(V. 26): 
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aif! Sarazerfea: Pg: 
WTaGsl AAPA ASI | 
a Bay a oiwaeaat 
fy areal amaze! seaha: u 
(V. 32) 
wena fe grater 
VTA AUS BAT | 
Ta aEsaTsAT- 
aaaig Suratatseata 
(V.£89) 
SF ACTAACISS A 
a fe a werag ea faa! 
Hragawaisd 
fy Valea BASIE: UI 
(Vi. Ga) 
Just like a weeping child, Jagannatha resigns 
himself to divine mercy for the purification of his 
soul, raises his voice of prayer to the highest pitch 
and bursts out into his highly pathetic and emotional 
poetry until at last his voice falls down in the worship 
and meditation of God in his supremely divine form. 
He describes in a kulaka of fourteen verses the body 
of Visnu, from head to foot, taking rest under the 
divine tree in the Manimandapa of the beautiful 
Brndavana.! This divine form possesses a lovely lock 
of hair hanging from His crowned head decked with 
diamonds and _ peacock-feathers; a fore-head with 
round falling curls;” a face, like the autumn moon, 
with eyes resembling blossomed lotuses, with reddish 
lips and white teeth;* with ears having two diamond 
rings of dazzling splendour brightening the cheeks; * 


1 Karundlahari, ibid., verse 40, ~ * ibid., verse 42. 
2 ibid., verse 41. * ibid., verse 43, 
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a neck adorned with a garland of pearls and with a 
vanamdadla extending to the feet with more brilliance 
than that of lightning; a chest, the seat of Laksmi, 
with unequalled brightness;' the lotus-hands with 
beautiful wristlets bent on elevating the down-trodden ;’ 
the diamond-ringed fingers ever engaged in playing on 
the flute and captivating the eager minds of the 
people;® a lomardji (line of hair) sprung up from the 
deep navel that attracts the eyes of the damsels of 
the cowherds;* two thighs clad in yellow silk and 
two knees brightened by the lustre shooting forth from 
the anklets;*® two ankles of highly attractive form; ® 
two reddish soles with symbols of kuliSa, ankuSa, 
kambu, ambuja, dhvaja, cakra, ete.;’ two feet capable 
of destroying all sufferings and beautiful by the lustre 
of the gems on the crowns of Brahman, Siva and 
other Devas prostrating before Hari;*—such a lovely 
form of Hari, Jagannatha used to worship for his own 
eternal purification and ultimately for His choicest 
blessings. 


‘ai fataaal fanaa aia avigataq’® 


—To Jagannatha the true significance of the word 
Krsna is that it is the gateway of the abode of 
salvation—the Supreme Bliss. 


1 Gbid., verses 44 and 45. 


* ibid., verse 46. S ibid., verse 49. 
3 ibid., verse 47. 6 tbid., verse 50. 
* ibid., verse 48. 7 dbid., verse 51. 


* ibid., verse 52. Compare verses 40-52 with Vedanta 


Desgika's Devandyakapancdsat, verses 16-48. All these 
verses contain a description of Visnu’s body from head 
to foot. 

® tbid., verse 58 (fourth foot). 
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The style of this Lahavi is very simple and many 
verses are reminiscent of Yamunacarya’s S/ofraratna 
in ideas and metre :— 

MUTAKAT T aAgeaE 
Hea! Big aad WszgsAA | 
ear fawaisid Ry: tara: 
a ag Alga Greate u (Verse 26) 
AVMACAUIAAT Waa WlawaMiaray | 
ania awinad ee! HIT aawarAareK| us (V.. 48) 
aze ACA A AAAS Hed ca TaAaaTA J | 
Arataananeast anaq! wert aT et Alea 


CV. 51) 
aa TUAQasaiSat warcaeeay wena F | 
FATAGAY AT VW AIG A sey Bayaraar |) 

(Ve 55) 


1 Compare verses in the Karundlahari— 
faqizar aia fasiaaiqa 
fasreyal waaay fay ! 
qt FaHICATAA AI Za 
aaraareat waa faratea: ui 
Verse 1 and verse 26 cited above, p. 46. 
Also see verses 30 and 35— 
qfadisafagralstt a- 
aHaa MRasrral Tey | 
Haag sdizaecaa 
eqeqaIsa FAS | 
sfrqe et! wa-aaar | 
fafataraateaa are | 
FAY FS SUATMT- 
ata wifaezaaitiaeqara: Ui 
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Jagannatha’s Gangd-lahari or Piyusa-lahari' is one 
of the most popular devotional poems 
in the domain of Sanskrit lyric poetry. 
It contains 52 verses” containing the author's prayer 
to Goddess Ganga and one Sloka at the end 
which contains a phalasru'i— 


5. Ganga-lahari 


‘zat yTHsaT aTaraa fama | 
4: (aa Baa Wasa Gaarq: i’ 


It is recited by people in North India when they 
worship the Sacred Ganges. It is a traditional belief 
that Jagannatha, while helpless!y sitting on the steps 
of the banks of the Ganzges and reciting this Lahari, 
was washed off by the current rising step by step and 
Sloka after Sloka, and carried away to the God's 
abode.*® Therefore tradition attributes this phenomenon 
to his supernatural power and believes that he took 
permanent shelter in tha bosom of Goddess Ganges. 
It is beyond doubt that the pathetic and devotional 
element in this poem is boundless and beyond expression. 


Many verses in this Lahari clearly express the 
author's helplessness at the hands of other deities and 
of all lords of tha earth who are not accessible alike 
to him and other pesople.* Just like a child he 
surrenders to the Ganges from whom he demands 
Sympathetic treatment when he is helpless, guidance 


! Lucknow Printing Press, Huzrutgunj, 1898. 


> Some more verses in praise of Ganga (which are 
not found in the printed text of the Gangdlaharz) are 
quoted in the Rasagangddhara: pp. 271, 484, 485, ete. 


> Pandit Durgaprasad’s edition of the Rasaganqgda- 
dhara, introduction, pp. 1 and 2; Dr. Har Dutt Sarma’s 
edition of the Bhdminivildsa, introduction, pp. 4 and 5. 


* Gangadlahari, ibid., verses 4 and 19. 
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to reach the holy regions when he falls a prey to 
great sins, cure when he is suffering from any ailment 
and supply of nectar when his heart is eternally thirsty.! 
To him and to his co-devotees the waters of the 
Ganges apvear to be the crest of earthly splendour 
and power; the wonderful creation of Lord Khanda- 
parasu, the great essence of all Revelations; the living 
embodiment of all piety and purity;* the contributor 
to the deliciousness of the divine nectar;* the 
destroyer of the poverty and sins of the afflicted;° 
the exterminator of Avidyd (Ignorance).and its effects ;° 
the off-spring of the lotus-feet of Visnu, the Lord of 
Laksmi;’ the permanent occupant of the matted hair 
of Siva, the enemy of Cupid;® the deliverer of the 
world from all its sufferings;’ an effective cure to the 
mental and physical deformities of mankind—ignorance, 
blindness, lameness, dumbness, etc.;'° a perennial 
fountain of bliss surpassing even the nirvdnapadavi ;™ 
the contributor to mental calmness and _ peace;?? 
a great source of dharma; a means of accumulating 
imperishable wealth; the creator of new pleasures;!* 
the support of the three worlds and of the whole 


1 jbid., verse 24. 

2 ibid., verse 1. 

3 jbid., verses 1, 13 and 25. 

4 jbid., verses 1 and 6. 

5 jbid., verses 2, 5, 8, 13 and 26. 
6 ibid., verses 2 and 18. 

7 ibid., verse 21. 

8 ibid., verses 3, 12, 14, 21, 22 and 27. 
9 ibid., verse 25. 

10 jhid., verse 15. 

ll ihbid., verse 6. 

2 jbid., verses 8 and 18. 

3 ibid., verse 18, 
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burden of brahmdnda;' a supreme deity accessible to 
all devotees and elevating them all! alike to Heaven, 
though She is formless, eternal, inconceivable and 
inexpressible,,—such are the waters of the Ganges. 
that Jagannatha had recourse to for the eternal 
purification of his soul. 

As regards the literary worth of this Lahari, many 
stanzas are simple, graceful and full of vigour, and 
fifteen or more verses are quoted in the Rasagangddhara,* 
of which one may be cited here— 


‘wagzataaa age aaqaaa: 
aged alea fagaaas aiataacr: | 
wig srafararawnqardaaar- 
auqiieg ata vata! ed faa 
‘There are in the three worlds many sacred waters 
to purify the ordinary sinners who begin to repent 
all at once; but to purify those whose actions are 
inexpiable, You, Oh Mother! are alone powerful.’ 

His boundless devotion can be noticed from his 
firm belief in the Ganges to bestow on him permanent 
happiness, both temporal and spiritual, as described 
in the verse— 

‘fear: aus fraraite srerdacat: 
Qe Takata: Bia a qwesraqiys: | 


! ibid., verses 18 and 27. ® ibid., verses 10 and 11. 
5 Rk. GA. 
Page Verse Page Verse Page Verse Page Verse Page Verse 
243 1 o12 14 491 21 451 24 472 = 37 
468 4 243 15 210 22 467 28 140 47 
461: 13 204 17 ay 23 366 32 386 50 


* Gangdlahari, ibid., verse 17. R. G. p. 204. ‘HaeTz- 
attlqq’ is another reading. 
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Ga Wa Arataa AG Ha: Fas 
WTA: gray fatsasrazaq: uw’) 


“There are many who have secured worldly benefits 
without fail, (through your grace); Many others are 
there who seek the spiritual path and have themselves 
purified (in your sacred waters); but here is Jagan- 
natha who, Oh mother! rests in peace, leaving to you 
all his burdens of this and the other world’. 


His faith in the Ganges as the only benefactor 
of the helpless can be understood from the verse— 


‘afaaead TAA GRAAAITAHAA 
aati wa: eI ala a Hlaa: afea fagat: | 
Ma BeUAMARAgHaat J Aadt 
aAgraes A Waals Raa un’? 
“There are many gods to bestow happiness on the 
virtuous in return for their deeds; but I do not see 


anybody except you to bless in the other world the 
helpless (like myself) who have done no good’. 


His final wish to repose in the bosom of the 
“Ganges is expressed in a tone full of pathos and 
devotion— 


‘qa: Feat Alataa age ata: aes: 
faqz: aed afaaty a fonPaanag | 
galdigaey BeTaAaaaay 
Rugg at azezt mag Rea’? 


! ihid., verse 36. 
2 ibid., verse 45. 
3 ibid., verse 46. 
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‘I had no mental rest anywhere, by merely drinking 
your water and enjoying the company of friends. 
Oh mother of sympathetic heart! allow me, sleepless 
so long, now to sleep on your Jap which is cool by 
soft winds’. 


The style of this Lahari is simple and majestic, 
and in it, as in the Amrtalahari, the poetic imagination 
soars on such a high plane that it creates many a 
charming picture of the water-element in Nature, 
clothed rather in an ornamented, handsome and fine 
garment. 


Of the three panegyrics the Jagaddadbharana may be 
said to be a eulogy of Shah Jahan 
(b) Three and Dara Shukoh. P. M. Paranjape 
Panegyrics: however conjectures, on the support of 
1. Jagadabha- @ Manuscript reading of some verses 
rana. and a colophon of the work, that it is 
a panegyric of the Rajput Prince 
Jagatsimha, son of Ranakrsnasimha of Udaipur (the 
latter of whom died in 1628) and remarks that the 
title Jagaddbharana is suitable to Jagatsimha rather 
than to Dara Shukoh. But what led Jagannatha 
to eulogise Jagatsimha in a poem is not known. 


But many scholars are of opinion that the Jagad- 
dbharana' is devoted to the praise exclusively of Dara 
Shukoh.2 If the verses ‘ WAtatY BETA AO’, etc. and 


1 Paranjape’s edition of the Bhdminivildsa, (Poona, 
1895) introduction, p. X XV. f.-n. 

* Pt. Durgaprasada’s edition of the Rasagangddhara, 
introduction, p. 3; Catalogus Catalogorum, I. pp. 196 and 
361; Dr. Qanungo’s Dara Shukoh, pp. 418 and 419; 
Dr. Har Dutt Sarma’s edition of the Bhaminivildsa, 
introduction, p. 10. 
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‘ATS Wisaa:.... fe_ratagar’, etc., are taken 
to be the verses of the Jagaddbharana, then the poem 
should be a eulogy of Shah Jahan and his son Dara 
Shukoh and not of the latter only. 


Pandit Durgaprasad mentions a manuscript of the 
Jagaddbharana and says that the poem is identical with 
the Prdndbharana substituting the name Daraéaha (Dara 
Shukoh) for Prananarayana.! Th. Aufrecht also holds 
the same view.” But in the light of the evidence made 
available, no definite opinion can be pronounced on the 
alleged identity of the two poems in question. Moreover, 
Jagannatha composed many impromptu verses, as the 
need for illustration arose in the Rasagangddhara ;* 
and the very compilation of those verses into a casket 
of poetry with the title Bhdminivildsa* indicates the 
authors intention that posterity should not be left 
in the lurch in tracing out the sources of his verses. 
The Bhdminivildsa in four samullasas does not contain 
many such verses found in the Rasagangddhara. It is 
not therefore improbable that Jagannatha took from 
the Jagaddbharana those verses in the Rasagangddhara 
that refer to a king in general and are not found in 
the Prdndbharana.’ 


1 Rasagangddhara, tbid., introduction, p. 3. 
2 Catulogus Catalogorum, pp. 196 and 391. 
3 Vide the Rasaganyddhara, introductory verse 6. 
ay AAagqeMaSy Hex wary falea a Tees Sez 1 
* Vide the last verse— 
SIA AAA sEAals WET | 
qeaIaalat ASAI HAT AIT 
5 Vide the Rasagangddhara, pp. 245 and 246— 
faaea fagat am... earaaar ala 
p. 246— aia... @ arash ui 
p. 273— afaal agaafa... ea aad ete., ete. 
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Whether the Jagaddbharana is different from the 
Prdndbharana or not, it is, like the latter, a muktaka 
kavya in that each verse is independent and is set in 
a fresh context. Three verses, of which one refers 
to the Delhi emperor in general, one to Shah Jahan 
and another to Dara Shukoh may be quoted here— 


‘qumananze atifa acaaracanr: 
qaq: arediegt aie azhast aezla AA: | 
fatal aa fia ha Fata Praw- 
fat Sraarearatra fesracata: i’? 
‘If the Divine trees, uprooted by a storm, fall down 
from the celestial garden, the entire world would 


rejoice; but what good are these lifeless trees? 
May the Delhi emperor live long in this world!’ 


Caf aeagia! aaacgestt goat a0- 
taeaVaTTalawy aria Fe AAT | 
Wal FATHOM Fa: Ble saat aray- 
@ 2a aay araHqereat Taal AT Ul’? 


‘Oh King Shahabuddin! It goes without saying that 
there is none to equal you in virtue. Even if the 
Creator should create a new world afresh, there will 
be none comparable to you!’ 


‘qramaer qisare: faage aedizarar: far 
TalalaeAH TT Yaa HI AST ASA: | 
faq WU Al BM Beal TaleqgHe TAY 
greg ! waar al aad fegiaciaga: 1’ 


' Rasagangdadhara, p. 421. 
> ibid., p. 210. 
> ibid., p. 496. 
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“Oh milky ocean! do not be vain and conceited at 
the thought that you are the unique creation of God 
gifted with boundless greatness, depth of heart and 
many invaluable gems; for there is the emperor of 
Delhi, Dara Shukoh, to equal you.’ 


The three verses found in the extant Prdndbharana 


(1) fava ga araa:...... aaa Hiaeqeaz: ;! 
(2) ate: alewar....... fata: RAR aT: 5? 
and (3) arereaeq qaisata: 2... faa stiarrarcra:* 


are quoted in the Rasagangddhara with the alterations 
(1) Safa arsta aaiata: * (2) fatzat fegratraga:,’ 
and (3) fasaa fap@iatraga:* | Forty-eight’ verses of 
the former are given in the latter for illustrative 
purposes without mentioning the source. All these 
citations are in all probability from the Jagaddbharana, 
if the Prdndbharana is merely an adaptation of some 
verses from the Jagaddbharana. 


1 Kavyamala edition, * Rasagangddhara, pp. 291 


tbid., verse 22. and 292. 
2 ibid., verse 15. © ibid., p. 405. 
3 ibid., verse 5. 6 tbid., p. 496. 
7R. G— 


Verse Page Verse Page Verse Page Verse Page Verse Page 
4 56 12 475 Zh 2S 30 «6-183 45° = SOL 
~ ao id > $8 22 ok 34 313 4 S21 
5 496 ee: fi. 23 «264 ao 211 Ay «© 319 
6 498 14 305 24 234 ~ aoe 46 «203 
7 67. 3 405 2) 204 | i At: Zoe 
S 378 16 479 26 409 ot Ste A8 =. 75 
»  &t . 47 360 Zt S06 38 358 49 =184 
» 490 18 135 28 498 39 318 50 =6499 
9 453 «eee 29 308 40 233 ol 444 

10 417 19 212 30 349 Al 449 53 =. 216 
1L 328 20 216 gL 351 42 321 
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The Prdndbharana containing fifty-three verses in 
diverse metres (as the Kavyamala Series I 
goes),! is a eulogy of Prananarayana 
who is referred to in this poem as 
KamateSvara? (or Kamatddhipa) and Kdmarupesvara.® 
The first two stanzas indicate the poet’s satisfaction 
in finding out a hero for eulogy who is regarded by 
him as above all the vices that spoil kings generally. 
In the succeeding verses he is described as a king of 
world-wide fame;* a seat of greatness and magnani- 
mity and a mine of rare and invaluable qualities ;° 
a living force to create terror among enemies;° an 
unrivalled knight whose valour surpasses even that of 
the Sun and as such is known in all quarters and in 
heaven;’ the non-hurter of the innocent, except the 
Sun-god who suffers much when the dead enemies of 
Prananarayana pass through His disc to heaven;'* 
the remover of the world’s adversity and the maker of 
its prosperity;® a living ornament of the earth;'® 
the best of God's creations; '! a great lover of learning, 
a good poet and a dialectician and a benevolent patron 
of poets;!* a speaker of truth, a man of high reputa- 
tion, righteous in action and god-fearing;'® covetous 
of dharma! and the lover of SatruSri;'* and unkind 
only to enemies.!® 


2. Prana- 
bharana. 


1 1886, pp. 79-90. 9 ibid., verses 9, 21, 23, 31 
2 ibid., verses 32 and 52. and 40. 


3 ibid., verses 2,15 and 22. 1 zbid., verse 11. 
4 ibid., verses 6, 9, 37, 43 |! ¢bid., verses 19 and 35. 
and 48. 2 tbid., verses 11, 16 and 23. 
5 ibid., verses 5 and 51. =} ibid., verses 21, 23 and 27. 
8 ibid., verses 4, 17,18, 20, | cbid., verse 23. 
21, 26, 34, 38 and 39. !° cbid., verse 26. 
7 ibid., verses 8 and 15. "8 ibid., verses 7, 17, 21, 
5 ibid., verse 10. 23 and 29. 
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In the seventh verse— 
WAMRAS RANA Gls TBIGAT 
SFM ANAl AAT BWI A_rsaizaag | 
MAS Waa At: AAIrIa 
qari faa aieg! waa: sMeTAATIT I 


Prananarayana’s invasion of the kingdoms—Alaka, Cola, 
Lanka, Lata and Anga—is indirecily referred to; but 
the historicity of these conquests is extremely doubtful. 


Prananarayana is known from other sources as 
‘a worthy descendant of Nara Narayan’ of the Koch 
dynasty. His long reign for 1633-36 ‘is memorable in 
the annals of Koch Bihar’ for its having contributed 
‘prosperity and happiness’ to the state and also for 
regaining its ‘long-lost independence. The Koch 
chronicles record that he was ‘deeply religious. an 
unrivalled scholar, expert in music and dancing, a 
great builder of temples, roads and bridges, in short, 
a good and great ruler, capable and industrious, under 
whom there was all-round peace, prosperity and happi- 
ness. He was a very popular king, a man of daring 
initiative, energy and ambition and well-versed in 
administration and not at all an “indolent voluptuary ”’, 
as some historians call him. As a loyal vassal, he 
readily helped in person all Mughal campaigns against. 
the Assamese and the chief of Kamrup; so his relation 
to the Mughals during the early part of his reign is 
characterised by ‘peace, amity and good-will.’ 


For nearly twenty years until the Mughal War 
of Succession broke out, Prananarayana was engaged 
in ‘building activities and variegated cultural pursuits ’. 
In 1657 he declared himself as an independent king of 
Koch Bihar by the non-payment of tribute to the 
Mughal emperor and he strove hard for territorial 
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expansion by occupying the ‘long-lost Kamrup. The 
Mughal faujdar could not successfully fight against 
the usurper; so he had to leave Kamrup to the free 
occupation of the two contending parties—the Kochs 
and the Ahoms. The Ahoms were stronger than the 
Kochs and the former drove away the latter from 
Kamrup. Thus Prananarayana’s dream to regain the 
long-lost Kamrup was dispelled. 


To make matters worse, in 1659 the new Bengal 
viceroy, Mir Jumla, got the imperial orders ‘to punish 
the lawless Zamindars of the province ’ and determined 
to capture first Koch Bihar with its king. The latter 
saw his helplessness and sent an envoy to the former, 
“craving pardon for his disloyalty and open hostility.’ 
But Mir Jumla, as a very strong man, wanted to 
avenge the insult by capturing him. So he imprisoned 
the envoy and marched with a mighty army to Koch 
Bihar. Prananarayana fled to the Bhutan hills. Thus 
Koch Bihar fell into the hands of Mir Jumla without 
any opposition. He then demanded the Bhutan King 
to hand the fugitive over to him, but the Bhutan king 
did not yield. As Mir Jumla’s cavalry could not 
march to Bhutan, he went on an expedition to attack 
the Ahoms, after making elaborate arrangements for 
a peaceful administration of Koch Bihar under a 
separate faujdar. Thus the Koch Bihar campaign and 
its administration by Mir Jumla was a great * military 
success’, yet its political results were short-lived. 
Some chanzges in the land-assessment were however 
introduced by the Mughal officers against whom 
the people of Koch Bihar rose in rebellion, as 
a sign of protest. Mir Jumla was absent in Assam, 
and so he could not help the Mughal officer in 
Koch Bihar who was thus forced to leave that place 
immediately. 
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Prananarayana returned to his capital and once 
more became an independent king of Koch Bihar in 1661. 
Mir Jumla died in 1663. This was welcomed by 
Prananarayana, but in 1644 his successor Shaista Khan 
came to complete the campaign of Koch Bihar started 
by Mir Jumla. Prananarayana had then to prefer his 
submission to the Mughal viceroy to another Mughal 
invasion, owing to his ill-health and internal troubles. 
He also offered to pay a sum of five and a half lakhs 
as war-indemnity in a few instalments. These terms 
were accepted by the Mughal viceroy; and all the 
Mughal forces were withdrawn from Koch Bihar when 
two money-payments were made. This settled Koch 
Bihar’s position as a Mughal vassal state. Prana- 
narayana died in 1666. 


Whatever might be the final result of Prana- 
narayanas ambitious plans against the Mughals and 
Ahoms, his name deserves honourable mention in the 
history of Koch Bihar. In the whole line of Koch 
kings, Naranarayan and Prananarayana are the two 
names worth-mentioning as great kings; and both 
from the standpoint of internal development as well as 
foreign relation, Prananarayana’s reign was regarded 
as the ‘golden age in the annals of Koch Bihar.” 


Thus Prananarayana’s grand achievements explain 
Jagannatha’s extravagant eulogy of his royal patron, 
Prananarayana, as an extraordinary monarch comparable 
only to a divine or semi-divine being, not tainted by 
an iota of sin or vice. 


1g, N. Bhattacarya, A History of Mughal North- 
east Frontier Policy, 1929,.pp. 253, 255; 299-311. 
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Of the Asaphavildsakhydyikd, only its introductory 
passage! and two verses” are known. 
From them it is understood that Jagan- 
natha enjoyed the patronage of Asaf 
Khan, the very influential official during the reigns of 
Jahangir and Shah Jahan and that he won the title 
of Panditardja from Shah Jahan in recognition of his 
greatness as a man of letters; that he wrote the 
Asaphavildsa at the instance of one Rayamukunda of 
Mathura (of whom nothing is known), that he found 
in Asaf Khan not only a benevolent patron but 
also a man of many noble and lovable qualities and 
that Asaf Khan’s death was a fatal blow to him, 
which he records in most pathetic poetry. 


3. Asapha- 
vilasa. 


A few passages of the Asaphavildsa* and the 
Yamundvarnanadkhydyikad * make it clear that his prose 
is generally characterised by lucidity ( prasdda), though 
at times obscured by long compounds with over- 
whelming alliterations and other figures of speech. 


1 See ante, p. 15, f.-n. 3. 
* See ante, p. 16. 
5 Vide the Rasagangddhara, ibid., p. 312— 


sagiaattarasagzagsalgadgel Halacha sess 
alfsaiq ll This passage is in all probability from the 
Asaphavildsa. 

* Vide ibid., pp. 19 and 287—autl WAaATAaA—aag- 
Walto—see ante, p. 37; p. 47—4al AA AaAATATSaT- 
fatal wasands Aaeaaed: aacasaa aia sega i 
‘farqanasaqaem, ssa aqacaqar alear’: 
p. 12834 WRATATA—WaseNaaaed a Tasehia- 
aaad | satasae gatas; p, 293—‘aemeatsecqael- 
qUavagqemaya-agiasaoasaed wrasar’ u 
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His style is far inferior to that of Banabhatta, the 
father of prose literature in Classical Sanskrit.! 


‘ Banabhatta flourished in an age when the Sans- 
krit language was growing rapidly in various aspects— 
poetry, prose and drama. Kalidasa, Bharavi and other 
poets enriched both the content and style of Sanskrit 
poetry. Subandhu, the author of the Vdsavadattd, by 
his contribution to prose literature in Sanskrit, won 
an unequalled reputation as a writer of paronomastic 
prose. Kalidasa and King Harsa (the patron of 
Banabhatta) were already shining stars in the firmament 
of Sanskrit Drama. And Banabhatta found it very 
difficult to hold his banner up as a poet and he turned 
all his attention towards prose-writing, which is highly 
praised by all critics—va Hatat fsa aaf-a—prose is 
the touch-stone of poets. Prose-writing was made by 
him an art to be constantly practised only by master- 
hands and we see in each section of the Kadambar?, 
especially in the Purvabhaga, masterly descriptions of 
the Vindhydtavi and such other wild but beautiful 
features of Nature. The Mahdsvetd episode and the 
SukandsopadeSa are master-pieces in the Kdadambari. 
In spite of the natural flow and grace of his style, 
he made the art of prose-writing in Sanskrit very 
difficult and even formidable by the introduction of 
certain rules or conventions in the choice of words, 
phrases and constructions also. His master-genius has 
established for himself once for all a unique name as 
the greatest prose-writer in Sanskrit. The over-study 
and the over-popularity of his historical romance 
the Harsacarita and of his less artificial Kddambari 
created many authors in later era to sedulously ape 
him. One of the partially successful attempts we find 
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Another well-known work of Jagannatha is the 
Bhdminivildsa which, Nagesabhatta says, 
the poet composed specially before he 
wrote the Rasagangddhara in order to 
provide illustrations for that work.! This view, 
however, is not correct. The fact of the matter 
seems to be that Jagannatha made impromptu verses 
as the need for illustration arose in writing his 


(c) Bhamini- 
vilasa. 


in Vamanabhattabana’s Vemabhupdlacarita and after 
that, no author is found forthcoming with enough 
courage and conviction either to successfully imitate 
him or to beat him. When this was the state of 
Sanskrit prose after 700 A.D., writers like Trivikrama- 
bhatta of tenth century, the author of the Nalacampu 
and king Bhoja of Dhar of about eleventh century 
developed the Campt with prose and poetry, which is 
one of the most popular kinds of literature in Sanskrit. 
Though the style of the akhyayika or katha system- 
atised by Banabhatta was the ideal in the view of 
these later writers, their over-enthusiasm to imitate 
Bana and Subandhu in introducing double entendres, 
etc.. has only marred the beauty of the style in which 
they are supposed to be masters. 


Thus it is no wonder that Jagannatha Pandita, 
an author of the seventeenth century, was not successful 
in writing his historical romance ‘ Asaphavildsa’, on 
the model of Banabhatta’s Harsacarita. As far as one 
can see from the few passages of the Asaphavildsa 
which are now available, the prose-style adopted in 
this work should be said to have suffered from unduly 
long compounds, overwhelming alliterations and forced 
figures of speech. 


1 See ante, p. 55, f.-n. 3. 
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Rasagangddhara,. Afterwards he collected them, lest 
they should be plagiarised— 


GAM ARTA etessedifa AFAT | 
adaqgenart aaa sfaaa a! 


It is not clear whether this work relates to any 
particular lady. 


S. M. Paranjape advances a different theory :? 
(a) the original of the Bhdminivildsa contains many 
verses (in all Samullasas) which are not found in the 
Rasagangddhara and are in all probability composed 
long before the Rasagangddhara; (b) except three verses 
found in the Rasagangddhara, all verses in the Karuna- 
samullasa might have originally been written by the 
poet, long before the composition of the Rasagangddhara, 
to bemoan the death of his bhdmini (probably his wife) 
and not for the illustrative purpose in the Rasaganga- 
dhara and the verses in the Srngarasamullasa might 
have consequently been composed long before the 
verses in the Karunasamullasa to describe the various 
aspects of his love with the bhdmini before her 
death, and (c) the improptu verses written by the poet 
for the illustrative purpose in the Rasagangddhara 
might have been later on incorporated by himself into 
the text of the Bhdminivildsa. But since the extent of 
the Rasagangddhara is not definitely known (i. e.) 
whether Jagannatha has left it unfinished in the 
middle of uttaralankara, as the printed text shows, 
or whether he has continued it, nothing can be 
decisively said about the correctness of this theory. 


1 See ante, p. 55, f.-n. 4. 
* See his edition of the Bhdminivildsa (1895), 
introduction, pp. III-XII. 
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The poem is divided into four parts—anyokti or 
prastavika, srngdra, karuna and Sdnta samullasas. 
There is some disagreement in its various editions 
with regard to the number of verses in each samullasa, 
as the following table will show—! 


Anyo- 
. ind Total 
kti or Srii- Karu-. <4. 
EDITIONS Pras -eark aa Santa No. of 
verses 


tavika 

SO RO Seen Se errr Se 

M. A. Bergaigne’s 
edition, Paris, 
1872 

Prof. Taranatha’s 
edition, Calcutta, 
1872 

L. R. Vaidya's edi- 
tion, Bombay, 
1887 and 

Mr. Seshadri’s edi- 
tion, (no date) 

S. M. Paranjape’s 
edition, Poona, 
1895. 

B. G. Bal’s edition, 
Bombay, 1895. 

Nirnaya Sagara edi- 
tion, Bombay, 
Third edn., 1933. 

Dr: Har Dutt Sar- 
mas edition, 101 33 
Poona, 1935. J 


a 


ace ca 


iar 62°89 46 374 


20.., .202,;: 18 46 292 
139 6=— -83.—i“‘é‘z2D 45 376 


WE 8 8=6¥03- 19 33 295 
to: 101. 33 254 


i | AUS a 32 254 


Ft amt cade ce, ee a a 


' See L. R. Vaidya’s edition of the Bhdminivildsa, 
preface, p. 2. 3B. G. Bal in his edition gives in 
addition to 101 verses of the anyoktisamulldsa, one 
verse between the twentieth and twenty-first verses, 
three verses between the seventy-fourth and seventy- 
fifth, one verse between the eightieth and eighty-first 
and twenty-three verses at the end; in the Srngara- 
samulldsa, three verses are given as praksiptas just 
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The Bhdminivildsa is, as said above, a collection of the 
illustrative verses in the Rasagangddhara not found in 
any one of Jagannatha’s well-known poetical works; 
yet there are many verses more in the latter that 
cannot be traced in any of his works. 


The anyoktisamulldsa contains 101 or more verses 
many of which are anydpadesSas describing some- 
thing non-contextual that would lead to the happy 
suggestion of some contextual idea. This kind of 
literature is found very popular in India from ancient 
times; and the most popular anydpadesas date from the 
time of Bhallata' whose Sataka is one of the best of 
its kind. The didactic motif behind these verses is 
brought to light by the figures like aprastutaprasamsd. 
The oft-quoted verse from the Bhallatasataka— 


‘quar a: disiaguata aysiy Age 
aia: Gane ag Risa: | 

a amet ate ale a waaaagiad: 
fetraistaisal a gawyat Heya: uw’? 


describes a sugar-cane in a desert. It undergoes 


before the seventy-fourth, sixty verses (as praksiptas) 
just before the seventy-fifth and one verse just before 
the ninety-fifth; in the Santasamulldsa are given five 
verses as praksiptas after the fourth, one stanza after 
the sixth, four stanzas after the fifteenth and one 
stanza after the thirtieth, the last praksipta being found 
as the opening stanza in the Kavyamala edition of the 
Prdndbharana. §S. M. Paranjape also gives in his edition 
an appendix of verses—twenty-one for Vilasa I, seventy- 
nine for Vilasa II and eleven for Vilasa IV. 

1 For his date and other details see Dr. A. B. 
Keith’s A History of Sanskrit Literature, 1928, pp. 231 
and 232. 

2 Kavyamala Series IV, verse 56. 
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many kinds of sufferings for the good of others; it is 
sweet when cut to pieces; any transformation of it 
is welcome to people; if it does not grow in a desert, 
is it its fault and not of the infertile field? This 
suggests the idea that a great, noble and selfless man 
will be always of service to others, and that if he 
does not thrive in a bad environment, it is not his 
fault. 


In this Samullasa are found many verses of 
anydpadesa. The second verse! 


gt ava ara fapsaraniecas- 
qT Tata TET Ala aa: | 

@ qequassyal Huranaaae 
AUGEVAUTE: BATU BA TAA U 


describes a king-swan who was destined to live in a 
dirty lake full of frogs, after having enjoyed many 
years in the Manasa lake the water of which would 
be fragrant with the dust of the newly-blossomed 
lotuses. This is full of pathos and suggests the troubles 
suffered by fallen nobility. 


That one, even at the time of adversity, should 
not desert one’s sole dependent is suggested by the 
request of a person to a lake not to forsake the fish 
that ever depends upon it in the times of prosperity 
and adversity. In times of prosperity (7.e.), when the 
lake was full to its brim, many birds and bees were 
living in it, and they all left it when it became dry; 
but the fish had to remain in the muddy soil inside 
the lake even in summer. 


‘The number here is given according to Nirnaya 
Sagara edition. 
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‘AMgTSt stawga Ga: TAFT 
WF WsyARea GAA | 
agiaagia away sadrat 
wat q cea! sant aig wu’! 


That charity should not be shown to undeserving 
‘persons is suggested in the verse— 


FACS ANS SITS ASlSarat 
Ghafsasarat wrsrat Ween | 
aff! sear! aeathorsy art 
faaria ag wise sitaaeraara: 0” 
The poet condemns the vanity of the cloud which 
showers in plenty on the tops of mountains and not 


on the trees and creepers which are actually burnt 
away by forest-fire. 


Many verses explain rules of conduct and maxims 
of truth, without any anydpadesa. The verse— 


TUAMARISIATTA ATATTAT- 
ausKa Fi zeta qT aaaa | 
BAAaAaea: CHilia Sleal sgAiear 
aaa a Ma a azidatt Brshy ges u” 
explains the character of the ideal man who will 
always be bent upon doing good to others, even 


neglecting his own work, maintains equality among all 
and extends charity to the needy. This verse echoes 


! thid., I, verse 16. 
* ibid., I, 34. 
3 ibid., I, 74. 
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the idea expressed by Bhartrhari in the first foot of 
his verse— 


Ua VTE: Waa: Beata 7’ 


That a wicked man, though well-versed in Vedantic 
lore, never becomes virtuous is explained by the verse— 


froordtsht a aaa ange ata gaa: | 
fat Tara Bal Aas ga Alea 1” 
This verse is reminiscent of Bhartrhari’s verse— 
gaa: GReden ferregarsty az | 
aftrat atta: aa: Beara A WATE: ue 
Equally reminiscent is the verse— 
gimles wg areata sae 
BBVA WRZARaws THA | 
SISA A aaa TRAST 
a gaat aa aga aAaraz it 
of Bhartrhari’s verses in the Murkhapaddhati like the 
following— 
TA Alas eAaaTaA se eau- 
MATA AaCIAVT AEST | 
yagary waited Arete yerase- 
ag sfafafaeqanaaanraaa ti 


! Subhdsitatrigati, Nitigsataka, verse 64. 

> Bhaminivilasa, Nirnaya Sagara edition, ibid., I, 
verse 82. 

3 Subhdsitatrisati, ibid., verse 42. 

* Bhaminivilasa, ibid., I, 90. 

* Subhdsitatrisati, ibid., verse 3. For other parallels 
see ibid., verses 4 and 5. 
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So also the three verses 48, 49 and 101! explain the 
same idea contained in the three verses of Bhartrhari’s 
Nitisataka—21, 22 and 30, that mighty beings like the 
lion, even though they suffer much, do not attack 
anybody unequal to them and that it is but natural 
that they face their foes bravely whenever they find 
an opportunity. These parallels in the earlier authors 
do not much diminish Jagannatha’s poetic capacity ; 
novel turns in expression and in setting (sanghatand) 
give no doubt a special charm to his poetry. 


Again, the verse— 
TAS FETA. 
Ravenat aia aT AEA | 
(ABSTATTK IN ZIT 
AN ~ fan 
TAG Ast ANA aalea uv) 2 


expresses the poet's confidence that even the harsh 
words of elderly people (or patrons) would result in 


1 HSlSAIGATISAI- 
CAITIA; AAMTAT Fr: | 
HMAC SCAT 
ZUM SeAat J HAA I (Verse 48) 


~~ 


ya fuaatigrarrac- 
spell at | 
Aq da ZUMeah HA 
HAA J SCAT TBA: Ui (V. 49) 


aSaaHA AATF AlGaAs | 
ziiugewag zazi-qpozy Sazasfaszaq u (V. 101) 


2 Bhaminivildsa, ibid., 71. 
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one’s prosperity and renown; and the verse containing 
the !ine— 


‘fqgana a fara atercdied: 


contains the poet’s warning to kings who are surrounded 
only by taie-bearers. 


The Srigdrasamulldsa also contains more than 100 
verses, all dealing with various phases of srngara. 
The first fifteen verses describe the nayaka’s eager 
admiration of the beauty of his love; he portrays 
her as his very life and her limbs as very charming 
and attractive. When he meets her, he is rather 
vexed to see his love attending on her elders;? 
and when she is aione, his unreserved action is 
remonstrated by her;* but he turns her round in 
his favour through her companions.* When she has 
found signs of his love-intrigue with some other 
woman, she casts down her face in great indignation 
and dejection.*® His position becomes _ precarious. 
All his learning did not rescue him at this juncture.® 
All her companion’s persuasions to convert her have 
not borne any desirable fruit.’ The separation purifies 
their love and effects reunion. Both the nayaka and 
nayika, while advanced in their age and experience, 
realise their life-long responsibility and they behave 
as counterparts to each other.® 


ibid., I, 72 (the last foot). 
soid., iin 

ibid... Li, ae 

ibid., li, 20-22. 

ibid., Il, Ou 

ibid., Il, 33 and 38. 

ibid., II, 52 and 54. 

tbid., Il, 48. 


a ff &@ ww = 
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Love in separation is also described in various 
ways. The conduct of a mugdhd portrayed in the 
verse— , 

alal AIS: TAMAR TeqaAAST Wa 
PUALHARAIA_a Aeqaatargayq | 
fareetyarat gierag ears aatteet 
Ts Betasraa a Bra serarwraa uw! 


is very touching. Her tender age and over-modesty 
prevented her from exchanging words when parting 
from her husband, when all other relatives bade farewell 
to him. She only looked at him through a window 
with eager eyes, in the midst of sobs and tears. 
The verse— 


TERTAISFIFAGAAA TATATTA 

Ala Allied Zeied BIAAAA AAT THISZAT: | 
Ua sea Patied BIMART CIES BBs 

TIS MSAMSHAGAT: AOTeHA TAT UW? 


describes the sad condition of a nayika in separation 
which becomes unbearable to her by the breeze blowing 
from the sandal woods, by the reddish mango trees 
and by the musical notes of cuckoos. The condition 
of goptkds including the much dignified Radha in times 
of separation is described in the verse— 


aayat azar agereadt aezqa: 
Bed: HAM AASATA HIN HATA | 
Mat aatazara FS Wiisar qSsys 
Wet ga: Svaneat Fala aged u* 


' ihid., IT, 55. 
* shid., II, 57. 
* sd., II, 63. 
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The lovely form of Lord Krsna is so afresh in their 
minds that it produces a telling effect upon them; 
they breathe heavily, their cheeks become pale and 
their mental state is reduced to voidness. 


Many verses in this samullasa describe nayikas. 
and nayakas in their various types. All these des- 
criptions are mostly conventional. The verse— 


atrar ataaserd aa 
anviaqael ! AAA | 

agar straraargs 
adivagal fadiaa uw! 


gives the picture of the union of a mugdha with her 
husband, whose desires she could not all at once fulfill 
on account of her modesty, high birth and natural 
restraint. The descriptions of the nayikas eyes asa 
mixture of nectar with poison in that they attract 
the youths indiscriminately,” show the wealth of 
the poets imagination in the conventional field. 
Most of the verses in this samullasa are simple, sweet 
and lucid as the various phases of srigara—first 
meeting of the lovers, courting, union, jealousy and 
reconciliation—require simple diction generally. 


The Karunasamulldsa contains nineteen elegiacal 
verses lamenting the untimely death of a lady— 
Bhamini—who, some believe,* was the poet’s own wife. 


! ibid., II, 100.. This has been quoted in the Rasa- 
gangddhara (p. 10) as an illustration of Rasadhvani, 
an uttamottamakdvya. 


2 ibid., II, 76. Similar ideas are described in verses. 
13-79. 


3 See B. G. Bal’s edition: of the Bhadminivildsa, 
preface, p. 2. 
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Whatever may be the fact, it is beyond question that 
the author's delineation of pathos in all its elegance 
is realistic. The first verse— 


Sa quIazaatiera ga wa 

ait a ante fea ota qeyq@a | 
ea Wa: Sulyaia Aaa 

Be: Was: WAMat aaaeaaeay i 


contains a pathetic outburst recording the death of an 
important person in his family, most probably his wife, 
if the whole samulldsa is autobiographical. Fate is 
adverse and no consoling words could relieve the 
speaker of his mental agony at the irreparable loss 
sustained by the death of the bandhuratna. Though 
she disappeared from the midst of her relations, she 
left behind her deep impressions especially in the 
reflective mind of her husband who was reminded of 
her every now and then.! It pained him much to 
think that when she was, during her marriage, 
assured her long life along with her husband, she 
went to the other world alone leaving her husband 
to mourn her loss.” He, in the company of his beloved 
wife, composed poetry describing various emotions she 
then possessed; but it is a pity that his poetry also 
was dead along with her.® It is a mystery for him, 
he adds, for which place she was bound to choose a 
new husband, when he had known well that she 
would not dare to meet a second husband even in a 
dream.* These pathetic pictures Jagannatha clothes 
in a simple and telling style, and his simplicity and 
elegance in the delineation of pathos are particularly 
charmful in that no hindrance either in language or in 
thought is felt by the readers while reading these verses. 
! Bhdminivildsa, ibid., III, 3. > shad., Lil, 10, 
? ibid., III, 5. * ede, L1i,. 17. 
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The Sdantasamulldsa is mainly marked by the 
poet's tone of resignation from the worldly bondages, 
so naturally effected in him by the death of his wife 
(if the Karuna and Santa samulldsas are autobiographi- 
cal). So in this respect it is a continuation of the 
Karunasamullasa. The first verse— 


fmraawasaeqsazalas- 
awataaatiasted Ad Aa: | 

anezinetseay fahawargitateat 
qerqgqadedt Mawes aera 


contains a prayer that the poet's (or the speaker's) mind 
may permanently settle (on the bank of the Jumna) 
in the meditation of Lord Krsna for his permanent 
tranquillity, after having wandered in this world so long 
in vain. 


In addition to autobiographical interest, this 
poem Bhdminivildsa maintains at a high level the 
poets usual felicity of expression, his power of 
emotional appeal and his wealth of poetic imagery. 
To appreciate his poetry in general, its native grace- 
fulness and artistic charm, its lucidity of style and 
simplicity of diction, its decorative elements free from 
poetic flaws and full of poetic merits, we may cite in 
conclusion the closing stanzas of the last samullasa in 
this poem, wherein he applauds his poetry as graceful 
and delicious, sweet and tasteful to all sahrdayas who 
are naturally gifted with the element of responsiveness. 


aga! ar ee faarawarzen 
ALATAAAAA ATA ASAT | 
merg weataaat adt eras wu! 


1 ibid., IV, 28. 
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AY Ral AATTAAA AAAI 
aiatiiaa ag fardiaty qzq | 
qa a Saedissaee Bast Aeqaaat 
a Fqwaaed Taste BATA: 
gay angagiaatigqaiasgarany | 
aaa ara qiveatimey saa: uw! 


In these stanzas Jagannatha assures us that his 
poetry is fine; that though it may not give pleasure 
to those who are jealous of his greatness, yet it is 
delightful to those who incessantly, like bees, suck out 
the sweet honey-like Rasa of his blossomed flower-like 
poetry. Again, he affirms that his poetry is of sucha 
delicious taste as the sweet wine, the divine ambrosia 
or the nectar on the rosy lips of a young damsel. 
To whom, in what time, he questions, does it not 
cause excessive joy? Such is his confidence in his 
poetry that he finally declares that all those who do 
not find any element of charm and sweetness in his 
poetry, are surely blockheads. He believes that his 
poetry is divine, sweeter and more delicious than the 
ordinary delicious things—wine, milk, sugar-cane, 
honey and so on. But a modern critic of unbiassed 
judgment may not endorse all his opinions on his 
poetry on the ground that they are pronounced in a 
tone of vanity and self-appreciation—yualities not at 
all generally desirable in a learned man like Jagannatha 
Pandita. 


1 ihid., IV, 29 and 31. 


CHAPTER IV 
As a laterary Critic 


N the galaxy of Sanskrit rhetoricians, Jagannatha 
Pandita is a luminary of the greatest magnitude. 
He is the last in the series of original writers on 

Sanskrit literary criticism started by 
Bharatamuni, the author of the Ndtya- 
Sdstra. In the post-dhvani period of the history of 
Alankara Sastra, Jagannatha is one of the ablest 
exponents of the doctrine of dhvani, already 
established as the soul of poetry by Anandavardhana 
and systematised by Abhinavagupta. His magnum 
Opus, the Rasagangddhara, bears ample testimony 
to the influence on him of the navyanydya dialectics 
of his age, with the result that most of his explana- 
tions of poetical theories in this work are characterised 
by clarity and precision both in thought and language, 
though at times they suffer from the complications 
of hair-splitting logic-chopping. 


Introduction. 


The introductory stanzas in the Rasagangddhara 
form a fitting prelude to his independence as a contro- 
versialist. His qualifications for this task are, as 
he says, that he had his scholastic training under his 
well-known father Perubhatta, “whose sportive glances 
make even stones shed nectar,’' and that he is fully 
confident that he reaped the maximum advantage 
from his father’s instruction and training. In the 
Rasagangddhara he is just like a pilot in the midst 


' qrrrart Gat Bea qeq Sisat 1 (R. G., V. 3, p. 2) 
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of the ocean of knowledge, steering his boat clear 
of dialectic shoals and finally reaching his destination 
of literary appreciation and true interpretation 
of poetry.! His comparison of himself to the 
Mandara mountain that churned the milky ocean in 
the midst of waves and disturbances caused by the 
acquatic animals bespeaks the imperturbable nature 
of the man.” His extraordinary independence in 
quoting his own poetry for. suitable illustrations 
and his disregard of other’s verses look like the 
power of the musk-deer to produce kasturi, when it 
naturally looks contemptuously at the lovely and 
odorous flowers.*? Diving deep in the troubled waters 
of logical arguments and refutations, he has gained 
and exhibited to the highly cultured public—sahrdayas 
—the Jewel of the Rasagangddhara which is capable 


l aya HAAATASAaget 
AMA SH BataTAacaieT: | 
ataeaeaied Seaaaeel BAAAI- 
qasUeaaqay Wesataecagqd 
(H.-G... Va 4) Bae? 
2 qferparcagieaeeaga: Baa 


“st ~ 


aaa Sat # Haast Tara a Afaat 


fadtegi: agra fazag wala: gana 
adage Hata AHS A-atiae: 1 
(Ay GuV¥. 5, De So 
3 fala AAAAASUMGST 
Bley HAA failed aA We aaa | 
ead Faaal aaala ae: 
FEACHATAM AAA BAT | 


(iy G, Ve. p. 3) 
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of illuminating the human mind and removing com- 
pletely the pride of some of his rival rhetoricians.’ 
Thus his innate independence in the treatment of the 
subject-matter, his clear and powerful logic and above 
all, his original illustrations—these echo and reverberate 
the self-confident challenge of the famous poet-critic 
Bhavabhiti in his Mdédlalimaddhava— 


yaa alates a: aaeaaat 
waa & eate areata aa qa: | 
Va AA FT FIST BArTAAT 
ale aa favatatager a geal 2 


The first topic Jagannatha takes up for elucidation 
in his Rasagangddhara is the definition 
of Kdvya (poetry). He defines it thus— 
‘warsatage: wee: BeTH’, Sound 
expressing beautiful ideas, which is nothing but an 
amplification of Dandin’s kavyasarira—Z Bl aeTaresal Gal- 


qat,> a group of words expressing pleasing ideas. 


Definition of 
Kavya. 


Poetic charm (ramaniyatd) arises from an idea which 
causes impersonal and transcendental pleasure (/oko!- 
tardhldda) to trained and cultured people. This pleasure 
is of a peculiar kind, not commonly met with in life. 
When a man is told ‘a son is born to you’ or ‘you 
have come by a fortune’, he derives great pleasure; 


1 tbid., verses 4 and 7— 
aaaatcaiiaarrat 
ATAMIWVIS a atez: | 
TATAMITAA! 
Hila HHA HTH I 


* Malatimadhava, prologue, verse 6. 
3 Kadvyddarsa, I, 10. 
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but this is of the personal kind and therefore no 
poetic charm is found in: these sentences.' 


1 The final explanation of the definition of Kdvya 
runs thus— . 


AHA AATH AAT AIA Ma ITgRATTAA— 


Kavya is that Sabda expressive of an idea _ the 
meditation of which produces joy of an _  extra- 
ordinary character—alalauela:. This form of definition 
introduces 4laal instead of Alf as given in the original 
definition. The utility of it is explained thus: a 
samuhdlambanajndna comprising two co-ordinate thoughts, 
of which one may be Ca%4 and another, Hawa, can 
be taken as FAtNATAHAT; and the statement like 
alal (Zid expressing an Ata*aiat may be called a Kavya 
when it becomes the object of the cognitive jumble— 
aAestaaqgla, along with a Taytyza—a beautiful idea. 
So to exclude cases like lal tia, bhdvand is inserted 
in the place of jrdna. Bhdvand is a chain of cognitions 
(ga:-gatqa-aaq ). It is possible to say that the first 
is samuhdlambana; but the succeeding cognitions can- 
not be so in that they, under special circumstances, 
present only beautiful objects. Hence, there is no 
ativydpti. 


Two more amended forms of this definition are 
also given by Jagannatha—(1) aefavieamiaraaaaaca 
qaHaaasaases ATAL; (2) Maeasaa=saaafa- 
qn AAHICaAaTAAT Al sHleqeay tl Of these, the 
first is better than the definition already noted 
above in that it obviates ativydptt in a bhdvand, 


the succeeding cognitions of which present under 
6 
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The definition of poetry is one of the vexed 
problems of literary criticism; and Jagannatha, the 
last original writer on Sanskrit Poetics, criticises the 
theories of some of his predecessors. He closely 
follows the tenets of the important schools headed by 
Anandavardhana, because of his firm logical conviction 
and not merely from blind imitation. His amplifica- 
tion of Dandin’s definition of Kavya is a striking 
instance of his harmonization of old theories with 
the new currents of thought. 


In the description of Kavyasarira whether sound 
and sense together constitute Kavya or sound or sense 
by itself, is a disputed question among the ancient 
and modern literary critics. In his Kdvyaprakasa 
Mammatabhatta expressly says— 


‘aqat weg amaawgat ga: srl”! 


that both sound and sense devoid of poetic demerits 
and full of poetic merits and with or without poetic 
embellishments constitute a Kavya. Against this, 
Jagannatha says that a mere reference to the experi- 
ences of Sahrdayas that ‘Kavya is read aloud’; “from 
Kavya meaning is understood’; ‘Kavya is heard 
but meaning is not known’, would convince us that 
the import of the term Kadvya is only sound (Sabda) 
and not sense (ariia); and that there are no valid 


different circumstances both ramaniydrtha and aramani- 
yartha, while the second explains practically the same- 
in a simpler and more convenient form by adopting 
the anugana method. 


! Kaviyaprakdga, Ullasa I, verse 4, Anandasrama 
edition (1921), p. 6. 
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universal experiences (v/Svajaninavyavahdras) capable of 
proving that Kavya means both sound and _ sense. 
Hence the primary meaning of the term Kdvya is 
sound and not sense nor both. The same explanation, 
Jagannatha applies to terms like Veda and Purdna. 


Similarly, he finds fault with definitions like— 
WAI BRA, TIES BIA, and (ale) waaea 
@raq.' According to Jagannatha, any expression that 
becomes the real source of aesthetic pleasure is Kdvya, 
be it suggestive of rasa, of bhdva, of vastu or of alankara. 
The presence of poetic merits, the absence of the poetic 
blemishes and the abundance of poetic embellish- 
ments also are not characteristics of poetry, though 
these help much to beautify poetry. Jagannatha 
contends that there are thousands of instances of 
genuine Kavya like ‘siga aves faal:’ and ‘adismaat 
areieg: ’ suggestive of a good number of beautiful ideas 
but devoid of any gunas and alankdras. 


Those who define Kavya as Wteateigtaeay or Tatet- 
qea—that which is conducive to the realisation of 
unalloyed pleasure—accept that both sound and sense 
constitute Kdvya; and their position becomes worse 
when they give so wide a definition as to include 
within its scope non-Kdvyas like musical tones and 
various accompaniments in a dramatic performance 
which are in a way capable of producing a thrill 
in the audience. Hence these definitions are 


nnn 


i The last one is only a paraphrase of the definition 
found in the Sdhityadarpana, I Pariccheda, verse 3 
(Kane’s edition, Bombay, 1923), p. 5. 
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overlapping. To show further the logical absurdity 
of the view that sound and sense together constitute 
Kavya, Jagannatha discusses at length whether 
Kavyatva rests on sound and sense /ogether or separately. 
The first alternative is untenable, since it would mean 
that neither sound alone nor sense alone is to be called 
Kavya and that the admittedly invalid cognition that 
a beautiful verse in the form of a sentence is not 
Kavya should be treated as valid like the cognition— 
‘one is not two’. The second alternative is also 
unacceptable because of the fact that it would lead us 
to accept sound and sense, each by itself, as genuine 
Kavyas. The definition ‘ (az) TARAS BEAT’ is accept- 
able in as much as it views vakya—combination of 
words—as Kavya, but it is too narrow in that it 
excludes many poetic descriptions of nature like 
eurrent of water, which do not in the main develop 
any Rasa. 


The next important topic in the Rasagangddhara 
tts vise 2 is pratibha. Even before Jagannatha, 
Pratibha. Rudrata and other Alankarikas had 
spoken at length on this _ subject. 
Rudrata defines it thus :— 


‘mata aat qaartaia 
PATHVOTAA HATA | 
ateena a varia 
faarita aaa are: i?! 
Bhattatauta says— 


‘Sal TaAaAwaieal sfaat War 12 


' Rudrata’s Kdavydlankdra, N. 8. edition, 1886, 
a Is, Da 
° P.V. Kane’s History of Alankarasdastra (1923), p. 76. 
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Abhinavagupta develops the same in his Locana— 

‘staat sqaacgiaamarar sar 1?! 

‘aie: waar aidiracqiawaqadeeanioag |”? 
Vagbhata also amplifies the same (in his Vdgbhatdlan- 
kdra)— 

‘ Tea IsAIAA KAR Aaa aaT | 

ward! aweagte: sfaar asada u’® 
This pratibhd is identified with Sakti by all these 
critics. Bhartrhari calls it an instinct of man.* Only 


' Locana (N. 8. edn. 1911), p. 29. 
* ibid... bp. 137. 
* Vagbhatalankdra (Kavyamala 48, 1916), I. 4, p. 5. 
‘ fAzseazusaai Waaieyxa Aaa | 
aay af aang: Teetsay 
2a died airayianeia saz | 
yarasaasr ar sata a fecaa vy 
SqISUaaAat a BUAAARAT | 
aaecatarrar aqacaa add 
Massed Altai Aaa ar | 
saaeqarat at a afaefaaaa ui 
qaimeada di Sim: aaeaag ala | 
aaa: sadea favaralsa agar i 
aor zeqiaarsint aftaacaast: | 
AeaUSAHAl TVW: MaAAgat AAT | 
auata faped al Geaifaoe &: | 
AeMNea: Soe Ha farfear: uv 
' (Vakyapadiya, Kanda II, verses 145-151) 
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Rajasekhara labours to find out some difference between 
Sakti and pratibha, He remarks in his Kavyamimamsa— 


‘fogita ar (ate:) seagate | 

ated fe afer sqrt 1! 
Sakti is the root-cause of pratibha. The instinctive 
power of human beings to learn and appreciate beauti- 
ful objects is the root-cause of the imagination of 
poets. Jagannatha does not labour much in explaining 


the import of the word prafibha. He follows simply 
the popular definition—‘ aaa ala aansat ate: i 


Jagannatha is very particular in saying that 
pratibha is the only indispensable factor to all good 
and genuine poetry. In this point, he may be said to 
have followed Rajasekhara, Vagbhata, etc., who regard 
pralibhd as the sole equipment of a poet to produce 
good and genuine poetry— 


‘ar (ate:) Sat wea taefa araratta: 1”? 
gaa a Salat STRUTT, STITT «AAT 
aq aealtanal aT HeIeT 1" ® 


In this connection, he criticises the view of Mammata- 
bhatta who says 


‘APEMAGIA VIHMAPSAATAM | 
PETARAAWMEIWA Sta IAT ea Nn’? 


! Kavyamimamsd, Gaekwad Oriental Series, No. I 
(1924), p. 11. 

* ibid., pi Ul. 

* Vagbhata’s Alankdratilaka, p. 2; see also the 
Vagbhatdlankara, ibid., I. 3, p. 5. 

* Kadvyaprakdsga, ibid., I. 3, p. 5. 
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that Sakti otherwise known as_ pratibhd, vyutpattt 
(erudition) and abhydsa (practice) constitute the real 
cause of poetry. Though this view has got the support 
of earlier eminent Alankarikas like Bhamaha, Dandin 
and Rudrata,' Jagannatha refutes it on the evidence of 
facts. He cites two clear instances where pratibha 
becomes different according to the different causes— 
FAMASTYLITAANSATMELA and PBaoEqeAT ATA and he 
adds that in no case is good poetry produced without 
pratibha. There are no doubt certain poets who have 
been inspired by divine blessing as in the case of 
Mikakavi. Similarly there are many who have become 
poets through great labour, like Magha, who are no doubt 
authors of deep erudition and vast experience. In the 
former case the poet's pratibha is the result of devata- 
prasdda while in the latter it results from the author’s 
vyutpatti and abhydsa. Hence in all cases of poetry 
pratibha is indispensable and all others—vyuwtpatti, 
abhydsa, devatdprasdda, etc. are only contributory to 
pratibhd,* 


Next comes the important subject—the classification 

of Kdvya. Traditionally, we have a 

His f ourf old three-fold  classification— wttama or 
classification ; f 2 
of Kavya. vyangyapradhdna, madhyama or guni- 


bhutavyangya and adhama or citra? 


1 Vide Bhamaha’s Kdvydlankdra, I. V. 5 and 10; 
Dandin’s Kavyddarsa, I. 103; Rudrata’s Kdavydlankara, 
I. 14. 

2 R. G., pp. 8 and 9. 

3 Vide the Dhvanydloka, (N. S. edn. 1911, p. 220) 
Ill Udyota, Karika 42— 

Taya aged sae | 
ey Zu adis-aaaraaaiadiad ti 
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This may look alright; but when we group instances 
of some beautiful guntbhutavyangyas like 


‘aquaadl aeeat Raaegweae: | 
waar! zante: sree aula a aA: 


under the madhyama variety and instances of ordinary 
vastudhvani— 


‘gangegt stai aeafea gearera: | 
Wa Fda qa sala atagy u’ 


under the uttama variety, we feel that our estimate 
‘is not just. A true sahrdaya is sure to realise the 
beautiful pathos contained in the stanza— Hawaadt 
aq’ etc., though it is a little affected by the promi- 
nence of vdcydriha. So also the treatment in one and 
the same manner of citrakdvya containing arthalankaras 
and sabdalaikaras and the grouping of them under 
the main variety of adhama are wholly unscientific ; 
for, many instances of samdsokti, aprastutaprasamsa, 
etc., stand on a par with good and genuine specimens 


of poetry in that they are real sources of poetic 
charm. 


Jagannatha has fully realised the incongruous 
and unsatisfactory nature of the traditional classifica- 
tion of kavyas. He has, therefore, improved upon it 
by suggesting one more variety—uwutiamottama—which 
comprises all genuine types of dhvani. The wutfama 
covers the beautiful varieties of guntbhutavyangya like 
‘aqwatadt @"4at’ which, though subordinated to the 
vdacyartha, he describes as the chief source of pleasure 
by the fitting analogy of a captive queen slaving 
through misfortune—‘ eeaaaay AAA AAARMAHSAAA ’ 12 


« Se ee eS et ee 


fo, D. Sas Peet 
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Similarly, he places some of the best types of citra- 
kdvyas where samdsokti and such other  alavkaras 
beautify the primary sense, under the madhyama 
variety, while some sabddlankdrakdvyas are grouped 
under the adhama variety. Finally, he lays down 
camatkdra as a great principle in the classification of 
kavyas and regards the cempositions without any 
beauty except in verbal puns and alliterations as 
unworthy of the name kdvya. 


Of the four varieties of the kavya, the first kind— 
uttamottama—is defined thus—aserat 
aq Wile SAT AAETE: aa | 
—that which suggests a beautiful idealwith Sabda (sound) 
and artha (expressed sense) as subordinate to the main 
idea suggested. This variety comprises all dhvani- 
kavyas—Rasadhvani, Bhavadhvani, etc. Jagannatha 
illustrates it by the verse— 


Uttamottama. 


‘ata alas 
ansieGHel | AAA | 

aaa waaay 
awivarar fatiera wv’ 


‘In this definition #479 means FaHaysya—that 


which contributes to aesthetic pleasure. This excludes 
from the scope of the uttamottamakdvyas the atigudha- 
vyangyakdvyas in which the suggested sense is to be 
known with great difficulty and atisphutavyangyakdvyas 
in which the suggested sense is on a par with the 
expressed idea. The genuine suggested sense is neither 
of these two. The adjunct aofrarfaarcaret excludes from 


the scope of the wttamottama the varieties of guni- 
bhutavyangya, apardngavyangya and vdcyasiddhyanga- 
vyangya, in which the suggested sense would be sub- 
ordinate to artha. 
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‘Though lying by her husband's side, a lovely woman, 
unable to fulfill all desires, looks at his lotus-face 
with her eyes a bit closed ’. 


Here the dlambanavibhdva of the nayika’s love is 
the nayaka, her husband; the uddipanavibhdva is the 
lonely place indicated by her lying close by her 
husband; her looks with her eyes closed a bit are the 
anubhdvas and the modesty, eagerness to satisfy her 
desires, etc. are the vyabhicdribhdvas—these help in 
the suggestion of Srngararasa of the sambhoga type. 
Jagannatha lays down a general rule that the main 
suggested sense should be of that type which does 
not in any way fall under the category of expressed ideas. 
The desire of the nayika in the present instance is 
expressed by the word manoratha ina general way. So 
it cannot be the main suggested idea. The argument 
that though the desire is already made known in a 
general manner by the word manoratha, it may be 
suggested in its special feature or form, viz., the desire 
for kissing, falls to the ground, since the suggested 
idea, when it is affected in a way by direct expression, 
ceases to be a genuine suggested sense and a source 
of literary appeal. Similarly the suggestion of the 
modesty of the nayika cannot be taken as the main 
suggestion of the verse. No doubt, it is suggested by 
the expression—2tal@aaa, yet it occupies only a sub- 
ordinate position as the delimiting adjunct of anuvddyata 
(anuvadyatdvacchedaka), within the sphere of the subject. 
The main suggestion should fall within the sphere of 
the predicate (vidheya) viz., niriksana, the nayika’s 
looking at the nayaka. If the looking of the nayika 
with her half-closed eyes is taken to be the predicate, 
then modesty becomes a part of the main suggested 
sense; yet it would be more happy to say that 
the suggestion of rat? (the sthayibhava of Srigara) 
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is effected by her looking at the nayaka with her 
half-closed eyes (qiHiwaqaratatretmiang). If the 
suggestion of modesty is taken to be the main Vakydrtha, 
then the description of niriksana will have no signi- 
ficance. Even the reverse that niriksana is an adjunct 
of the idea—ataiwaaara—and that the suggestion of 
the first idea, wiz., rati, is only an adjunct of the 
suggestion of the second, viz., trapd (modesty) cannot 
be maintained, in view of the fact that niriksana, the 
meaning of the root zks with ni, is the leading concept 
of the verbal cognition arising from this verse or is 
the viSesya of the idea @ateararkagq. Hence, the 
suggestion of rati is the main idea (vakyartha) of this 
verse.! 

The second variety called wuttama is defined by 
Jagannatha thus—a@a ayaATAMaaAa AqAcH- 
a agdtay ,” that which becomes a source 
of literary appeal when the suggested sense is sub- 
ordinate to some other thing (the expressed idea). 
This is illustrated by the verse— 

( TAPAS SATSIAPAAAATAS AAT | 

Mat qa ware: Baa: Hratea Taaaaaya uv’ 
“The monkeys get angry with (Hanuman) the son of 
wind-god when they were living happily in the cold 


Uttama. 


1 R. G., pp. 10 and 11. 

7 In this definition the nipata eva restricts the 
scope of uttama by excluding certain kavyas in which 
one vyangya element is subordinate to another vyangya 
sense but visesya of the expressed idea. The word 
AaAcHItHITT excludes from the scope of uttama the 
linavyangyakadvyas having no suggested sense clearly 
known and the vdcyacitrakdvyas in which the vdcydrtha 
is the source of charm. 
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autumn on the summits of the Sahya mountain which 
had been very hot by the flames of the fire-like 
separation of Rama (from Sita)’. 


Here the suggested idea is that Rama’ fire-like 
separation is quenched by the happy tidings of Sita’s 
safety at Lanka brought by Hanuman; and this 
suggested sense, though subordinate to the expressed 
idea of the monkeys’ anger to Hanuman, possesses 
some inexpressible charm just like a beautiful queen 
having to slave through adverse fate. So in this 
instance the beautiful suggested idea is subordinate 
to the expressed idea and is therefore an instance of 
uttamakdvya.' 


The third variety, madhyama, is defined thus :— 

SAF AAAAUGAMAN AST «=| TET AAT 
wei7aq— that which has a beautiful ex- 
pressed idea becomes a source of appeal, independent 
of the beauty of the suggested idea therein. Under 
this and the uttama varieties are grouped all guni- 
bhitavyangyas and poems with important arthalankaras 
like samasokti and aprastutapragsamsa. This variety is 
illustrated by the passage taken from Jagannatha’s 
Yamundvarnanakhyayika— 


‘ TATAABTAIIGEAM HATS AAS ALARA AAATAT 
VTTAT AeTAST 1” 


Madhyama. 


Here the figure Utpreksd which consists in the poetic 
supposition of the Jumna as the companion of the great 
Ganges who looks like the mighty arm of the Himalaya 
stretched into the heart of the ocean in search of his 
son Mainaka, is the expressed idea and is the chief 


a 


+R: G., tee 
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source of poetic charm, though there are some 
suggested ideas like Svaitya (white colour) of the 
Ganges and its measureless depth (qarwawgitaag ). 


The last variety, adhama, is defined as— 
AMIIMEQREM UeTISHla: TTA ATTA WAT 
—that which derives chiefly beauty from 
sounds only through the beauty of sense. This is 
illustrated by the verse— 


Adhama. 


‘Martaqataa airaTaaaasy | 
TMARNANAS Waa a AAT AA: UN’ 


Here the Sabdalankara (alliteration) is no doubt 
prominent, yet there is also some beauty in sense 
(arthacamatkara) expressed by words, which is quite 
subordinate to the sabdalankara. And Jagannatha > 
concludes that the compositions which merely juggle 
with sounds, without any beauty in sense, are not at all 
kavyas in that they do not satisfy the general defini- 
tion of kavya— 
TAMNAAAAMAH: Wes: HEI |! 


Jagannatha’s Rasa-sutra is the next important part 

of his Rasagangddhara in which are 

His theory | of explained most of the interpretations 
Rasa-realisa- 2 ; 

tion. of Bharatas fAasa-suira, as given by 

his predecessors, though he finally 

follows the interpretation of Abhinavagupta. It is, 

therefore, a more or less verbatim paraphrase of 

Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the  ARasa-sutra. 

Aecording to Abhinavagupta, Rasa-realisation comes 

only to the samajika. Among those who have com- 

mented on Bharata’s Rasa-sutra before Abhinavagupta, 


1 R. G., pp. 19 and 20. 
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only Bhattanayaka has explained how the wbhdvas, 
anubhdvas, etc., in a kavya expressed by abhidhdyakatva- 
vydpadra are stripped of their individualistic aspects 
like Sakuntaldatva and Dusyantatva, by the bhdvakatva- 
vydpdra peculiar to a genuine kavya. This important 
fact is further elaborated and systematised by Abhi- 
navagupta as a vital point in Rasa-realisation. 


Rasas are said to be nothing but the mental 
; , impressions of the samajikas when 
Aveo eee ptas they become intensified and univer- 
salised. They are divested of all 
their individual aspects or characteristics by the 
alaukikavydpadra in a kdvya, viz., vyanjand and in this 
sense they stand rather quite apart from the ordinary 
impressions. They are realised by the inner self, the 
knower, who is identical with self-luminous conscious- 
ness. In the realisation of Rasa by sdmdajikas there is 
complete absorption (cittanispandatd), which is a blissful 
condition. Here Abhinavagupta and his predecessor 
Bhattanayaka and their followers follow the sdnkhya 
conception of katvalya which is described to be 
complete cessation from all activities. This negative aspect 
of bliss in Rasa-realisation solves very well the great 
problem in connection with the skaruna sentiment 
(pathos). How karuna becomes a_ real source of 
literary charm isa question of vital importance in the 
history of Sanskrit literary criticism. Abhinavagupta’s 
explanation by the introduction of the sdnkhya concep- 
tion of kaivalya is highly satisfactory. 


But later Alankarikas after Abhinavagupta, of 
whom Jagannatha is one, explain this problem with 
reference to the positive aspect of Rasa-realisation. 
The soul is said to be, as the Vedantins hold, eternal 
consciousness and supreme happiness in itself. What- 
ever is lovable must be blissful and nobody can 
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love a thing which is adverse to his soul. To 
mankind the most lovable thing is the soul and as 
such, it is the most blissful object. The Atman’s 
very nature is ‘bliss’, the ‘swpreme consciousness’. 
Now when the mental impressions in the intensified 
and generalised alauwkika form are presented to the soul, 
the veil of dvarana is lifted up and the blissful 
Atman is realised along with the realisation of the 
sthadyibhdva—rati, Soka, etc. Just as a light, while 
lifted up from its cover, reveals itself and the objects 
nearby, so also the illumined Atman, when His veil 
avidya is lifted up, reveals Himself and the sthayi- 
bhavas in association with their vibhavas, etc., in as 
much as they are the mental conditions (Aea:HUTTAT:) 
illumined by the inner Caitanya. Hence Rasa is nothing 
but sthayibhava illumined by inner Caitanya when It is 
free from avarana; or Rasa is nothing but the inner 
Caitanya free from Aavarana and delimited by sthayi- 
bhavas like ratz. Of these, the former view belongs to 
Abhinavagupta and Mammatabhatta while the latter is 
Jagannatha’s own. In support of his view Jagannatha 
even goes to the extent of quoting two passages from the 
Taittiriyopanisad— 
‘Tal @ G:, Ta Mary Bsrat araedl wata’ | 

He also explains the nature of FRasapratiti as aparoksa- 
pratiti though it is derived from gabda (Kavya), since 
it stands on a par with the Vedantic akhandasdksdatkara 
as derived from the Mahavakya— azarae’. 


The pramata cannot always absorb himself in 


his self-luminous bliss when he is chained. The 
inner self has for a moment to rise above all 
the individualistic features. This will be brought 


about by the removal of the veil of ignorance (avidya) 
which completely cancels the svarupasukha. This 
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removal ean be effected by the alaukikavydpdra, which 
is again a result of a suitable combination of the three 
elements in the kavya—vibhdvas, anubhdvas and vyabhi- 
caribhdvas. These three are again called alaukika in 
the following way :—when we say that Sakuntala is 
the dlambanavibhdva we should not consider her 
as the bride of Dusyanta—that individualistic aspect 
is to vanish from the samajika’s mind—but as 
a lovely figure painted before the samajikas in a 
universal form. If the individualistic aspect does not 
vanish, she ceases to be the Alambanavibhava; 
so also are the others. For such a _ universalised 
impression of these vibhdvas, anubhdvas, etc., upon the 
samajika’s mind, the masterly hand of the poet-artist 
is mainly responsible; also the successful acting of 
the play by expert actors who personate the chief 
characters; and also the scenic arrangements, dancing, 
music, etc., which have very much to do with the 
successful performance of a drama. According to this 
view, the word ‘samyoga’ in the satra means vyaijand 
—blissful suggestion which lifts the vwvibhdvas, anu- 
bhavas and vyabhicadribhdvas above the common plane; 
and the word tatatqgiat is to be interpreted in the 
sense of the illumination of blissful self, delimited by 
sthayibhava.! 


Jagannatha, after explaining his and Abhinava- 
gupta’s views on Rasa-realisation, gives a succinct 
summary of the view of Bhattanayaka who, as an 
elder contemporary of Abhinavagupta, is believed to 
have criticised in his Hrdayadarpana, Anandavardhana’s 
doctrine of dhvani. Though his work has not yet seen 


' R. G., pp. 22 and 23. 
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the light of day, his exposition of Rasa-doctrine on the 
basis of Bharata’s Rasa-sitra is quoted by Abhinava- 
gupta in his Abhinavabhdratt and Locana, which later 
critics have copied with or without verbal modifi- 
cation. 


Before Bhattanayaka came Bhattalollata and Sri 
Sanikuka whose interpretations of Bharata’s Rasa-sitra 
may be noted here for a better understanding of the 
subject, though Jagannatha mentions their views as 
the fifth and the sixth in his exposition of the Rasa- 
sutra. 


Of those who have commented on Bharata’s Rasa- 

sutra— 
ararsaaeairaiaasz arregiat: — 

Bhattalollata comes first, and his interpretation of 
the sutra as given in the Abhinava- 
bhdratt and other works may be thus 
briefly stated :—Rasa is nothing but 
the sthdyibhdva—permanent mental condition—intensified 
by vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicaribhavas. The 
word ‘nispatti’ in the satra means uwtpatti (generation) 
in reference to vibhavas; anumiti (inference) in refer- 
ence to anubhavas; and justi (nourishment) in 
reference to vyabhicaribhavas; (¢e.) by the vibhdvas 
the sthdyibhdvas are generated; by the anubhdvas they 
are inferred by others and by the vyabhicdribhdvas 
they are nourished; similarly the word samyoga in the 
compound—Marargqalaeata amas —is taken by him 
in the sense of the three ideas—generation, inference 
and nourishment, which constitute the relation of the 
vibhavas, anubhdvas and vyabhicdribhdvas to the sthdyi- 
bhava. So if the sthayin is intensified, it is rasa and 
if it is not, it is a bhdva. 


Bhattalollata’s 
view. 
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This view has the support of Dandin, an earlier 
Alankdrika of eminence— 


Ua: AAT ATAT BIATTeTAMTA: | 
SMe VI Bs HG WaeaATa: | 


Srngdra is nothing but rati (love) magnified through 
the combination of so many elements (vibhavas, 
anubhavas and vyabhicaribhavas); Raudra is but kopa 
(anger) intensified to its highest pitch.! 


This rausolpattivada of Bhattalollata is criticised by 
Sri Sankuka, his successor, as follows:—(1) If Rasa is 
only the intensified sthdyibhdva, one has to accept 
various degrees of intensity according to different 
persons who realise Rasa; and in a less degree, 
one has to say that one has not realised Rasa. 
On the other hand, it is conceded by critics that the 
true Rasa-realisation of a sahrdaya has no_ such 
degree of difference. Moreover, as the degrees of 
intensity are varied, several varieties under each Rasa 
are to be accepted. So Bharata’s division of Hdsyarasa 
into siz and Srngara into /en avasthds would have no 
significance. 


(2) It is not possible to say that, in all cases, 
sthayibhava is intensified. Soka, for example, the 
sthayibhava of Karunarasa, is always by itself a strong 
feeling and it slowly languishes by lapse of time and 
by other conditions. 


(3) If Rasa is generated, it ceases to be alaukika 
and stands on a par with laukikarasdnubhava which 
may look even obscene and coarse. 


' Vide the Natyasdstra, with the Abhinavabharaii, 
Gaekwad Oriental Series, No, 36, Vol. I, p. 274. 
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(4) The important question—who realises Rasa?— 
is not scientifically tackled by Bhattalollata. If it is 
accepted that the samajika realises it, the great 
question comes—how can the causes that exist in the 
actor generate pleasure in the ;nectator ?—since the cause 
and the effect have to exist simultaneously in one 
and the:same person. So he has to say that it is an 
invalid perception culminating in the realisation of 
unalloyed pleasure. 


On these grounds, Sri Sanikuka rejects Bhattalollata’s 
interpretation and gives his own theory 
of Rasdnumiti. According to Sri Sankuka, 
a cultured spectator, while witnessing 
in a dramatic performance the successful imitation of 
the characters and their experiences by an_ expert: 
actor, identifies the actor with the characters whom 
the actor personates and he (the spectator) is led to 
infer the permanent emotions of the character— 
sthayibhavas—as existing in the character. This 
inference is said to be the source of the spectator’s 
pleasure. This inferential knowledge, for example, 
uaisag , denawacaars daeaaranguatq—has the 
actor as paksa, the vibhavas, etc., as hetu and love and 
other sthayibhavas as sddhya. The experience of the 
spectator— WaISax,’,—Sankuka describes, does not come 
under the well-known divisions of cognitions and as 
such, it is to be accepted as a new variety; and it is, 
he explains, similar to the experience one has while 
looking at the picture of a horse (citraturaga); that is, 
when we look at a good coloured picture of the horse, 
it seems to us galloping and we attribute to it, for a 
while at least, all the qualities of the real horse; so 
also the spectator, when he is absorbed in the successful 
imitation of certain deeds of the original character 
by the actor, identifies the latter with the former 


Sri Sankuka’s 
view. 
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so long as his absorption lasts; and he considers that 
the actor possesses all the qualities of the original 
character. The citraturaga example emphasises: one 
more point, v7/z., that the sthdyibhdva like love in the 
actor is only a semblance (anukdra) of the love of the 
original character. If it were not so, Sankuka contends, 
Bharata would have said—efatacqit:—instead of 
waracgia: ~=in the Rasa-sutra. So, the semblance 
of love when inferred from the vibhavas, etc., is 
Srigara; and the inference—ermtst aiarawsatiaary— 
for example, which has got the semblance of love as 
sddhya is known as the spectator’s realisation of Rasa. 
So, according to Satkuka, the word samyoga in the 
sutra means vydpya-vydpakabhdva—the relation between 
the vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicaribhavas on the 
one hand and rasa on the other; and the word 
facqfa: means wafata: (inference). So the meaning of 
the sitra is that through the relation of vyapyavydpaka- 
bhava between the vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicari- 
bhavas on the one hand and Rasas on the other, the 
sthayibhdva is inferred as existing in the character; 
that this sthayibhava, ‘otherwise known as Rasa, is 
incessantly meditated upon by the spectator when he 
is said to be in the supreme state of the realisation 
of Rasa or fasa-carvanda. 


The explanation of Rasdnubhava as Rasdnumiti and 
Rasa-carvand meets well two objections that are 
generally raised against it. One objection is that true 
pleasure is derived by the spectator from his unreal or 
invalid knowledge—2Tatsaq : invalid, since the spectator 
mistakes the actor for the original character on the suc- 
cessful imitation of the latter by the former. This is well 
answered by the fact that a valid inferential knowledge 
can arise from an invalid cognition of the hetu as 
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explained above, just as the valid inference—Tadal AeaTT 
—arises from the invalid perception of the column of 
smoke at the sight of the column of dust. The other 
objection is—how does the inferential knowledge of 
the spectator give him pleasure? This also is answered 
by Sri Sankuka. No doubt, the inferential cognitions 
we have in the world are not. sources of pleasure; 
yet the Advydnumiti, the inference in a kavya, which 
possesses charming sthdyibhdvas as its visaya, is a 
fountain of joy and delight. He argues that the 
capacity to create delight or sorrow does not depend 
upon the nature of the cognition but upon the object 
of it; and so the sthayibhavas while inferred from 
the hetu—the charming alaukika vibhavas, anubhavas 
and vyabhicaribhavas—possess an exquisite charm and 
as such, are capable of generating delight in the 
spectator. 


It may be observed here that the rasdnumitivada 
as explained by Sri Sankuka was the model for the 
anumilt theory of Mahimabhatta, the exponent of one 
of the anti-dhvani schools.! | 


If Bhattalollata’s rasotpattivadda was criticised by 
Sri Satkuka, Sri Satikuka’s rasdnu- 
mitivada also has. been refuted by 
later writers of whom probably the 
earliest is Bhattatauta (one of the 
teachers of Abhinavagupta and the 
author of the Kdvyakautuka) whose views are summarised 
by Abhinavagupta in his commentary on the Ndtya- 


Bhattatauta’s 
criticism on 
Sri Sanikuka’s 
view. 


Sdstra. One of the many objections against the 
Rasdnumitivdda is this: if, according to Sankuka, 


the emotion inferred as existing in the actor be an 


1 The Natyasdstra, ibid., pp. 274 and 275. 
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anukdra (semblance) in the sense of an imitation of an 
emotion of the original character, it should be such 
either from the stand-point of the spectator, or from 
that of the actor. None of these alternatives can be 
satisfactorily explained. It is accepted that every 
case of imitation has to satisfy two conditions: 
(1) the previous experience of the original—the 
object imitated and, (2) the onlooker’s experience 
of the imitator as possessing some attributes similar 
to those in the object imitated. Neither the actor, nor 
the spectator, has experienced the emotions of the 
characters, say, the love of Rama to Sita, either in 
this birth or in any one of his previous births. Nor 
can it be satisfactorily explained that the actor 
possesses the mental conditions of the _ original 
characters in the play, though he puts on suitable 
costumes to produce an impression on the audience 
that he is the character himself. This is the main 
charge against the rasdnumiti theory. Some more 
objections like the impossibility of the anukdrdnumiti 
are also explained by Bhattatauta and his followers.' 


Though Bhattatauta criticises the view of Sri 
Sankuka, he does not however give his own 
interpretation of the Rasa-sttra. Most probably, 
what Abhinavagupta has explained was based on the 
interpretation of Bhattatauta. 


Next comes Bhattanayaka, the elder contemporary 
of Abhinavagupta. His interpretation, 
as Jagannatha gives under his Rasa- 
sutra, may be thus briefly noted: 
Both the theories of vrasotpatt? and’ rasdnumit? are 
untenable in that they suffer from a common defect 
that the permanent emotions or sthdyibhdvas are 


Bhattanayaka’s 
view. 


' The Natyasdstra, tbid., pp. 275-278. 
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described by both the schools as existing in the actor 
or in the original character, and not in the spectator 
who must be considered by all as the realiser of Rasa. 
Moreover, he has no vibhdvas—the generating agents 
of Rasa,—without which no _ realisation of Rasa 
takes place in the spectator. So he expounds the 
theory of Rasa-bhukti by the spectator. He speaks of 
three vydpdras in a kavya—(1) abhidha or abhidhaya- 
katva, (2) bhavana or bhavakatva, and (3) bhoga or 
bhojakatva. The abhidhd’s chief function is to convey 
ideas like the vibhavas and the anubhavas. The 
bhdvanad’s function is universalization by removing 
the individualistic traits of the characters; that is, 
Sita is cognised not as the wife of Rama, but as a 
lovely maiden—®l*a1, so much so that it successfully 
removes the obstacles of Sahrdaya’s realisation of Rasa 
by giving him no scope for cognising @lat as ANFaT. 
So also is Rama, the alambanavibhava, cognised; 
and similarly the uddipanavibhavas, anubhavas and 
vyabhicaribhavas are presented to the _ spectator’s 
mind in a generalised form. Then, by the bhoga- 
vydpdra the spectator completely forgets his own 
individual traits on account of the two gunas of the 
mind, rajas and tamas, being completely suppressed by the 
other guna—sattva—the preponderance of which produces 
illumination of the mind and happiness to man. 
Here, Bhattanayaka has closely followed the Sdnkhya 
philosophy which explains the mind as a compound of 
the three gwnas—sattva, rajas and tamas—the pre- 
ponderance of sattva giving illumination, that of rajas 
unsteadiness, and that of tamas inactivity. This 
enjoyment of Rasa by the spectator is impersonal and 
so is different from the enjoyment of pleasure in the 
outside world. It is also different from that of a 
Yogin who sees Atman only. Still the spectator’s 
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pleasure is described as an approach to the Atmdnanda 
of the Yogin. According to this view the word 
‘fasqit:’ in the satra means bhukti (enjoyment) 
resulting from the suppression of rajas and amas 
and from the preponderance of sativaguna; the 
word samyoga expresses the idea of sddhdranikarana 
(universalisation) by the Bhdvakatvavydpdra.’ — 


After the elucidation of Bhattanayakas view, 
a: Jagannatha explains the view of the 
Navyas view. Navyas. The Navyas do not accept 
the function of a Kavya—aranewrg; but they 
consider sahrdayatva as a defect in the spectator which 
makes him, while witnessing a play, meditate upon 
the original character and identify himself with the 
latter, so*much so that there arises in him for 
a while an anirvacaniya love and other mental 
conditions just like the «anirvacaniya silver on the 
nacre. ‘This culminates in the blissful realisation of 
Rasa. It lasts so long as his meditation (€Taat) 
continues. The expounders of this view, however, 
accept the vyanjandvydpdra which, they say, suggests 
to the spectator through the vibhavas, anubhavas, etc.. 
described in the play, the love of the hero to the 
heroine, and kindles his defect of sahrdayatva to 
action, which leads him to the identification of himself 
with the character and to the blissful realisation of Rasa. 


The objection how an_  anirvacaniya Soka gives 
pleasure is answered by this school of critics by the 
explanation that there is a great difference between 
the actual and literary worlds and that in the latter 
the anirvacaniya grief produces only pleasure in the 
spectator, whereas in the former that might result 


i I. (7., pp. 23-25. 
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in real grief to the person concerned. That is the 
greatness, they say, of literature which affords pleasure 
to all alike through the extraordinary power, vyanjand : 


‘ay Se SRA BeweqgE AAT, TASAT ATATAAT | 
aM Wess: Gat wMeasies aaaita | faa 
SAAT: BSAAIAA AlAs: PATMFATHSTAATT Ul’ 


In this view, the word samyoga in the sutra means 
bhdvand (meditation) and tatatqha: is to be taken in 
the sense of the generation of the anirvacaniya rati of 
Dusyanta—tae laa aalag a eaTaaaay Tasqraeeqia: |! 


After the Navya view, Jagannatha deals with 
other views in the interpretation of the 
Rasa-sutra, which are of minor im- 
portance. The exponents of some of these views do 
not accept the vyanjandvydpdra and anirvacaniyakhydti 
and say that the spectator, by virtue of his sahrdayatva, 
on witnessing the successful personation of the 
alambanavibhavas like Dusyanta and Sakuntala by an 
expert actor, identifies himself with the _ origina! 
character, Dusyanta, in his love to Sakuntala and that 
the realisation or mental experience of this identifica- 
tion gives him a thrill of pleasure. They also 
emphasize that such an identification and its blissful 
realisation would not take place in the ordinary world 
or in a dream. In this view, the word ‘samyoga’ in 


Others’ views. 


the sutra would mean knowledge of the vibhavas, etc., 
and the compound ‘tafasqra:’ also would mean the 
generation of a knowledge of the identity of the 
spectator with the original character.’ 


| Rk. G., pp. 25-27. 
* BR. GC. Dw Si. 
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After dealing with the various interpretations of 
the Rasa-sutra, Jagannatha establishes 
Santa as a separate Rasa even in ndtya 
on the authority of Bharata. Some 
critics hold that Sdnta and its sthayibhava, Sama, 
cannot be staged and that the dramatic accompaniments— 
music, dancing, etc.—go against the nature of sama 
(calmness) which is characterised by detachment from 
worldly affairs. On the basis of the fact that the 
actor does not realise Rasa and that he has by his 
costumes and action to generate on the audience an 
extraordinary kind of emotional awakening, the author 
of the Sangitaratndkara, however, emphasises the im- 
portance of Santa in natya as the other eight Rasas :— 


Santa—a sepa- 
rate Rasa. 


‘qeraa Tal Areatata Sazq_zq7 | 


ATA Aa: BlaAA Ta ATA Az: i’ 


That the importance of Santa as a separate Rasa ina 
Kavya has been well borne out by the great epic, 
the Mahdbhdrata, has been emphasised by Ananda- 
vardhana, Abhinavagupta, Mammatabhatta and their 
followers.! 


While giving the sthayibhavas and other details 
connected with the nine  Rasas, 
Jagannatha explains the sthayibhavas, 
vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicari- 
bhavas. Sthayibhavas are permanent emotions. Though 
emotions are generally transient, they are mani- 
fested again and again in a Kavya by means of 
vibhavas, anubhavas, etc. They are in this respect 


Sthayibhavas of 
nine Rasas. 


1 R. G., pp. 29 and 30. 
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in contrast with vyabhicaribhavas, the manifestation 
of which resembles that of a lightning. Hence sthayi- 
bhavas become Rasas when they are enduringly asso™ 
ciated with vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicaribhavas. 
The difference between Rasa and sthayibhava stands 
on a par with that between ether delimited by a pot 
and a pot, when we follow the interpretations of the 
Rasa-sitra, according to Bhattanayaka and Abhinava- 
gupta. In the interpretation of the Navyas it is to be 
explained as in the case of a real silver and an 
anirvacaniya silver (produced in the instances of 
invalid perception). In the last view noted above, the 
difference between Rasa and sthayibhava is like that 
between a cognition and its object. 


These sthayibhavas become vyabhicaribhavas when 
their vibhavas, etc., are not very effective. In Virarasa 
krodha (anger), the sthayibhava of Raudra_ Rasa, 
becomes a vyabhicaribhava; similarly in Raudra uwtsdaha, 
the sthayibhava of Vira, becomes a vyabhicaribhava ; 
so hdsa, the sthayibhava of Hdsya, becomes a 
vyabhicaribhava of Srngara. Fatt, the sthayibhava 
of Srigara, is otherwise known as preman (love) 
that subsists between a man and a woman. The 
love of a person to his teacher, to a deity or to 
his son, etc., is only a vyabhicaribhava. Soka (grief), 
the sthayibhava of Karuna, should not be con- 
founded with that of a pair of lovers in their 
separation, which ultimately leads to their re-union. 
In this case, grief is a vyabhicaribhava. When 
one of the lovers is dead and when there is not 
even a ray of hope for their re-union, even by some 
divine blessing as in the case of Mahasveta, Soka 
becomes sthayibhava and raftz is only a vyabhicaribhava 
in those cases. Some accept a separate Rasa called 
Karuna-vipralambha in those instances in which even 
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on the demise of one lover there is a chance of 
re-union by the intervention of a _ divine agent. 
Nirveda, the sthayibhava of Santa, is nothing but 
renunciation of and dissociation from the worldly 
objects, leading to a knowledge of the ultimate Reality. 
Krodha, the sthayibhava of Raudra Rasa, is the 
burning indignation caused by great crimes like the 
murder of elders or kinsmen. If it is caused by a 
trifle, then it is a vyabhicaribhava, amarsa.  Utsdaha, 
the sthayibhava of Vira, is feeling one’s own dignity 
at the recollection of other's fall in status or in power. 
Vismaya, the sthayibhava of Adbhuta, is wonder 
generated by the sight of some supernatural event, 
person or thing. Hdsa, the sthayibhava of Hdsya, 
is laughter at the sight of some grotesque features of 
the body or action of a man. Bhaya, the sthayibhava 
of Bhaydnaka, is mental uneasiness or terror about 
some impending calamity like the approach of a wild 
tiger. Jugupsd, the sthayibhava of Bibhatsa, is disgust 
produced by witnessing a loathsome thing. 


These sthayibhavas are known to be existing in 
some nayakas and nayikas in the actual world; they 
are known in the Kdvya and Natya by vyaftijana- 
vyapara and so nayakas and nayikas are alaukika and 
are called dlambanavibhavas (mainsprings). So also are 
the wddipanavibhdvas (excitants). The anubhdvas (ensuants) 
are the effects that follow these emotions or that make 
one infer the existence of these emotions. The vyabhi- 
cdribhdvas (evanescent emotions) that rise and fall 
like the waves of the ocean and accompany every now 
and then the permanent emotions.! 


1 R. G., pp. 30-33. 
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After enumerating the vibhavas, anubhavas and 
vyabhicaribhavas of each Rasa, Jagan- 
natha illustrates each Rasa. Sambhoga- 
Srngdra is illustrated by the verse— 


Srigaradhvani. 


amar ataaserdat 
ansreqael! Aas | 
qian eraraaigsi 
qwaisaaa miata 
This has already been elaborately explained under 
the classification of Kavyas.! 


Vipralambhasrngdra is illustrated by the verse— 


alal Apes: TINEA AeqsAcy Az 
POAKALAATAZS (ATAATARTST | 
PAMTAISTATAT AT TARTS aAATSNT 
ae sialaaraat Bra! ra! sorraretrad ti 


This is the leave-taking of a departing husband 
from a young damsel. Unlike other kinsmen who 
speak much while taking leave, she looks through 
a window at him, heaves heavy sighs and sheds 
volumes of tears. The words ‘fata fata’ suggest 
well that the separation is heart-rending to her 
and speaks volumes of her unbearable agony which 
expressed itself by her eager looks, heavy sighs and 
volumes of tears. This is a typical instance of the 
Vipralambhasrngara-dhvani, which is based on the 
combination of the alambanavibhava, the nayaka, on 
the anubhavas, the heavy breaths and tears of the 
nayika and on the vyabhicaribhavas, the mental agony, 


a 


! See ante; p. 89 and 90. 
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the anxiety of the nayika, etc. This vipralambha is 
classified by the Pracinas under five heads—pravdsa 
(exile), abhildsa (longing), viraha (temporary disunion), 
irsya (anger with jealousy) and Sdpa (curse); but 
Jagannatha sets aside these varieties as insignificant.! 


Karuna is illustrated by the verse— 
Alea AEG Talarat- 


Gate TESGANTT | 
at! aaa! faaqattes ! F 


BUAT WHTARISA: I 


This contains a pathetic record of the death of the 
son of the speaker (Jagannatha). The dead son is 
the alambanavibhava, the then presence of the 
kinsmen is the uddipanavibhava, the woeful cry is the 
anubhava and the mental uneasiness, restlessness, etc., 
are the vyabhicaribhavas. The combination of all 
these leads to the suggestion of Karuna Rasa. 


Karunadhvani 


Santa is illustrated by the verse— 


AVAUATHGHZAT 


Santadhvani. 


‘Between the Malaya wind and the Kalakita, between 
a damsel’s lock of hair and the hood of a serpent and 
between a candala and a yogin there is no difference 
and I have a knowledge of paramdtman in all these 
objects.’ 


1 R. G., pp. 34 and 35. 
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Here the whole phenomenal world is_ the 
alambanavibhava, equality among all is the anubhava 
and the knowledge. etc., are the vyabhicaribhavas,— 
the combination of these leads to the suggestion of 
Santa. 

Raudra is illustrated by the verse— 
AalesiwaalaaeHraaaTasay 

adage nisaaraa gata | 
aa qag Mea qimacasaT- 
PASAT AA IAA ATA: 


Raudradhvani. 


“On him highly proud of his blooming youth and 
breaking without fear my teacher’s weapon may fall 
my terrible axe, wet with the blood of the vain kings!’ 


Here the breaker of the weapon of Parasurama, is 
the dlambana; the breaking of the weapon which is 
inferred from its sound is the wuddipanavibhdava; the 
harsh and angry speech is the anubhdva and the speaker’s 
vanity, cruelty, etc., are the vyabhicdribhdvas ; and these 
suggest Raudra Rasa which is personated by Parasu- 
rama. 


Vira Rasa is classified by the Pracinas into four— 
ddnavira, daydvira, yuddhavira and dharma- 
vira. After explaining them by suitable 
iliustrations, Jagannatha remarks that the acceptance 
of the four varieties of Vira would also necessitate the 
acceptance of many varieties of Srnagara:; and so this 
division is of very little importance. In the example 
of dharmavira— 


aig farang weaTwet- 

EA TaAXaAY AT HITMAN: | 
Aetaar zw: Hateat 

aa g afasd aamala zat ii 


Viradhvani. 
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‘May the royal prosperity come to a stop; may the 
sharp weapons fall upon (me and my people); may 
the God of Death take away my head; still my mind 
would not go a step away from dharma (righteous 
path) ’—if the last word dharmdt is altered by satydt 
it would be an illustration of safyavira, which would 
be accepted as a fifth variety. If it is said that dharma 
includes satya also, then ddna and dayd would also 
come under it, so that the separate mention of these 
two is not necessary. Similarly pdndityavira, ksama- 
vira and balavira may be mentioned as additional 
varieties if these varieties are recognised. 


Adbhuta is illustrated by the verse— 
WUAWAISSATA Aza az | 


Adbhutadhvani. negara Fete SaAAAT | 


‘T fall unconscious while seeing your face deep as the 
sky and the abode of the animate and inanimate 


worlds.’ 


This is the statement of Yasod&a when _ she 
saw the whole universe in the mouth of her son 
Krsna. Here, Krsnas face is the dlambanavibhdva, 
Yasoda’s seeing the whole world is the wddipana and 
her being stunned, horripilation, throbbing of the 
eyes, etc., are the anubhdvas, and her fear etc., are 
the vyabhicaribhdavas. 


Hasya is illustrated by the verse— 


=. ae sSaraqictatea rary 
asyaanvanl. faretqat qa & * ' 
ay Tat TaRel! ofaa 
Tal BY UAVIAIA: Il 
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‘In the work written by (my) revered father the 
following new argument is made:—The front part of 
the body of the cows is pure and sacred; why is that 
of a female ass not pure?’ Here the son of a logician 
is the dlambana, his assertion without a tinge of doubt 
is the uwddipana, the exhibition of his teeth, etc., are 
the anubhdva, and his mental uneasiness, etc., are the 
vyabhicdribhdvas—all these contribute to the suggestion 
of hdsya rasa. 


Bhaydnaka is illustrated by the verse— 


: FAAFALABIS ITT 
Bhayanaka- Ks eS 
dhvani. MITA IS AStHAT | 
PITAATAT SSA: 


eqiead A fe Was Bas: tl 


‘Seeing the vulture coming nearby from the sky, the 
lavaka (a bird) with its pale face, throbbing body and 
anxious looks, could not stir out.’ 


The vulture is the dlambanavibhdva, its eager flight 
is the uwddipana, the paleness of the face of the bird 
is the anubhdva and mental uneasiness, etc., are the 
vyabhicdribhdvas. Hence it has the suggestion of 
Bhaydnaka Rasa. 


Bibhatsa is illustrated by the verse— 


: aafazikarant warat wraahoraz | 
Bibhatsa- clan a.) ints 
dhvani, Weaatratergtea cer aareaiya: i 


‘The female ghosts become happy when they drink 
the blood from the corpses with intestines completely 
dislocated and torn off with nails.’ 


Here the suggestion of Bibhatsa is based on the 
corpses, the dlambanavibhdvas, the tearing of the 


intestines, the wuddipana, the closing of the eyes, 
8 
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horripilation, etc., due to happiness are the anubhdvas, 
impatience, eagerness, etc., are the vyabhicaribhavas.' 


Before closing this section Jagannatha discusses 
the possibility of recognising bhakti 
as a separate Rasa. He says that 
when the Bhdgavota and other Puranas 
are studied, the devotees enjoy the bhaktirasa, the 
realisation of which is based on the God in view as 
the dlambana, the horripilation, shedding tears, etc., as the 
anubhdvas, pleasure, etc., as the vyabhicdribhadvas; and 
that rati, the devoted love for God, is the sthdyi- 
bhava, which being inimical to vairdgya (renunciation), 
cannot be identified with Sdnta. This is not met 
on satisfactory grounds, The distinction between 
srngdra and bhakti is maintained in that in the former 
rati is sfhdyibhdva while in the latter it is wyabhicdri- 
bhdva; and Bharata has not recognised Bhakti as a 
separate Rasa. So, like most of his predecessors 
Jagannatha concludes that bhakti is not a separate 
Rasa but only a bhava.’ 


Bhakti a bhava 
only. 


In the question of the combination of conflicting 
Rasas in a literary work, Jagannatha 
kot del = is a close follower of the _aucitya 
Rasas. dictum as enunciated by Ananda- 
vardhana, which is followed and 

systematised by Ksemendra in his Auwcityavicdracarcd. 
Aucitya is nothing but the propriety and adaptability 
of various elements in a kavya. Here he gives 
rather a broad analysis of how Rasas can be 
harmoniously blended in a kavya. He suggests the 
possibility of the happy combinations of Vira and 
Srigara, Vira and Adbhuta, Vira and Raudra, Srigara 


1 R. G., pp. 35-45. * R. G., pp. 45-46. 
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and Adbhuta and Srigara and Hasya. And he does 
not sanction under ordinary circumstances the combi- 
nations of Srigara and Bibhatsa, Srigara and Karuna, 
Vira and Bhayanaka, Santa and Raudra and Santa 
and Srigara, in view of the fact that the unrestricted 
delineation of two antagonistic Rasas (as grouped 
above) impedes the progress of each other in a 
prabandha. We see, however, in Kaéalidasa’s works the 
happy admixture of Vipralambhasrngdra and Karuna 
and of almost all Rasas in Bhavabhtti’s Mdlaltimddhava. 
This success depends upon the masterly skill of the 
artist who chooses one as the main sentiment and 
other sentiments, as accessories to the main. 


In this connection Jagannatha indicates how 
two or more Rasas in a kavya should not be combined: 
for instance, (1) when a hero is delineated to be the 
dlambanavibhdva of two antagonistic Rasas,—Vira and 
Bhayanaka, etc., and (2) when the realisation of one 
Rasa obstructs that of the other. 


Jagannatha also shows how the disagreeableness 
merges into agreeableness when two _ conflicting 
Rasas are delineated as existing in two different 
characters: for example, Rama, the hero of the 
Ramayana, is described as an ideal of heroism, which 
is more exemplified when he is described as the 
destroyer of Ravana, the counter-hero, possessing 
great fear for Rama. MHere the delineation of Vira 
and Bhayanaka Rasas in two different dlambanavibhdvas 
solves to a great extent the question of their dis- 
agreeableness. 


When, in the delineation of two Rasas opposed 
to each other, another agreeable Rasa intervenes, the 
disagreeableness of the combination is not felt as in 
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ordinary circumstances. Here Jagannatha cites a 
concrete example from his Akhydyikd (probably, the 
Yamundvarnana, which is now lost): there at the outset. 
the saintly qualities of Svetaketu at the hermitage 
of Kanva are described so as to impress on the 
readers minds the elements of calmness and serenity, 
dissociation from temporal pleasures and final renunci- 
ation—Sdnii. At the end of this the element of wonder 
(adbhuta) is strikingly suggested by the passage— 

‘miagaaaeaq ei; ssaaaea aTaATaTAaT 
AARAT’ 


‘What a figure is this which has not yet come within 
human comprehension; extraordinary sweetness does 
(her) speech possess!’ 


After this comes a beautiful description of a damsel, 
who is made by the poet the object of love in the story. 


Similarly through the intervention of Virarasa in 
the admixture of Srigara and Bibhatsa in a kavya, 
there is no room for disagreeableness as in the 
example— 


‘gueattaeieer sate aie ara: | 
fasaert frarcerteadifiarazary ’ | 


‘The heroes sitting in the aerial cars in the sky, being 
embraced by divine damsels, look at their own bodies 
surrounded by she-jackals ’. 


Here between Srngara and Bibhatsa which have the 
divine damsels and dead bodies as their dlambana- 
vibhdvas is introduced Virarasa indicated by the 
-ascendency of the heroes into heaven. Hence the 
virodha is removed.! 


1 R. G, pp. 46-47. 
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Again, the disagreeableness of combining two or 
more antagonistic Rasas disappears when one of them 
is made the main and the rest are accessories. Even 
if two angarasas opposed to each other are related to one 
main agreeable Rasa, the virodha of angarasas vanishes.! 


In the delineation of Rasa, the poet has to take 
particular care not only in unifying 
Undesirable opposed Rasas in his prabandha 
things in poetry, : ae : 
to be avoided Put also in avoiding expression of 
by the poet. Rasas by their terms like Ssrngara. 
Suggestion is the vital point of Rasa; 
and its realisation by a sahrdaya will be successfully 
effected only by its blissful suggestion by vibhdvas, 
anubhavas and vyabhicdribhdvas in a kavya. So the 
expression of a Rasa by its own name results in the 
poetic demerit—vamana (vomiting). Not only is Rasa 
to be suggested but also all the vyabhicaribhavas and 
sthayibhavas. 


Similarly, wibhdvas, anubhdvas, etc. are to be pre- 
sented to the readers or to the audience in such a way 
that the knowledge of these conditions would immedi- 
ately result in the realisation of Rasa by them without 
any hindrance. Any undue delay in their realisation 
by the spectator would obstruct his realisation of Rasa. 
The main Rasa is therefore to be developed in such a 
way that there might be no obstruction or suppression 
in the middle; and, there would be no full and un- 
obstructed realisation of it by the spectator if it is 
first given life and then revived after effecting its 
total obstruction by the introduction of a thing quite 
irrelevant or antagonistic to the main Rasa. Such an 
obstruction followed by the revival of the main Rasa 


would bring in the poetic defect—fReadvaq | 
Bast R. G., pp. 48-49. | 
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Similarly, the poet should not delineate Rasa under 
unsuitable circumstances, nor obstruct its development 
when obstruction is of no avail. The description 
of the love between a pair of lovers eagerly waiting 
for their secret meeting would be, for example, out of 
place in a context of the description of sacred dharma 
like the worship of sandhyd and the performance 
of sacrifices to please devas, etc. Similarly, to 
make a heroic Nayaka describe the efficacy of dharma 
like the worship of sandhyd, etc., when his enemies 
beat their drums and announce that they are visible, 
is detrimental to the main Rasa. The description of 
the achievements of the pratindyaka (counter-hero) 
should be of such a nature as would bring to light 
and enhance the greatness of the ndyaka who kills the 
former at the end. 


In the development of the plot, the poet should 
not introduce any incident going against the main 
Rasa, lest it should result in vrasa-bhanga. In the 
characters also, both main and lower, the descriptions 
should be true to nature or reality. All these mainly 
depend upon the extraordinary skill of ‘the poet who 
has, as a conscious artist, to choose and knit such an 
itivrita and delineate such characters as would finally 
result in the success in the delineation of Rasa, which 
alone contributes to the sahrdaya’s enjoyment of 
aesthetic pleasure in poetry.! 


The next important topic in the Rasagangddhara 
is the discussion of gunas—poetic 
merits. Gunas are merits in poetry 
when they are conducive through the 
sanghatand or combination of select letters, words and 
phrases even, to the development of Rasa. Or 


Gunas and their 
place in poetry. 


' R. G, pp. 50-53. 
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sanghatands depend on the poetic merits both of sense 
and sound and they, while revealing the sweetness, 
lucidity and vigour, suggest fully to the readers the 
developed Rasas—Srigara, Vira or other Rasas as the 
case may be. This is what Anandavardhana has 
propounded about the gunas and sanghatands in a 
kavya, in the following verse— 


‘quate frsedt argardtesrate ar 
iataaay 2atiae agar: ’ 


And he emphasises that the principle of aucitya in 
both vaktr (speaker) and vdcya (thing spoken of) in a 
kavya is to be fully observed by the poet in success- 
fully developing a Rasa through a sangatand. Adhering 
to this dictum of aucitya, Jagannatha classifies gunas into 
three—mddhurya (sweetness), dipti (brightness or vigour) 
and prasdda (lucidity). This threefold classification 
is accepted by Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta. 


In his Locana, Abhinavagupta explains the three 
gunas as nothing but the cittavrttis— gia, dif and 
taxa, and adds that the terms—aTy4, MAT and Ware — 
primarily convey these cittavrttis, and by laksand, the 
respective rasadharmas in that the kdrya is identified 
with the kdrana and by laksitalaksand, the Sabda and artha 
which help the suggestion of those Rasas. Jagannatha 
closely follows this view and he criticises the other 
view held by Mammatabhatta and others that gunas 
rest in Rasas and produce these cittaurttis.® 


In assigning these three gunas to various Rasas, 
Jagannatha seems to have followed Abhinavagupta. 
According to Abhinavagupta, mddhurya and dipti are 


| aide the Dhvanydloka, III Udyota, Karika 6 (N. 
S. edn. p. 134) 
2 wide the Locana (N. S. edn. 1911), pp. 79, 80 and 82. 
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opposed to each other and as such mddhurya exists in 
Karuna, Vipralambhasrngara and Sambhogasrngara 
while dipti exists in Raudra, Vira and Adbhuta. The 
degree of mddhurya in Karuna is the greatest; that in 
Vipralambhasrngara is greater than that in Sambhoga- 
Srngara. In Hasya, an accessory of Srngara, there is 
a happy admixture in equal degree of mddhurya and 
dipti. In Bhayanaka and Bibhatsa dipti is found in 
abundance while mddhurya, only to a lesser extent. 
In Santa, varying with circumstances, dipti and 
mddhurya are found, sometimes to a high degree and 
sometimes to a lesser degree. And prasdda is the 
vitally important guna in the nine Rasas.} 


But Mammatabhatta and others assign these gunas 
#to various Rasas ina slightly different way. Madhurya 
is found in Karuna, Vipralambhagrigara and Santa, 
its prominence being greater in the second than in 
the first and much more intense in the third than 
in the first two. So also ojas is characteristic 
suggestive of Bibhatsa, Vira and Raudra, its intensity 
being greater in the latter than in the former. Some 
view that Adbhuta, Hasya and Bhayanaka possess 
mdadhurya and ojas while others think that they too 
like other Rasas possess only prasdda which is a guna 
common to all Rasas.® 


In this connection, Jagannatha gives a detailed 
exposition of the ten gunas pertaining to both sabda 
and artha, as expounded by Jarattaras—Dandin and 
other ancient Alankarikas.2 He further enumerates 
all that is not desirable in a sanghatand on which 
depends the delineation of one or more of the senti- 
ments by the artist-poet in a kavya or drama.* 


' Locana, ibid., p. 82. 5 ibid., pp. 55-66. 
> KR. G., pp. 53 and 54. * ibid., pp. 66-74. 


CHAPTER V 
As a Literary Critic (continued) 


OST critics of the dhvani and post-dhvani periods 
have in detail dwelt upon the classification of 
dhvani, without which the full elucidation of 

the dhvani docirine is not complete. Like Ananda- 
vardhana and Abhinavagupta in the 
dhvani period and Mammatabhatta, 
Vidyanatha and Visvanatha in the» 
post-dhvani period, Jagannatha Pandita, the last of 
the great exponents of dhvani in the _ post-dhvani 
period, has given in his Rasagangddhara a brief yet 
up-to-date classification of dhvani with suitable illus- 
trations. 


Classification of 
dhvani. 


It is admitted that the most important variety 
of dhvani is the FRasa-dhvant without 
which no kdvya is a source of pleasure. 

of suggested ee ; 
sense. It is in this sense that the Rasa- 
dhvani is called the wsrdntidhaman— 
the chief contributor of pleasure in the form of 
complete cessation of restlessness. The other two 
well-known varieties of dhvani—Vastudhvani and 
Alankdradhvani—do not stand ona par with the Rasa- 
dhvani in that they are not themselves wsrdntidhdmans, 
but are described as anyasdbdavailaksanyakdrins (i.e.), 
as different from the vdcydrtha (primary sense) and 
the laksydrtha (secondary sense) and lead, as suggested 
senses, to a pdryantikarasadhvani—culmination in a 


(a) On the basis 
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Rasadhvani.! This three-fold classification is based on 
the nature of the suggested sense—Rasa (or Bhdva) 
Vastu and Alankdra. The term vaustu in the compound 
Vastudhvant is so general as to include within its 
abhidheyartha both rasa and alankdra; but it is 
generally taken to mean any vastu (idea) other than 
rasa and alankdra. In the compound alankdradhvani 
there is a paradox—an alankdra as alankdra cannot be 
a dhvani and vice versa—, which is generally answered 
by the application of the brdhmanasSraminanydaya ; 
that is, just as a brdhmana cannot be a Sramana but 
one, once a brdhmana, may afterwards become a Sramana, 
so the alankdra, once an alankdra, becomes now a dhvani.? 


Another well-known classification of dhvanit is 
based on the vyanjakas—sabda and 
artha, the former expressing the latter 
by the two potencies—abhidhad and 
laksand. The two main varieties of the dhvani (on the 
basis of the abhidheydrtha), popularly known as 


(>) On the basis 
of Vyanjakas. 


1 vide the Locana (N.S. edition 1911), p. 27— 
‘Ya Ta UT ACTA ARAL, TAKASHI J Tia Wa Da Waa 
g(t ARs aNaAaisaAT eal: BeMaAMaA MaeAaAT’ 
vide the Dhvanydloka (N. S. edition 1911), p. 28— 
‘adam Aragqeaaas CaalagadaIsang, IAEA’ | 
vide the Locana, ibid., p. 28— WT (-Welq¢—ta qa aalal- 
aa: | aaraaAaeaay Beqaszstawqaiteaa TeIsIT- 
eqaly Sifaacaaliaas wala wa: U 


* vide the Locana, ibid., p. 15—‘ a: qa Rly aeareat 
SBFCHATIAURSIAA ArATL, @UAeITTSF_RST Tsl-azT TM- 


WAMACTATAMT ATS «AMR «= AlaTPAAT- 
aryt , ARIAT TIS ATAATTTA ’ 
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vivaksitanyaparavdcyadhvani, are the asamlaksyakrama- 
dhvami and the samlaksyakramadhvani. The first of 
these two possesses many varieties—rasadhvant, bhdva- 
dhvani, rasdbhdsadhvani, bhdvdbhdsadhvani, bhdvasdantt- 
dhvani, bhdvodayadhvani, bhdvasandhidhvani, bhdvasaba- 
latddhvani, etc., where the chief point of interest lies 
in the fact that it is akrama—devoid of any perceptible 
sequence of time between the cognitions of the abhi- 
dheyartha and the vyangyartha. In the instance of 
Rasadhvani, the vacyartha would immediately lead one 
to the realisation of Rasa; (7.e.) when the vibhavas 
and anubhavas of the Rasa in question are beautifully 
described by the poet and when the chief vyabhicari- 
bhavas are successfully suggested by their own vibhavas 
and anubhavas, the blissful: suggestion of Rasa takes 
place all at once and this leads a true sahrdaya to the 
enjoyment of what is called aesthetic pleasure. 


Jagannatha, after explaining elaborately the dhvanis 
of the nine Rasas, elucidates in detail the bhdvadhvanis, 
giving the definitions and suitable illustrations of the 
thirty-four vyabhicaribhavas.'| He observes, on the 
authority of Bharata that since rati which has 
reference to guru, deva, nrpa, putra, etc., is included in 
the vyabhicaribhavas, there is no need for recognising 
vatsalya (which has reference to putra) as a separate 
Rasa. 


After illustrating the bhavadhvanis, rasabhasa- 

ee ae _ dhvanis, bhavasantidhvani, bhavo- 

Bhavasantidhvani, qayadhvani, bhavasandhidhvani and 
etc., bhava- stalin : ; 

dhvanis only. bhavasabalatadhvani, he expresses. 

the opinion” that the varieties of 


1 vide the Rasagangddhara, ibid., pp. 76-98. 
2 wide R. G., ibid., p. 104. 
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dhvanit like bhdvasdnti, bhdvodaya, bhdvasandhi and 
bhavasabalatd are varieties or representations of bhdva- 
dhvani only, since in such cases bhdva is to be given 
the chief place in the body of suggestion, though its 
particular stages, Sdnti, etc., are like the bhdvas the 
sources of pleasure. If Sdnti etc., of the bhdvas are 
given prominence in the suggestion, then Jagannatha 
contends that in the instance— 


TAIT: TEA: Gata sy | 
MA: AUAATTAUATATSTEAT: Il 


‘ 


in which Sama is expressed by the verb ‘“Semuh’ the 
bhdva—rosa (anger)—is suggested by the compound— 
‘ TqArENnhl-aq:’; and it would not therefore have been 
called an instance of bhdvasdnti-dhvan. The argument 
that the word Semuh expresses Sama (subsidence) of 
nayandrunakdnti (the red hue of the eyes) and not 
that of anger suggested, falls to the ground in view 
of the fact that in such examples quoted above the 
sahrdayas recognise bhdvasdnti-dhvani even when Sama 
is vdcya. And it is accepted that bhdva, suggested in 
those cases, is the chief source of pleasure and Sama, 
etc., as the expressed ideas, are subordinate to bhdva ; 
and the particular stages of bhdva like Sama and 
udaya are presented as determinating attributes of the 
bhava in its aesthetic experience (carvand). 


These dhvanis become asamlaksyakramadhvanis under 
three conditions: (1) a clear context, (2) the easy 
understanding of vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicari- 
bhavas described by the poet and (3) the cultured 
sahrdaya who, as soon as he understands the vdcydrtha, 
is led to the blissful realisation of Rasa, bhava or any 
other suggested idea. 
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If the context is not clear but is to be known 
after careful consideration of many facts, Jagannatha 
says, the suggestion of bhdva arising there is only an 
instance of samlaksyakramadhvam. Here he quotes 


his own verse that he has already cited as an instance 
of wttamottamakdvya— 


‘aeMTaly A Gas: Aaay A At ae | 
aaa al ezana frags arcariargia ui’ 


Here the context is in a general way indicated by 
the word @##id, but it is to be investigated and known 
—whether the change in the behaviour of the nayika 
is due to the change of conduct in the nayaka or 
whether she effects such a change, as_ described, 
owing to circumstances over which she has no control. 
From the author’s explanation of the context, it is 
clear that the nayaka is on the eve of his departure 
to a distant place, and her slow removal of the 
nayaka’s hand from her bosom at the night previous 
to his parting is nothing but the outcome of her 
mental agony at the thought that she would be soon 
separated from her lover for a long time. The 
understanding of this context would take a long 


time. Hence it is called an instance of samlaksya- 
kramadhvant. 


This explanation of a bhdvadhvani as samlaksya- 

; krama is accepted by Anandavardhana 

Some bhava- and Abhinavagupta. In the _ verse 
dhvani sam- 


laksyakrama,- taken from Kalidasa’s Kumdrasam- 
vastudhvani bhava— 


only. ‘aq arate tag wa fagqzaiget | 
BISBASIAN WIAA Wat’ i 


they explain the suggestion of the bhdva—lajja 
(modesty) of Parvati which is to be understood by 
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taking into account the context, viz., the speech of 
the sage Angiras to her father Himavan about her 
marriage with Siva. The suggestion of lajjd, though 
a bhdvadhvani, is therefore an instance of samlaksya- 
kramadhvani in that it takes some time for one to 
understand the context fully. Parvati's counting of the 
lotus-petals makes it clear that it is due to her 
modesty only, especially when sage Angiras opened 
the topic of her marriage to her father Himavan. 


This suggestion of bhdva as an instance of 
samlaksyakramadhvani is further explained by Jagan- 
natha as none other than a vastudhvani, since in 
such instances, there is no full scope for the 
realisation of the bhdva from its causes—vibhavas, 
anubhavas, etc., directly. The blissful realisation 
of a bhava or Rasa by a sahrdaya from the 
understanding of its vibhavas, anubhavas, etc., is 
immediate in all instances of asamlaksyakramadhvant. 
The explanation of the samlaksyakramabhdvadhvani, 
etc., as a vastudhvani is also acceptable to Abhi- 
navagupta, for he classifies the arthasaktimuldnuranana- 
dhvani, a main variety of samlaksyakramadhvani, into 
twelve—six vastudhvanis and six alankdradhvanis—on 
the basis of six kinds of vdcydrthas, each suggesting a 
vastu and alankara,—aa: aufaaeg, afasretetacqaaed, 
SAaMaATaAITMSASTAACT, Aa: Araeqwsnw, Basere- 
freqaregrt and slafragargiicitfrerarmegst; and no 
dhvani of Rasa, bhava, etc., is included in the scheme 
of classification of the arthasamlaksyakramadhvani.' 


* f, G., tidy B AVG 
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In the elucidation of the samlaksyakramadhvan 

ah Biss Jagannatha discusses various view- 

Vyanjana—a . ' Aptis 4 

separate vrtti, points regarding the scope of vyanjand- 

vydpdra—the power of suggestion— 

which is the most vital feature in poetry. Before he 

gives his own view he explains the views of some 
prdcinas. 

One school says that in the use of homonyms 
one may naturally understand more 
than one meaning; but when only one 
meaning would suit the context, the other is not conveyed 
by the word by its abhidhdsakti, since the cognition 
of the context or of the intention of the speaker 
completely obstructs that of the other meanings by 
the hearer; and then by vyanjandvydpdra these sabdas 
convey the non-contextual sense (the aprdkaranikdrtha), 


Pracina View I. 


According to this school it is to be noted that 
there arises on the basis of WeWIRITA or aKqaata 
a recollection (sateaie) presenting the contextual idea, 
which finally leads to the verbal cognition of the 
same. Another upasthitc presenting a non-contextual 
idea from the same word by a separate abhidha 
cannot take place, since it is admitted that the 
knowledge of the context or of the intention of the 
speaker through the context obstructs it. The same 
cannot be said in the case of wyanjand by which the 
same word suggests the non-contextual sense, in view 
of the fact that the scope of vyarjand cannot be 
controlled or restricted by the knowledge of the context, 
or the knowledge of vyafjana is called an wttejaka 
(i.e.) the knowledge of vyafijana is the obstacle of the 
obstacle, viz., the knowledge of the prakarana. 


This view is based on the oft-quoted Karika— 


‘geqenaazes fatrreniaeaa: ’ ; 
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that is, when there is a doubt as to the nature of the 
sense of a word (by abhidha), context, etc., are helpful 
in generating a recollection presenting the contextual 
sense only. So the non-contextual sense of the 
homonyms is known only through vyanjand. This 
view has been explained by Mammatabhatta in his 
Kdvyaprakasa, II, 19— 

‘waaay Wer aragea faatead | 

AAMALATATAA HEN TATA AA ’ Ul 
When the samyoga, etc., restrict the abhidhasakti (the 
primary significative potency) of a homonym to a 
particular sense, the knowledge of the non-primary 
sense (non-contextual sense) is derived from the sabda 
by its vyantjandvydpara.! 

Another school gives practically the same expla- 
nation with the difference that the 
padarthopasthitt arising from the 
knowledge of a homonym presents the contextual and the 
non-contextual senses alike and that the knowledge of 
the context does not obstruct that of the non-contextual 
sense. And it emphasizes that though the paddrtho- 
pasthiti presents both contextual and non-contextual 
senses, it generates on the basis of the td/paryajndna 
a verbal cognition presenting the contextual sense 
only; and that the verbal cognition of non-contextual 
sense would arise from those homonyms by vyanjand- 
vyapara, 


Pracina View II. 


According to this view, the prdcinakdrikd is to be 
interpreted thus :—that context, etc., help one to under- 
stand the intention of the speaker—idtparyanirnaya, 
and thus arises a verbal cognition presenting only 
the contextual sense.” 


1 R.G., ibid., pp. 110 and 111. * cbid., pp. 111 and 112. 
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A third school holds that both the contextual and 
Dakaten View IIL non-contextual senses of a homonym 
be known from it by its 
abhidhdsakti itself. It rejects the first view that the 
Sdbdabodha of one sense (of a homonym)—contextual— 
should be based on the recollection presenting only 
that sense of the word, on the ground that the Sdbda- 
bodha of one sense of the homonym—contextual— 
arises on the basis of the hearer’s knowledge of the 
context and of the intention of the speaker, even when 
he recollects more than one sense from the word. 
It adds that the knowledge of the context or the 
knowledge of the speaker’s intention need not be con- 
sidered an obstruction for the hearer’s recollection of 
the other sense—non-contextual—of the homonym, 
since nowhere it is experienced that a recollection is 
obstructed when its causes—impressions and their 
invoking agents—are present. Men of experience who 
have understood the different senses of homonyms 
recollect from them both contextual and non-contextual 
senses in spite of their knowledge of the context and 
they enlighten others who do not know the context 
in statements like ‘payah ramaniyam’ made in reference 
to milk, that the word payah primarily means only 
milk and not water, though the word payah conveys 
by its abhidhdsakt: both milk and water. 


It also discards the second view that, after the 
Sabdabodha of the contextual sense, on the basis of the 
hearers knowledge of the context, etc., that of the 
non-contextual sense arises from the word by means 
of vyanjand. In this connection, two alternatives 
favouring the employment of vyafvijand are raised and 
discarded :—Whether vyarijand is to be accepted in all 
cases of homonyms or whether it is only in some 
instances. If the first alternative be accepted, the 

9 
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knowledge of the intention of the speaker need not be 
accepted as a necessary condition of the sdbdabodha 
presenting the contextual sense, in view of the fact 
that the sdbdabodha arising from a homonym takes 
as its object both the contextual and non-contextual 
senses; and the /d/‘paryajndna is helpful only in the 
understanding of the correct usage of the word. The 
second alternative is untenable on the ground that 
nothing can be definitely said as the invariable condi- 
tion of the adoption of wvyanjand. The tdtparyajnidna 
cannot be said to be the basis of vyanijand, since the 
expounders of vyaiijand accept it as even suggestive 
of atdtparydrthas. Nor can it be affirmed that the 
cultured reader possesses an extraordinary Sakti by 
which he can appreciate the suggestiveness of poetry 
in the case of beautiful ndndrthasabdas, in view of the 
fact that the Sakti of the sahrdaya can as well be said 
to be helpful in the revival of the abhidha of the 
homonym in the non-contextual sense that has been 
obstructed by the knowledge of the intention of the 
speaker, etc.; and so in the instances of beautiful 
ndnarthasabdas, it cannot be held that the second idea 
is always known by vyanjand. 


Even the argument that some homonyms convey 
vulgar ideas by vyanjand as in the example— 


‘Gata wa waar Ba: | 


which cannot be conveyed by abhidhdsakti on account of 
the bddhapratyaya (as in the instances—‘ataat faafa ’—) 
falls to the ground since in such instances of bddha- 
pratyaya arises (invalid) Sabdabodha; otherwise no 
instance of atisayokti like 


“gaat amare erator area: 1 
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(which involves such bddha) can be satisfactorily 
explained in its primary sense.! 


Jagannatha’s own opinion on this question is that 
there is definite scope for vyafjand in 
ndndarthasabdas if there is upamd—simi- 
larity and _ parallelism—between the 
contextual and non-contextual senses. to be suggested. 


Jagannatha’'s 
view. 


Jagannatha further argues that the power of. 
vyanjand in a Kavya can be clearly exemplified by the 
yogarudha words when they are used in their deri- 
vative senses. In such instances neither by ablidha, 
nor by laksand, do the words convey the derivative 
sense, but they do so by vyanjand. It is an admitted 
fact that the yogarudhasabdas convey by their abhidhd- 
Sakti such derivative senses as are restricted by rudhi: 
for example, the word pankaja conveys the idea of 
lotus produced from mud and not of other species like 
the lily originating from mud. Nor can it be argued 
that the derivative senses are conveyed by those words 
by the power of /aksand, since there is no ground for 
laksand, viz., absurdity of the primary meaning in the 
context. So the adoption of a third potency of sabda, 
viz., vyanjand is essential to explain the mere deri- 
vative senses of the yogaraudha, Jagannatha sums up 
this discussion in this verse— 


‘Preset WszeqT ait Seat faratead | 
fet aaegitsiet at ga sagqaa aT’ 


‘When the derivative sense of yogarudhasabda is 
restricted by rudhi, the purely derivative sense of 
that word is to be conveyed by vyanjand. He 
illustrates it by the verse— 


1 R. G., ibid,, pp. 112-116. 
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‘aaorat Bret erat athare: aerlaery | 
fea ae aa a BIBeaATNeAA: ” tl 
‘Tat time is come when the lightnings which have 


robbed the beauty of handsome females, shine inces- 
santly in the company of clouds.’ 


Here the words ‘abald’, ‘vdrivaha’ and ‘capala’, 
all yogarudha words, when they are taken in their 
derivative senses, suggest the idea that some women 
of easy virtue who have taken the wealth of people 
that cannot resist them, wander in the company of 
water-carriers. 


Jagannatha has thus analysed the scope of vyanjand 
both in the ndndrthaSabdas and in the yogarudhasabdas 
and justified the prdcina view accepting the employment 
of vyanjandvydpara in instances of the ndndrthasabdas 
not only for the suggestion of wpamd and other 
alankdras but also for that of the non-contextual senses, 
by the statement that the employment of vyanjand in 
such cases would save much trouble in the understanding 
of the non-contextual meaning, though this would not 
help in establishing vyanjand (suggestion) as the vital 
element in a Kavya.! 


In connection with the explanation of homonyms, 
Heaiition deei- Jagannatha, just like Mammavebnats, 
ding the con- enumerates fourteen conditions by 
textual sense which the abhidheyartha of a homo- 
of homonyms. nym in a sentence is to be deter- 
mined. They are given in the oft-quoted Karikas— 
‘aga faraiaa areay faiar | 
Ay: THO ley Weseqreqeq AAMT: |? 


1 R. G,, ibid. p. 116-118. 
® Bhartrhari, Vakyapadiya, II, 317. 
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aMeaqaiadt ar: Brat sae: AwTT: | 
asqweqidaease arwesazaa: uv’! 


Their purport (as given in the latter half of the second 
verse) is that they help one to understand the really 


intended idea of the word if there is doubt about its 
nature. | 


(1) Samyoga is: the relation or property that is well- 
known as belonging to a particular object conveyed by 
the homonym by its abhidhdsakti; not only that, it 
should not be also known as belonging to any other object 
conveyed by that word by its abhidhdsakti. In the 
example ‘aay asl iv: the relation, viz., the contact 
of one with the two symbols—Sankha and_ cakra, 
which are well-known as belonging to Visnu and none 
else, determines the sense of the homonym ‘ Hari’ as 
Visnu. 

(2) Viprayoga is vislesa—removal of that property 
(described under samyoga). In the example ‘ WagMart 
@it:’ the idea expressed by the compound, the removal 
of the two symbols sankha and cakra once existing, 


determines the meaning of the homonym Ham as 
Visnu. 


(3) Sdhacarya is mutual contact or dependence 
in a common cause. For example, in the compound 
2 weet ” both Rama and Laksmana are spoken of 
as mutually related (by birth and in a common cause); 
and this relation determines the meaning of the 
homonym Rdma as the son of Dasaratha. 


1 jhid., Il, 316 runs thus (on the same point)— 
 AFAABU NASA MAIS: | 
Mega: MaAsIea A BUST HATA’ Ui 
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(4) Virodha has two aspects: (1) the well-known 
enmity and (2) incompatibility. The first is generally 
illustrated by the example—‘ wataamiaaat: —which 
refers to two people whose behaviour resembles that 
of Rama and Arjuna. Hence the word dma refers 
to ParaSurdma (and none else) the great enemy of 
Kartaviryarjuna. The second is illustrated by the 
example— sratagt’. Here the incompatibility between 
shade and light is so well-known that it determines 
the sense of the ambiguous word chdayd. 


(5) Artha is the fruit conveyed by the dative case, 
infinitive, etc. In the example— iy wa Warsz ” 
the idea conveyed by the dative case in the word, 
viz., the fruit in the form of the destruction of the tie 
of samsara, determines the sense of the word—Sthanu 
—to be Siva. 

(6) Prakarana is the context known to both the 
hearer and the speaker. In the instance ‘ aa aratfa 24:’ 
when it is said by a sefvant to a king, the wotd deva 
can only mean king. Hence the exact meaning of the 
word deva is decided by the context. 


(7) Linga is a symbol or a particular property. 
It also, when expressed by a word, determines the 
meaning of a ndnarthaSabda. This is illustrated by the 
example— @ftal AHteaT: "—the meaning of the word 
#fta: (angry) determines that of the other word Weaa: 
to be cupid and not the ocean. 


(8) Anyasabdasannidhi is the usage of two ndndrtha- 
Sabdas, each determining the meaning of the other. 
In the example—‘ 7 Waa art: "—the words ‘ wt’ and 
‘ant:’, both homonyms, determine their senses to be 
trunk and elephant respectively in that the elephant 
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alone shines with its trunk, and not others like the 
serpent. 


(9) Sdmarthya is interpreted as causation. In the 
example— A¥al AW: Bies:’ (the cuckoo is elate in 
Spring), the cause is the advent of spring. So the word 
madhu means only Vasanta rtu (spring season). 


(10) Auwcit? is propriety and fitness. It ‘is 
illustrated by the passage—‘ Wtq av aizarqay *. Here 
the word mukha means the face of the beloved in a 
happy mood, which alone is capable of pleasing 
love-lorn people. 


(11 and 12) DeSa and kdla are place and time 
which also determine the meaning of a ndndrtha word 
in a_ sentence. In the instance— Waa qWaAt:— 
the word atra referring toa particular place—kingdom 
or city—determines the sense of the word Paramesvara 
to be the king of that place. Similarly, in the example 
—Raaraiza wttd—the word feat meaning in day-time 
helps one to make out the sense of the word faauta 
as the sun. 


(13) Vyakti is explained as the gender of a word. 
In the instances ‘fat arta, fea atfa’, the masculine 
gender of the word f#a suggests its intended sense— 
the sun—and the neuter gender, a friend. 


(14) Svara is the accent of a word. In the famous 
Vedic example—3z*z EEE —the antoddttasvara and the 
purvapadaprakrtisvara, viz., ddyuddita, determine the 
kind of compound; (7.e.) if it is antoddtta, it is tatpurusa 
in the sense of destroyer of Indra, and if it is ddyuddtta, 
it is bahuvrihi in the sense of one whose destroyer is 
Indra." 


| vide the Rasagangddhara, tbid., pp. 118-126. 
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After the elucidation of the fourteen conditions which 
determine the meaning of a homo- 
Classification of nym, Jagannatha further elaborates 
samlaksya- ; , ; ‘ 
kramadhvani. the classification with illustrations 
of the samlaksyakramadhvani, one of 
the two main varieties of abhidhdmulakadhvani. It is 
first divided into sabdasaktimuladhvani, arthasaktimula- 
dhvani and ubhayasaktimuladhvant. The first is divided 
into vastudhvant and alankdradhvani and the second 
has eight varieties—four vastudhvanis and four alankdra- 
dhvanis—on the basis of t4@: @ulaaeq, Batiste AeTA- 
ART, CAT: AFHETGFNZ and HaqeteHlacqarswErR. The other 
four varieties on the basis of #falaazazgaletiwlacgaaeg 


an. ol 


and #laMmagazgqSeelacTarssiz are, Jagannatha says, 
nothing but araaetearacta and they do not therefore 
deserve special mention as separate varieties.! 


The Sabdasaktimuldlankdradhvani is illustrated by 
the example— 


‘ FLATANST ALS TAAB SUAA AA ASA: | 
TAWMAA AT aaa ATAU STAA ” Ul 


‘This emperor flourishes with his person respected 
as the foremost among bounteous men, in that the 
entire circle of earth is shining with water incessantly 
flowing from his palm while engaged in charity ’. 


In this verse the words kara, dhanada and _ sdrva- 
bhauma have double meanings and though the context 
restricts their scope of conveying one meaning, yet 
they suggest another idea—that Indra, the lord of 


1 Ph. Gp ieee. 
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the gods, who is even respected by Kubera, shines 
more and more with his mighty elephant, Airavata, 
from whose trunk flows incessantly the rut, the smell 
of which spreads far and wide on the earth. Unlike 
the figure samdsokti, in which the suggested non- 
contextual idea adds beauty to the contextual idea, 
in this instance of Sabdasaktimuladhvani, there is the 
suggestion of wupamd between. the contextual and 
non-contextual ideas, lest the reference to the non- 
contextual idea on the basis of Sabdas should be out 
of place. This dhvani is thus differentiated from Slesd- 
lankdra:—though there is the common element of 
abhedddhyavasdna of the two ideas due to their being 
conveyed by identical sabdas (THETSITA), yet in the 
former (dhvani) one sense is conveyed by the word by its 
abhidhdsakti and the other, by vyatijand and they are 
known at different times; while in the latter (S/esa) the 
knowledge of the two senses is simultaneous and is 
derived from the sabda by abhidhdsaktt. Just like 
upamddhvani, there arises the dhvani of other figures 
of speech also like wirodha.' 


Though Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta are 
of opinion that all the instances of sabdasaktimuladhvani 
are instances of alankdradhvani only,” yet Jagannatha, 
like some of his post-dhvani predecessors, recognises 
the Sabdasaktimulavastudhvani in the example— 


‘Tat AIaEsra AeRATATVA | 
aes ata Wes aragrataaraa: ” i 


l R. G., ibid., pp. 126-130. 
2 vide the Dhvanydloka with Locana, ibid., pp. 95-100. 
‘ ae Valse: Mesa AT WHAT | 
qAaAgh: Veet WeMTARa ( a’ ti 
‘aq valsgiceatacatara gaq’—Locana, p. 100. 
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‘Oh young damsel! by giving abode to me, a traveller,. 
remove the great fear I had entertained from the 
rajan (the king) who is a great enemy of mine’. 


Here the word ‘w#:’ suggests the idea of the 
moon from whom the speaker entertained fear. This 
does not at all suggest wpamd between king and the 
moon but suggests the idea that the damsel may be 
pleased to allow him to enjoy her company and 
satisfy his craving. Hence it is only a vastudhvani.' 


In this way Jagannatha illustrates the varieties. 
of arthasaktimuladhvani (mentioned above), the whhaya- 
Saktimuladhvani and the two well-known varieties of 
laksandmuladhvani (avivaksitavdcya),—jahatsvarthamula 
and ajahatsvdrthadmula, otherwise known as afyanta- 
tiraskrtavdcya and arthdntarasankramitavacya.* 


After the elucidation of the dhvanis, Jagannatha 

. em discusses the two Sabdavrttis—abhidha 
BE pee ra and laksand—on which dhvani is based. 
their varieties. He defines abhidhd as the particular 
relation called Sakti that subsists 

between a word and its sense. The Mimamsakas and 


' vide the Rasagangddhara, p. 130. Here the possi- 
bility of calling this an instance of alankaradhvani is 
denied by Jagannatha— 


‘FAFA TIARA AAI:, ASNT BIA Al Tarlecala 
ARAL | FE DIANA AWAeUANIMaAs Aguada ZIgs- 
aaa IAAHANSTAIIHAA TATA a AMM... kk. 
MrseaIaiaaay Aesasaila:, waesaqgqdial wWeseaeqTaa 
wala i 

? ibid., pp. 131-140. 
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Vaiyakaranas consider it a separate category. The 
Naiyayikas however assert that it is the will of God 
that a particular word should convey a- particular sense 
—* AMRIT aqigea saawaga: lth’. Others favour 
the former view on the ground that there is no 
vinigamaka—special reason—to choose between the two 
alternatives the will of God and the knowledge of God,} 


Abhidhd is divided into three—kevalasamuddayasakti 
Abhidha’s aging eye on the word as a whole), 
varieties. yavasakti (potency based on the 
derivation) and samuddaydavayavasaktisankara 
(a combination of the two). The first is illustrated 
by proper names like Dittha. The second is illus- 
trated by words like pacaka (a cook), where its. 
derivative sense is fully taken into account and not 
its conventional meaning. The third is illustrated by 
the word pankaja, where there is a combination of 
both—the derivative sense and the conventional 
meaning. These three kinds of abhidhd are popularly 
known by the terms rudhi, yoga and yogarudhi. 


About words like aSvagandhd, asvakarna, mandapa, 
nisanta, kuvalaya, Jagannatha says, different opinions 
have prevailed. Some say that the word asva- 
gandha by its rudhisakti means a_ particular plant, 
but it also conveys a stable by its yogasakti; so 
the word is sometimes yaugika and sometimes 
rudha is not yogarudha, since in no case does it 
convey the combined idea like the word pankaja. 
Others say that words like asvagandhd are neither 
yaugika nor rudha but aré yogarudha, which, however,,. 
admits of two divisions—yogarudha and yaugikarudha. 


' tbid., pp. 140-141. 
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The word pankaja is an example of yogarudhas where 
the two senses—yoga and rudhi—are combined in a single 
word. The Naiyayika however admits yaugikarudha 
as a fourth variety of saklapada. Others, probably 
the Vaiyakarana metaphysicians, hold that there is 
only one variety of Saktapada, viz., rudha and that 
the division of a pada into prakrti and pratyaya 
and that of samdsa into padas is only conventional 
and as such, untrue. 


It is true that in instances like— 
“afeqtarcaisar wed F WaoeaTat F | 
GF: AAAS TEAST TRSITA” II 
the words @itqfa: and azgaaaqa: convey as yogarudha- 
Sabdas a double meaning so that the words ase: 
and %*z: are superfluous; but it is accepted that the 
yogarudha words in such instances do not convey a 
double sense by abhidhd but only the derivative sense 
by laksand and the other word conveys the radii sense, 
with the result that in such instances there is left 
sufficient scope for the suggestion of some novel 
and beautiful ideas conducive to the pleasure of the 
readers. If one uses the word pankajdaksi (lotus-eyed 
one), for example, to address a person whose eyes 
do not at all resemble the lotus-petals, it conveys only 
the rudhi sense, viz., the person addressed to, and the 
derivative idea is not taken into account since the speaker 
has no such intention. But if another word capable 
of conveying the rudhi sense is used as in the example 
—§-z: Aeatqa:—the yogarudha word conveys. the 
derivative sense and the other, the riadhi_ sense, 
both helping the suggestion of many ideas on the 
basis of the context. So there is no question of 
superfluity of a word in instances like ‘ 3*%: A@@aqaa: ’. 
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The senses connoted by words through abhidhdsakti 
are of four kinds—jdti (generality), guna (quality), 
kriyd (action) and yddrcchika (some attribute assumed 
by the speaker). 


(1) The generality gotva (cowness) which is 
manifested by the physical structure of the cow is 
the idea conveyed by the gosabda through abhidhd. 
Here Jagannatha follows the jdtiSaktivdda of the 
Mimamsakas and not the viSistaSaktivada of the Nai- 
yayikas. How one derives knowledge of the individual 
from the cognition of the word ‘gauh’ is explained in 
two ways: (a) the gosabda in the sentence—TIaTaa— 
conveys the individual through laksand (the secondary 
significative potency), which is resorted to on the 
ground of the incompatibility of the abhidheyartha— 
gotvajdti—as related to the dnayanakriyd; (b) it is 
accepted that the generality connoted by a word 
necessarily leads to a verbal cognition in which the 
substratum (vyakti) of the generality is also presented. 
The jdti (generality) is the life-giving essence ( prdana- 
prada) of the word and its sense. So runs the 
vakyapadiya— The cow is not a cow by its form, nor 
is it a non-cow; but it is called cow because of its. 
relation to the gotva (cowness).’ This explains well 
that the usage gauh is based not on the individual 
possessing certain peculiar physical features but on 
the generality—gotva. 


(2) The quality like white colour is the primary 
sense conveyed by the word Swkla. The suklaguna in 
all white objects is one and the same and this oneness 
of the white colour helps one to extend one’s Saktigraha 
to other white substances which one has not experi- 
enced during the time of one’s first Saktigraha. 


(3) The action like motion from one place to 
another is the primary sense known from the word 
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cala. Here also it is accepted that on the ground of 
ldghava (parsimony), the action, viz., calana is one and 
the same belonging to different moving objects. 


(4) Some peculiar property is assumed by the 
speaker as the pravrttinimitia (the sole condition of 
usage), of words like dittha—a yddrcchika Sabda. 
About the nature of this property there are different 
views: One view is that it is nothing but the sphota 
manifested by the last varna of the word, which is 
found in the individual denoted by the word through 
an indirect relation. Another is that it is the group 
of varnas possessing a sequence, which is also to be 
connected with the individual through an indirect 
relation. Yet another is that it is the individual 
itself beside whom nothing is known as the meaning 
of the word dittha. According to the first two views, 
the cognition arising from that of the yadrcchd sabda 
is a determinate cognition (visistajfana) where the 
visista is cognised on the basis of the cognition of the 
visesana (adjunct), In the last one, it is an indeter- 
minate cognition (nirvikalpakajndna) of the very person— 
Dittha. Thus is explained the fourfold usage of 
Sabdas in different arthas through abhidhd generally 
followed by all schools of thought. Jagannatha 
explains another view that all Sabdas can be grouped 
under one head—jdii—which is conveyed by all kinds 
of words alike. The words conveying quality and 
action connote only those generalities which belong 
to them; while the yadrcchdsabdas connote only the 
jatis belonging to those words themselves as uttered 
by different persons, or to their sense as belonging to 
different time.! 


1 R. G,, tbid., pp, 141-145, , 
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Laksand is defined as the relation to the primary 
_, sense of a word. It is generally adopted 
PRRISUS RT the bane of the. amintelligibilime 
varieties. —e 
(anvaydnupapatti) of the primary sense of 
a word in the context. For example, in the 
instance —m¥lat 8I:—the word Gangd primarily means 
current, which is incompatible in the context in that 
the ghosa (hamlet) cannot exist on the current; 
so the primary sense is set aside and the secondary 
sense—bank, being related to the current by its 
proximity (sdmipya), is conveyed by the word Ganga. 


It cannot however be accepted that the incompa- 
tibility of the primary sense in the context is the sole 
condition of laksand. In the example—*lmral ara 
(4aTaA—(the curd is to be protected from crows), there 
is no vdcydrthdnupapattt; but according to the 
intention of the speaker, the word kdka conveys by 
laksand the sense of all those causing harm to the 
eurd—dadhyupaghdtakas. So the hitch in the intention 
of the speaker—td/parydnupapatti—is considered to be 
the primary condition of laksand. It is also held that 
the secondary sense of a word is represented in 
Sdbdabodha with the delimiting adjunct of the mukhya- 
rthata (mukhydrthatdvacchedaka), so much so that the 
mukhyarthatdvacchedaka becomes the delimiting adjunct 
of the tdtparyavisaydnvayitd (the state of being the 
related object of the intention or the intended sense 
of the speaker). In brief, in the example ‘7#Tat ar9:’ 
the current is not presented as current but the 
bank is cognised as current (i.e.), as possessing 
currentness (gangdtva), with the result that the hamlet 
on the bank of the Ganges comes to be associated 
with the properties of the current of the Ganges, 
viz., coolness, sanctity, ete, 
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The relation between the primary sense and 
secondary sense is various: in the instance ‘ 7HTat ava: ” 
it is proximity of the current of the Ganges to its 
bank; in Wa Arq: or Haag: it is similarity; in the 
word darsa it is virodha—antithesis (7.e.), the word 
darSa by the derivation ‘37a WZaT aiaqq’ should mean 
through abhidhd the full-moon day, but it means the 
new-moon day, which is to be explained only through 


faqiiazaomt; in the example ‘a1q@¥aH’ the relation is 
causality. In this way many other relations can be 
explained in secondary usages.! 


Laksana is divided into two—nirudhad and prayo- 
janavati.. Nirudhd is generally based on time-honoured 
usage without any reference to its derivative sense. 
The words—anukula, pratikula, anuloma, pratiloma. 
lavanya, etc.,—are the best examples of this variety. 
Jagannatha says that since there is unintelligibility 
of the primary sense of the word anukula, viz., kuldnu- 
gata {that which is suitable to the bank), in the 
instance—HAAATES:, it conveys through the relation 
of similarity the sense of anuguna (that which is 
suitable or favourable). So also words like nila which 
convey by abhidha ni/atva—the generality of ntlaguna— 
indicate by laksand nilaguna or niladravya, as the case 
may be. Some hold that nirudhd has got two varieties 
—Suddha and gauni, (pure and metaphoric). 


Prayojanavatt is of two kinds—gaunt and Suddha. 
Gaunt is of two kinds—sdropd (bi-laterally identi- 
fying) and sddhyavasdnd (unilaterally identifying), 
both having supposititious identification as the basis. 


1 R. G., ibid., pp. 145 and 146. 
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Thus eight main varieties 
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The difference between sdropalaksand and sddhyavasdnda 
is said to be that in the former the two objects— 
compared and comparable—are separately mentioned 
and their identity is spoken of, while in the latter 
their identity is described even without the separate 
mention of upamana. 


Sdropalaksand is illustrated by ‘ Wa aeq:’ (the face 
lis] moon). Here the word candra conveys by laksand 
the sense candrasadrsa (similar to the moon), which is 
related to face by way of abheda (identity), so much 
so that the verbal cognition arising from the statement 
‘ya aeq:’ has got mukha (face) as its visesya (chief 
object of cognition), candrasadrsa (similar to the moon) 
as its prakdra (adjunct) and abheda (identity) as the 
relation of the two ideas—visesya and prakdra. The 
final Sabdabodha (verbal cognition) runs thus—awa aer- 
aaa (the face is identical with the object similar 
to the moon). This explanation is based on a generally 
accepted maxim in §abdabodha—ATATAATAZ: = AAT: — 
abheda (identity) is the relation between two senses 
conveyed by words denoting one and the same thing 
through different pravrttinimittas (connoted attributes). 


Now a question is raised in the example ‘G@ ez: ’. 
If the word mukha by sdropalaksand 
Different views conveys the idea mukhasadrsa, where 
on Saropalak- . 
nny is the difference between the two 
a figures of speech—upamd (simile) and 
rupaka (metaphor)? © It is accepted generally that 
‘qq weg: is a metaphor, while ‘a=xaeat qa” 
is a simile. The difference between these two may 
be explained thus:—in the former candra is not a 
visesana of sadrSa while in the latter it is a viSesana; 
and in the former, the relation, 2., pratiyogitva 
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between candra and sadrsa, both as the parts of the 
secondary sense of the word—candra—(candrapratiyogi- 
kasddrsyavat) is known as the Sabddrtha, while in the 
latter, it is known through samsargamaryddd—the 
juxtaposition of the two words. This explanation 
cannot help us to distinguish one figure of speech 
from another; otherwise, we shall have to see difference 
in ‘Wat WeA’ and ‘ax ga WFAA’ both accepted 
examples of simile, on the basis of the difference 
in the Sdbdabodhas arising therefrom.! 


For this problem the Pracinas suggest different 
solutions :— 7 
(1) Though there is no difference 
between cognitions arising from statements involving 
metaphor and simile (as explained above), yet the 
difference between them lies in the fact that in 
rupaka there arises a cognition of tddripya on the 
basis of Jlaksand, while in wupamd there is no 
tddrupyapratyaya. This cognition is nothing but the 
knowledge of the face (visaya), in the example— 
‘qa aeq:’, as possessing candratva (i.e.) knowledge 
of the face (the compared object) with candratva, 


Pracina View I. 


1 In the instance ‘a-zaza Way’ abheda (identity) 
is the relation between the two ndmdrthas—4Razat 
and Wa, but in the instance ‘Fa a-% za’ either candra 
is related to sddrsya (the meaning of the word iva) 
by pratiyogitva known by samsargamarydddad and sddrsya 
is related ‘to mukha by anuyogitva, or the word 
candrah means by laksana candrapratiyogikasddrsyavan 
as in the case of rupaka and the relation between 
candra and sadrsSa, viz., pratiyogitva, is known as 


sabdartha. 
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the delimiting adjunct of the visayita (fuTaraszez ), 


the special property of the standard of comparison. 
How does such a cognition arise when there is no 
means for it and when we have the valid perception 
presenting the difference between face and moon (visaya 
and visayin)? Here the Prdcinas explain the means 
of this kind of knowledge as vyanjand, which can be 
however associated with the word ‘*z#:’ as in the 
instances of Slesdlankdra; and they add that this 
cognition through vyanjand is by no means obstructed 
by its contradictory perception (pratyaksabddha). 
Hence tddrupya cognition is possible in rupaka. 


Again another objection is raised: no doubt, there 
arises a cognition which presents the fddripya between 
the (candra) sadrSa and candra in that both of 
them are conveyed by the word candra; but how 
can one cognise candratddrupya as related to face 
when it is known (as conveyed by the word mukha 
with mukhatva as its Sakyatdvacchedaka) as possessing 
its own property, mukhatva (faceness) ? In the famous 
instance of rupaka— aa aerata fra fea: atatar- 
ward ’—the sahrdayas do however experience the 
visayitadripya in visaya (i.e.) the face as possessing 
the ftddrupya of the moon,—a fact which however 
requires a satisfactory explanation. 


To this, the Pracinas reply that there arises the 
cognition of the face as possessing candratddriupya 
on the basis of the rule :—‘ aztwarhiraet away gees 
if A is equal to B and if B is equal to ©, then A is 
equal to C. The cognition presenting the identity 
between WRAKAIAET and Fa leads to the cognition 


of identity between WexaIR™TaT and Fa.! 


 ibid., pp. 147 and 148. 
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(2) An easier explanation is offered by some 
others to distinguish wpamd and 
rupaka. In the example of rupaka— 
qa a-g:—the word candra conveys by laksand the 
sense of candrasadrsa and thus leads to an upasthiti 
(recollection) with mukha as visesya and candrasadrsatva 
as prakara; and on the basis of this upasthiti arises 
a sdbdabodha presenting the identity of the object 
denoted by the word mukham (viz., face) with that 
indicated by the word candrah with candratva (viz., 
face). This explanation goes against the general rule 
in sabdabodha that both the paddrthopasthiti and the 
Sabdabodha should possess the same visesyas and the 
same prakaras; but the exponents of this view restrict 
the application of this rule to those cases of sabdabodha 
in which laksana is not employed. They also say 
that the knowledge of laksana employed in a word 
leads to the sabdabodha with the laksyartha as 
visesya and the sakyatavacchedaka as prakara, so 
much so that in the well-known instance of laksana— 
mrt ara:—/ata (bank) is first recollected from the 
word HI by laksana with its property tatatva; but 
the sSabdabodha arising therefrom presents fata as 
possessing gangdtva; and this sdbdabodha presenting 
tata with gangdtva leads to another cognition of tata 
with coolness, sanctity, etc., the properties generally 
associated with the Ganges. Similarly in the instance 
of rapaka—3a@ az: the cognition of mukha with 
candratva leads to another cognition of mukha with 
the properties like brightness, generally found in the 
moon. The tddrupya explained in the instances of 
rupaka, these Pracinas add, is nothing but the 
possession of the well-known properties of the visayin 
by the visaya. Thus, this explanation is more 
satisfactory than the first in that it points out the 


Pracina View II. 
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difference between rupaka and upamd both from the 
point of view of the cognitions arising from the 
statements involving rapaka and upama and from 
that of the tadrapyapratyaya arising from the state- 
ments involving metaphor and simile. 


(3) Yet another opinion is that, in instances of 
upamd, sddrsya (similarity) is asso- 
ciated with bheda (difference), so that 
cognitions of bheda and sddrSya arise, while in those of 
rupaka, it is not associated with bheda (i.e.) there is 
only one cognition with sddrsya as its object (like 
candrasadrsa).' 


Pracina View III. 


The Navina view chiefly represented by Appayya 
Diksita is as follows: In the instance 


of rupaka ‘Ya Aez:’, there arises 


the verbal cognition of the identity between the two 
nadmarthas—face and moon—eyven without laksand in 
the word ‘candrah’. It is accepted that verbal cogni- 
tion arises even when there has already been a valid 
contradictory cognition. That is why Sabda is spoken 
of as possessing a unique power of generating a 
cognition presenting even a non-existing object—object 
whose absence is experienced. But in the instance— 
‘ateat tazla’—‘one sprinkles and wets with fire’, 
no verbal cognition arises because there is no yogyatd- 
jndna—cognition of congruity (7.e.) fire is not only 
previously unknown as the instrument of sprinkling 
and wetting but is also known as not admitting of it. 
In the instance— Fa aez:’—though the difference 
between face and moon is experienced, there arises 
an dhdryayogyatadjndna—a cognition arising from mere 
supposition or fancy—though the contrary is known 
to be true. And it is held that from such an invalid 
yogyatajndna arises a valid verbal cognition presenting 
identity between face and moon. 


l ibid, p. 149. 


The Navina View. 
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Another alternative is suggested thus :—From such 
instances as ‘Wa A-x:’ arises dhdrya (invalid) Ssdabda- 
bodha (verbal cognition), presenting identity between 
face and moon, in view of the fact that yogyatdjndna 
is not at all accepted as an invariable condition of 
Sdbdabodha and that the rule that dhdrya kind of 
cognition is one kind of perception only is not accepted. 
In the well-known instance of rupaka ‘Wa UR:’ 
arises therefore an invalid cognition of identity 
between face and moon—the two primary senses of 
the words—mukha and candra, and not one primary 
sense and one secondary sense. The Navinas add that 
even the prdcinas recognise in such instances of rupaka 
identity between two vdcydrthas; otherwise in the 
ripake—wwarray weaAtearaneata faraway, the Goddess 
of Wealth closely hugs King-Narayana—the embrace of 
Goddess Laksmi cannot be _ described unless the 
identity between the King and Narayana (God Visnu) 
is cognised ; and in the wpama— 


‘Manga vag a Aaa aay 
Aa AAAS TAABIAT: ” | 


“May the lotus-like foot of Goddess Ambika which 
is beautiful by the sounds of the handsome anklet, 
be for your victory !’—the beauty of the foot (due to 
the sounds of the anklets) cannot be explained in 
reference to the lotus, if we split the compound 
‘qre tangetq’ where the lotus, the meaning of the 


word—a¥4gu—, becomes the chief idea of the compound. 


Moreover, the Navinas raise a question against the 
Prdcinas: if, in rapaka, the words denoting the standard 
of comparison convey the idea tatsadrsa by laksand, 
it is to be accepted that the laksyatdvacchedaka (the 
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delimiting adjunct of laksyatd) is sddrSya which is 
nothing but the common properties of the upameya 
and upamana; then, is this sddrSya cognised with its 
particular properties or with the general properties ? 
In the former case, in the instance— q@ret Ga Ueq:’ 
the word candra means candrasadrsa and as such 
conveys sddrsya with the special property—sundaratva 
(beautifulness)—and the word sundara also conveys 
the same idea by its abhidhdsakti, so that there is the 
fault of repetition (qtazaaz ) (7.e.) the same idea is 
conveyed by two words. In the latter case, since 
similarity is expressed by the word candra, it will be 
upamad and not rupaka. It is held even by the 
Pracinas that, in the well-known instances of upamd, 
similarity is conveyed by words either by abhidhd or 
by laksand. Hence the Navinas conclude that even 
the Pracinas should accept that, in rupaka, there arises 
invariably a valid or invalid cognition presenting the 
identity between wupameya (compared object) and 
uvamdna (the standard of comparison), the two 
namarthas. Even the view of the Pracinas that, on 
the basis of sadrsalaksana, arises the tddrupyapratyaya 
in rupaka is criticised by the Navinas, in view of 
the fact that the Pracinas would have to accept 
tadrupyapratyaya even when sddrsya is known from a 
statement like ‘aaqeat’.' 


Now Jagannatha examines which of the aforesaid 
views is to be accepted. He adheres 
to the Pracina view and points out the 
main defects in that of the Navinas. 
The very argument of the Navinas that, since in 
rupaka a cognition of identity between two ndmarthas 


Jagannatha's 
opinion. 


' ibid., pp. 149-151. 
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arises there is no necessity to make use of laksand, 
is not acceptable in view of the fact that in rupaka 
such an identification is not possible when the common 
beautiful qualities of those two objects are not 
previously known. In the instances of rupaka—‘ aNd 
ASAISTA’, ‘ANT faqaiay’ the knowledge of rupdka 
depends upon the knowledge of the common qualities 
possessed by wpamdna and upameya which are conveyed 
by ambiguous words like swparvdlankrta—ornamented 
by suparvans (Devas and Pandits); in the example 
‘Wa aez:’ the similarity between face and the moon 
is so well-known that it does not generally require 
any special mention or description. It is therefore to be 
accepted that in rupaka there is recourse to laksandvrtti 
in arriving at the sense of sadrsa from the words 
conveying wpamdna—a fact which does not in any way 
depend on the cognition of identity. And it is said 
that the statements of the unreal or non-existing 
relation of two objects do not depend on anything like 
sddrsya and its cognition; but those which contain a 
metaphor are based on the knowledge of the special 
or general qualities of the objects, the compared and 
the comparable, and the ‘abheda cognised in rupaka 
is nothing but the tddrupya cognised on the basis of 


vyanjand. 


The difference between rupaka and wpamd is that, 
in the former, sddrsya is not cognised as associated 
with bheda (difference) between the compared and 
comparable, while in the latter it is cognised as 
associated with bheda. In the example—Iwanrmarq— 
the compound conveys (by laksand) the idea ARTANAET 
(similar to Narayana), with Ndrdyanatva as the 
delimiting adjunct of Jaksyatd, so much_ so that 
there is no absurdity of the primary sense of the 
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part—sattearanteeta—the embrace of Krsna _ by 


Laksmi. If the viSesanasamdsa is accepted in the 
example—Wraraaq—the secondary sense of the word 
ambuja, viz., ambujasadrsa with ambujatva as the 
delimiting adjunct of Jlaksyata would be the chief 
idea of the compound; and there would be the 
anupapatti—absurdity of the primary sense of the 
compound—FAan AAAMETA 5 but if it is accepted as 
an upamitasamasa, (i.e.) the compound conveying the 
idea Wawa, then the chief sense of the compound 
is that of the last component element of the compound 
(i.e.) the foot of the Goddess, which has natural 
beauty on account of the sounds of the anklets.’ 


Patafijali’s explanation of usages involving imposed 
identity under four heads :—/dtsthya, taddharmya, tat- 
sdmipya and tatsahacarya—supports the Pracina view 
that there is sdropa laksand in rupaka.* 


1 vide the R. G., ibid., pp. 152-155. 


> Patanjali in his Bhdsya on the satra— qatar 
qleqaiq (IV. 1. 48) says—‘ aria ea gaara 
qaagaa 2 agit: TERAIIANICTG, TT FETT | ae, 
USA, Aaa, AeaSaae sia | aeeeaTTaI—aa calea | 
qaeagqa—adl vee: 1 aed ala sean afew area 
Hard | acalalaqal—agrai ws: | acaleaalaqal—sealesaagy 
sta’ | 

‘Since different objects do not possess identity, 
how is one thing spoken of as identical with another ? 
This identity can be imposed under four conditions: 
(1) ‘d/sthya—resting upon one another; (2) tédddharmya 
—possessing the same qualities; (3) tatsdmtpya— 
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The sddhyavasdnd variety of laksand is illustrated by 
‘exist fawsta’ (there shines a row 
of moons). Some hold that from the 
word candra arises by the power of laksand a verbal 
cognition of face as the moon though the paddrtho- 
pasthitt presents it as face. This is possible if we do 
not accept the rule that the recollection of the senses 
of the words and the Sdbdabodha of those senses need 
not have the same prakdras. Others hold that the 
word candra conveys ‘face’ first by laksand with 
Jaceness as the delimiting adjunct of /aksyatd and that 
the face is subsequently cognised through vyanjand 
4s candra (i.e.) with candratva as the delimiting 
adjunct of vyangyatd. In either case face is known 
as face; and this is the feature that distinguishes 
sddhyavasdnd from sdropd. Some others hold that 
face is not known as face but is known as 
candra, as in an invalid perception, and the dis- 
tinctive feature of this is the non-cognition of the 
face as face {i.e.) of the object compared (mukha) 
with mukhatva as the delimiting adjunct of vwisayatd. 


Sadhyavasana. 


neighbourhood, and (4)  tatsdhacarya—(association). 
The /dtsthya is illustrated by Aa: @al*dI—the cushions 
smile, (where the identity between the cushion and 
the people on the cushion is imposed; the tdddharmya 
by Séi Fae@q:—where the actions of Brahmadatta are 
found in the matted-haired man and as such, the 
identity of Jat? and Brahmadatia is imposed ; tatsdmipya 
by Walai 49: and fatsdhacarya by B-aleIaaAq where the 
identity between spears and the persons holding them 
is imposed’. Vide Nagesabhatta’s Tika, Marmaprakdsa, 
ibid., pp. 155-156. 
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Jagannatha however contends that in certain examples 
of sddhyavasdnd, sahrdayas have a cognition presenting 
visaya (face) in both the capacities of visaya and visayin 
(face and moon). Thus he adheres to the views of the 
Pracinas.! 


' Vide the R. G., tbid., p. 156. 


CHAPTER VI 


As a luterary Critic (continued) 


FTER elucidating the nature and scope of the two 
Sabdavrttis—abhidhdéd and laksand—on which the 
operation of vyanjandvurttt is based, Jagannatha 

discusses in his Rasagangddhara the next important 
subject, viz., alankdras. He first lays down the general 
principle underlying the conception of alankdra in a 
kdvya, namely, that it is conducive to the development 
of ramaniyatva (beauty) of a kdvya which has the 
vyangya sense, chiefly Rasa, as its soul. Abhinava- 
gupta in his Zocana' explains the term alankdra as 
applied to upama and other figures of speech as that 
which creates in Sabda and artha an extraordinary 
power by which they become the chief means (vyanjaka- 
sdmagri) of the suggestion of Rasa or of any other 
sense. Thus an alankdra, a figure of speech, ornaments 
the body of the Kavya, wiz., Sabda and artha only 
when they, so ornamented, lead to the suggestion of 
Rasa (the soul of poetry); and if there is no element 
of suggestion, it ceases to be an alankdra, just as a 
diamond necklace on a dead body is not called an 
ornament in that it does not contribute to its beauty. 


| “sqaq qaft aratstisagad daft aeq ataegei 

aq ARAM AMSA aAa laa ataara | ATa kaeaAaT- 

wera: | senaquieaet fe aticananah: Fat arta aafsea- 

saaINAaqaaaaa ashes 1 aa e—aaad saat 

HST A ANA, ASMAMAATA |... 
aga ALHATSZHTA: | CASTS sahara” 

(N. S. Edition, 1911, pp. 74-75) 
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Of all alankaras wpamd (simile) is the most im- 
U lanka portant in that it is the source of 
ois einai many other alankaras.! Hence it is 


explained first in most Alankara treatises. 


Jagannatha defines it as—‘ Aza rat AAATERITH 

Si do@aition. STATE ga’ — Upamalankara is similarity 
leading to the realisation of aesthetic 

pleasure by sahrdayas, in that it beautifies the chief idea 
of the Kavya (in question)’. He explains further that 
similarity becomes the chief source of pleasure in wpamd 
and not in other alankdras like ananvaya, where negation 
of a second similar object becomes the chief element 
of literary beauty though there is upamd associated 
with it; so in vyatireka does the negation, viz., the 
description of the inability of the uwpamdna to stand 
along with the uwpameya. In rupaka, apahnuti, parindma, 
bhrantimat, ullekha, etc., based on the conception of 
identity between upamadna and upameya and in drstdnta, 
prativastupamd, dipaka, tulyayogitd, etc., based on the 


! Vide the Citramimdmsd, N. S. Edn., 1907, p. 5— 
sqHaT Wawl 
asa ayaa | 
Taala Begs 
sardi agai aa: u 


UqHAHSEATaAaATTAL | 
alee faa faa 
AMAA TATA, | 


ald wadiaral 
faecqa fafaataaltar ar’ i 
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conception of difference between wpamdna and wpameya, 
the conception of sddrsya is only an approach to 
metaphor and other figures of speech contributing to 
camatkdra and as such, is not the chief source of 
literary charm. Both the figures of speech—pratipa 
and upameyopamd—in which sddrsya is the source of 
camatkdra, are only varieties of wpamd. In the instance— 


‘aia erat Haratta qaiantaa was: | 


where the uwpamdna, viz., the fire in the disc of the 
moon, is known as the poet’ invention, which leads 
finally to the realisation of camatkdra by sahrdayas. 
This kind of upamd called Kalpitopamd, some hold, 
is a new alankdra, since it emphasizes the fact that 
there is no well-known upamdna other than the 
Kavikalpita (invented by the poet); but Jagannatha 
contends that it is only a variety of wpamd, since the 
reality (satyatva) of the wpamdna and upameya is not 
emphasized in the definition of wupamd. Besides, 
upamdlankara is illustrated by instances where upamdna 
and wpameya do not in reality possess any sddrsya, 
but are viewed on the basis of abhedddhyavasdya as 
possessing common attributes or as identical. ! 


Jagannatha illustrates upamdlankdra by the verse— 
RATATAT SBA: 
AASASISSUAATASHaAy: | 
AUEVatlarTgqray aT 
aires aaa a freee un” 
‘Oh! I cannot forget the moving beautiful lotus-eye 


of the deer-eyed damsel whose mind is agitated 
by the fear of elders and by (the longing to) look 


! vide the R. G., ibid., pp. 157-160. 
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at me!’ According to Jagannatha, this verse is a 
good example of that kind of wpamdlankdra which leads 
to the suggession of vipralambha&rngdra—rasopaskariko- 
pamad. This Rasa-suggestion is effected in a fitting 
manner on the basis of (1) the vyabhicaribhava, 
viz., recollection (conveyed by the two words ‘na’ and 
‘vismaram’) which is mainly beautified by the upamd 
contained in the compound—@tqwatlarzqrarg ; (2) the 
suggestion of bhdvasandhi—admixture of two bhdvas, 
trasa (fear) and autsukya (anxiety) as given in the 
first half of the verse; and (3) the mental suffering 
(santapa) suggested by the word ‘hda’.! 


Following mainly Mammatabhatta, the author of 
the Kdvyaprakdsa, Jagannatha classi- 
fies wpamd into twenty-five varieties 
and illustrates them by _ suitable 
illustrations of his own. The following table will show 
the principle underlying the classification of uwpamdad:—* 


Upama’s Classi- 
fication. 


! tbid., p. 160. 
9 ibid, Dp. 188; 
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Each of these twenty-five varieties may be further 
classified under five heads —24# AatATeRILAT, TF aAlegi- 
Tq, TAA, ARTARTTEHaT and ARATe- 
siqepitel ; thus wpamd has one hundred and twenty- 


five varieties.! 


On the basis of different aspects of sddhdrana- 
dharma, upamd is classified (1) with aA TH ; (2) with 
feantafasaurargaaa ; (3) with dharma described under 
(1) and (2); (4) with favaqtatazaarangaaqa associated 
with AeqGMaaeTAg ; (5) with dharma which, though 
non-existing, is known on the basis of wpacdra—super- 
imposition and (6) with dharma which is nothing but a 
common expression.” Similarly another classification of 
upama is also made—Pa@iataaal, Alsreqhaazal, AAA- 
arqaqraraaal, THzataafaaaaal, Saslaswsedta, Aret- 
eahasqaakal, sawyskat and aAlereqasresar.’ 
Jagannatha explains all these varieties and illustrates 
by suitable verses of his own, of which we may note 
here a few only :—The vyangyavastupaskdarikd is illus- 
trated by the verse— 


‘ FAATAIU IHU AAZASAAal Aaly | 
ATAHIZANA TRA TAA WIAs’ ti 


‘The words of the great whose hearts are pure in that 
they are bent upon doing good to others incessantly, 
shine like medicines which are bitter to taste. Here 
the simile (7.e.), the comparison of the words of the 
great to medicine, helps in the suggestion of the idea 
that the words of the great, though bitter to hear, 


' ibid., pp. 172-4. For those who accept thirty-two 
varieties, wpamd has 160 varieties on the basis of this 
five-fold classification. 


2 ibid., p. 174. > ibid., p. 181. 
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would result in happiness just as the bitter medicine 
cures disease and ensures good health.! In the verse— 


‘amiga AUEaTHAT ATS 
BVH: HAQVITA TRAATT: | 
sarqaraqaay fz Ady 
SAAB WMATA aT: ” 


‘Gracefully embraced by Laksmi, the daughter 
of the ocean, just like a tamala tree entwined by 
a priyangu creeper, may the great God Visnu 
shine in my mind at the time of death!’— 
there is vastuprativastubhdva between aisieaet and 
waa in that the same idea is expressed by different 
words in reference to different objects. This depends 
‘ upon the bdimbapratibimbabhdva between WBtaHeAHT, 
the daughter of the ocean and the priyangu creeper. 


Hence this is an example for the variety of , 
upama in which bimbapratibimbabhdava is associated with | 


vastuprativastubhdva.’ 


The mdldrupantravayava is illustrated by the verse— 
‘mpiadt azaat cheers 
PUSHANAMAMIGAAUGHA | 
aaa ete Wal Taaraaa 
at aa faeataga wa aig ara’ wv 


‘Pleasing to the eyes like the moon-light, highly ~ 


agreeable when put round the neck like a lotus-garland 
with cold petals and delightful to think like the 
relish of Rasa, she (the damsel) does not at all pass 
away from my recollection. Here are three similes 
independent of one another. Hence it is called 


AISTSTATATATAT |” 
1 ibid., p. 172. * ibid., pp. 174-5. * ibid., p. 182. 
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After illustrating all varieties of wpamd, Jagannatha, 
following mainly the Naiyayikas, 
Nature of verbal olucidates the Sabdabodhaprakara in 
cognitions in the es d : ‘ 
examples of propositions involving upamd. He 
Upama. assumes first that sddrSya—simi- 
larity—is a separate category. In 
the proposition—SwlarzqrzwaA , he says. the part 8warz 
in the compound conveys by ablidhd lotus only; 
and that since the word #4 in the vigrahavakya 
‘ afaeataa a-awq’ is elided, the word uwaez itself 
conveys by laksand on the basis of tdtparyajidna 
the sense—awarziaetqaaresagaisa—that which contri- 
butes to similarity with lotus, and that the part of 
the sense of the word Wwtarz, viz., prayojaka, is related | 
to the part of the sense of the word rat viz., Grqea, 
through abheda (identity). So the whole sense of the 
proposition is that (the face is) identical with the 
object of beauty which is contributory to similarity 
with lotus —ataraitetqaaesaraisaraaaresaasaag 
This explanation of two ndmarthas as identical is based 
on the generally accepted dictum :—faqrarfankwaraey- 
Tz: Aait:—the senses conveyed by two ndmas other 
than nipdtas like iva, are related to each other through 
abheda—identity ; and their relation cannot be any- 
thing involving distinction (bheda). The objection that 
one namartha—( Atararereaareswy AAAS — is directly 
related to the adjunct of the other namartha, viz., 
G-qt4q, may be easily answered by taking it as an 
exception to the general rule— ary: qaareata +g Tawss- 
aaa. In instances like 470 AQT (—the grandson of 
Devadatta—) Devadatta, the meaning of the stem, is 
related to the sense of the genitive case—sambandhin ; 
and this sense of sasth? cannot be related to the chief 
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sense of the other namartha—naptr (i.e.), Yaga 
but only to 93, the first part of the sense of the word 
napta, 


Some hold that AA TAHT , as a compound, has a 
special abhidhdsakti to convey the whole sense (described 
above). Others are of opinion that the word aware 
in the compound conveys by Jlaksand the whole sense 
and that the other word 44 is tdtparyagrahaka— 
helpful to make one understand the intention of the 
speaker. 


If the expression containing wpamd is not a com- 
pound but like aitarziaa G-atqZ, Jagannatha says, the 
same may be understood from it by adopting a 
slightly different method of explanation. The sense 
lotus, a ndmdrtha, is related to similarity, the sense 
of the nipdia iva by nirupitatva (cor-relatedness) 
and similarity is associated with beauty (sawndarya) 
by the relation prayojakatva. Hence the whole 
sense that (the face is) identical with the object 
of having beauty which contributes to similarity 
with lotus—awarieraazsrsaiaealreqaagiaag. This 
explanation is based on a general rule that except in 
the expressions with nipdtas in which ndadmdrthas may 
be related to the sense of nipdtas, either as viSesya or 
prakdra, the ndmdrthas are to be related mostly to 
kdrakas conveyed by the _ case-suffixes used after 
them. So in the present example with nipata va, 
the ndmdrtha, lotus, is related to the npdlartha— 
similarity—by the nirupitatva (cor-relatedness) and the 
same nipdtartha to the other nadmartha, beauty, by prayoja- 
katva, the relations in both cases involving the element 
of bheda. The nipdtdrtha, viz., AVé34, is described in 
this instance both as wSesya and visSesana, with reference 
to different ndmarthas. 
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In the example—avtarataa utfa—the nipatartha, v12., 
sddrsya, is related to jndna, the sense of the root bhd in 
afa, by prakdaratva. So the whole sense is wilare- 
fretqaaresananaediiascrg—(the face is) the chief 


object of knowledge with similarity as its adjunct, 
which is correlated to lotus. If the same proposition 
has one additional word alsa to convey the common 
attributes between the upamdna and wupameya, the 
Sabdabodha is to be explained thus—the sense of the 
instrumental case, viz., prayojyatva, is either to be 
related to the knowledge, the sense of the root, or to 
similarity, the meaning of the nipdta. Hence the whole 
verbal cognition takes this form Ai-zAIASA aes Ae 
ASAT H HA AAAT:. 


Similarly, in propositions with nipdtas like Tt 74 
w=ata, the word 7H: expressing wpamdna, conveys by 
laksand the action of the uwpamdna, viz., 83TA4, 
which is related to the wnpdtartha—sddrsya—by 
nirupitatva, which is again related to the dhdtvartha 
gamana—by dsrayatva. This dhdtvartha is associated 
with its wisesya krti (volition), the meaning of the 
personal ending ti, by the relation of anukulatva, 
and this krti with the upameya conveyed by a 
substantive in nominative case, by the relation of 
asrayatva. * Hence the whole sabdabodha has this form— 


‘ TATAAATATAATESHAAT: (TAT) *. 


In the proposition ‘aziaraqeat arfa’, the word tulya 
conveys by laksand the sense, tulyatvaprakdraka, which 
is in its turn related to knowledge—bhana—the meaning 
of the root bhd through abheda. So the whole sense 


would be AAs SAA A STAHL HTN AO | 
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In the instance ‘awaeqagqearay’, the suffix vati 
expresses by abhidhd the idea ‘similar’ but conveys 
by laksand ‘similarity’, which is related to the idea, 
‘beauty’ (@*e@ewa), through prayojakatva. The whole 
sense is therefore the same as in the proposition— 
aaa G-qtq. The only difference is that in 


the former upama is drthi and in the latter it is 
Srautt. 


Here Nagesabhatta raises an objection to Jagan- 
natha’s explanation. He says on the authority of the 
Mahabhasyakara and his commentators that the sutra 
‘aa ea Peat Agfa:’ enjoins the suffix vati in the sense 
of similarity between two actions; so, it is explained 
in the proposition ‘sranazara ’ that the stem STat 
after which vafi is enjoined, conveys by laksand the 
action of the brahmin, v7z., his study (adhyayana). 
So, in the present instance the verb asti is to be 
supplied on the basis of the generally accepted dictum— 
‘ ahearaarargy: AAAAZSTATATS AT ” 5; and the word 
AUWaez conveys by laksand qraivlarquaaA—the existence 
of the beautiful lotus—which is related to ‘similarity ’, 
the sense of vati. So the whole sense is that the 
existence of the beautiful face is similar to that of lotus 
—arqtiaesaaaraen qeaiqauaagy. He adds that when 
the existence of two beautiful objects is known, their 
beauty and mutual similarity are also known by 
means of vyanjand. 


What is said in ‘ AUP Agra’ holds true even in 
‘atlaezarqaa’ with the difference that the sabdabodha 


. . as ~ 
in this instance arises even without laksand—aitaeq- 


Prettaaest aa Naz . 
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In the expression aarzarae Taare, the word attaez 
conveys by laksand the idea awarzalera which is 
related to sddrSya, the subordinate sense of the suffix 
vati, by nirupitatva; the genitive suffix in asya means 
sambandhitva. Hence the Sdbdabodha has this form :— 
atarqarzaiaeaareiaamaaaaier atrzya— the 
beauty of this object possesses the similarity cor- 
related to the beauty of lotus. Here the beauty of 
face and of lotus is known from the expression and 
this leads to the conception of the super-imposed 
identity between the similarity of the face and that 
of the lotus and through this, to the ultimate experience 
presenting similarity between the face and the lotus. 


Here also NageSsabhatta reviews Jagannathas 
explanation as incorrect. He argues that in cases of 
vati-suffix enjoined by the sitra—‘ aa aaa ’—the suffix 
conveys by abhidha sadrsya only, just like iva, but by 
laksand the sense of prayojaka. So the word AttazaL 
would mean by Jlaksand Atarzwaezaqatay which may 
be related to sawndarya, the primary sense of the word 
aezaq . Hence the explanation that the part awlaez 
in the word ‘ AWazaq ’ conveys by laksand the idea— 
avaezaieza—is baseless. 


In the proposition ‘ awaesat qe7q’ the instrumental 
case after the stem ‘awfaez’ means nirupitatva which 
is related to the subordinate idea of the word 344, 
viz., sddrsya. So the Sdabdabodha is—‘ atarzreaiva- 
azaanaa Zar ’—‘face is identical with the object 
possessing similarity correlated to the lotus. Here 
the explanation of the identity between face and 
object possessing similarity (G@&{and Je7A) is based on 
the well-known rule—AMaaawazeqaa:. If we add the 
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word @@aq to ‘aeaeta geay’ aleqa would mean 
AlezaAITATIS7, which may be related to sddrsya—the sub- 
ordinate idea of the word 94H. Hence the whole 
sense would be—Htaea A Slaaeale sa ASTASAATI AAT . 


In the example of upamd—artarzara a anqa— 
the word @A means @l34aq ; so the Sdbdabodha runs 
thus—@eqaagaag Ava-zq MAT A. On the basis of this 
Sdbdabodha the similarity of one with the other is to 
be known afterwards by vyanjand or it is to be pre- 
sented by a mental (non-verbal) cognition. 


In the verse which contains wpamd on the basis of 
fazanrarasaararqa aa — 


‘ SABIAN WMA HISaASae: | 

ERAS ala BraTaaar ala: ” 
‘The mendicant wearing the kdsdya robe with his 
person besmeared with saffron-paste walks just like 
the twilight with soft sun-light and red clouds — 
arises a cognition of identity between the mendi- 
cant possessing the’ saffron-paste, etc., and the 
object similar to the twilight possessing the soft 
sunshine, etc. Then arises another cognition on the 
basis of adhyavusdna presenting the identity between 
the adjuncts of mendicant and the twilight, which 
form the ground of their’ similarity. Thus the 
adjuncts become common to both and they are related 
to semlarity—a part of the sense of the word sahodara 
—by prayojyatva. Thus Jagannatha has explained 
sdbdabodha in almost all probable examples of wpamd. 


If sddrsya is not considered a separate category 
but only the common attributes of two or more 
similar objects, then the sdbdabodha, Jagannatha 
gays, is to be explained in these similes in a 
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slightly different manner. In the example ‘ Atfa-zqrzz 
azaq’ the word WAZ, conveys by laksand the pro- 
perties of lotus (avarzarraa), and they are related to 
‘sundaratva’, the subordinate part of the sense of the 
word ‘sundara’, so that the whole sense would be— 
wUarzTaaAaaAgeeeaad agaiq. In the proposition 
‘attaeziaqa gqeaqq’ the word ¥@ conveys ‘similarity ’ 
which is nothing but the common attribute of the 
lotus and the face; the lotus—the meaning of the 
word Wwfazze—is related to the meaning of the word 24 
by ddheyatva and the sense of iva is related to 
sundaratva, the subordinate part of the meaning of 
the word @-4tq by abheda, so that the whole sense 
would be ‘aqaragtwaaraaimageraad aga’. 
In the proposition—! alrZaoeaeea aaq’—the instru- 
mental case in the word aezaN means abheda as in 
the instance ‘arava waary (areataatarg ), and that 
in the word awwfaez?a means faeigaea (cor-relatedness), 
so that the verbal cognition would have this form— 


ava-qtelqaai-sanaaaerad ATA . 


In the cases of luptopamds like ‘ attaa aqaaat ” 
the suffix kyan means dcdra which is the common 
attribute of the wpamdna and upameya. The word 
expressing upamana, viz., AR, conveys by Jlaksand 
the sense— ANiaASiqaaesst ’~similarity with the woman, 
which is related to the idea dcdra, the sense of the 
suffix kyan, through prayojakatva if sddrsya is accepted 
as a separate category, or through abheda if sddrsya is 
nothing but the common attribute between uwpamdna and 
upameya; and this sense of dcdra is related to the 
other namartha @qIaaat, the visesya; so the whole sense is 
aANTMSTaaeIAASTAAd «ATaaal or ANiweqaare- 
saiaaraadt aqgaaar. 
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In this connection, Jagannatha mentions different 
views regarding wpasargas and other nipdtas. The words 
4, etc., are nipdtas; like wpasargas they are dyotakas and 
not vdcakas, and their dyotakatva (as explained by the 
Vaiyakaranas) consists in that they are ¢tdtparya- 
gradhakas (accessories to make one understand the 
intended sense) of the words with which they are 
associated. This is the view of the Vaiyakaranas. 
But the Naiyayika holds that some mnpdtas like 3@& 
are vdcakas, though wupasargas are accepted as 
dyotakas only; and that every nipdia is not a 
dyotaka. But in this connection, NageSabhatta 
asserts that all nipdtas are dyotakas only, in view of 
the fact that in examples like areaicnara afaar, the- 
personal suffix fe would convey the karma of the 
sdksdtkara, viz., dayita, only if the nipata ‘sdksdt’ is 
accepted as dyotaka, and so nipdtatva is to be taken. 
as the dyotakatdvacchedaka in all these instances; 
hence no nipdta can be taken to be vdcaka.! 


Next to wpamd Jagannatha elucidates woameyopamd. 
He considers that it is not a new 
Upameyopama— alankara but only a variety of wpamd. 
only a variety j a 
of upama. a prise be oes re hah eb 
WIGHOPANAUATAN TST = TWITATAIAIT- 
Aqsa asasaaeaesa AeawgqTaaqiai— ‘ Upameyopama 
is similarity of two objects standing in the relation of 
upamana and upameya with each other and this simi- 
larity is the main theme of a description resulting in. 
the negation of a third similar object and becomes. 
charming in its own way. 


| ibid., p. 191. 
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He illustrates it by the verse— 


‘algdia wadi frat a 
plaetie ! wadra aaa | 
agar ded Aura 

waaa 4 aarga aA’ | 
‘Oh fair-eyed! you shine like moonlight and moonlight 
like yourself. Your eye resembles the lotus which 
also resembles your eye. In this instance both the 
moonlight and the damsel are described as standing in 
mutual relation as both upamdna and upameya; so also 
the lotus and the damsel’s eye. When one is compared 
to the other, it goes without saying that the other 
object resembles the first. The specific effort of 
comparing two objects with each other therefore results 
chiefly in the negation of a third similar object. Here 
the common attribute is one and the same, v72., s/iining, 
though the objects described are transposed in the 
process of comparison. 


In the parasparopamad— 
‘atetza a-adi aad 
wadiaa aeear ae’ 


‘You are tender as lightning and the creeper-like lightning 
is as fair as yourself. —The lightning and the damsel 
are described as both uwpamdna and upameya, but the 
common attributes in the two descriptions—/fenderness 
and whiteness—are different. This mutual comparison 
on the basis of different common attributes in the 
parasparopamad is described as not aiming at the 
negation of a third similar object. The upameyopamda 
however consists in the description of two similar 
objects, both upamanas and upameyas, on the basis of 
one common attribute with a view to the negation of 
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La 


a third’ similar object, which is the chief source of 
charm.’ 


After Upameyopamd, Jagannatha elucidates Ananvaya. 
He defines it thus—‘ Farrazaeqaesrnss- 
qaarsaaa AZHGAATAAS ASA ATATaA: ’ 
—Ananvaya consists in the description of similarity 
of one and the same object as upamdna and upameya, 
leading to the negation of a second similar object. 
From this definition it is clear that all descriptions of 
one and the same object as wpamdna and upameya 
cannot come under the category of ananvaya, unless 
the main result, wiz., the negation of a second similar 
object, is obtained. In the example— 


Ananvaya. 


‘aizadta: FqH- 
waaarata wr: Bra | 
SIATATASATS: 


[a os ~ 


HANAN Aa GAT I 


‘The summit of the mountain covered with red and 
yellow flowers shines like the same enveloped erstwhile 
in the flames of forest-fire’, the description of the 
Same mountain in comparison with itself containing 
some special feature at a particular time, does not 
lead to the negation of a similar object; hence it is 
not an instance of ananvaya. 


Similarly in Kalpitopama— 


‘MATA Tarala HTUSEHSSISTF: | 


qainaradt ai aaa sae: 1 


' ibid., pp. 196-198. 
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though one may make out the negation of a second 
similar object, which actually exists, from the fact that 
the wpamdna is a pure invention of the poet; yet one 
and the same object is not described as both upamana 
and upameya and so it should not be mistaken for 
ananvaya. This idea is emphasized by the part of the 


definition—T#ITATAITATHA | 


Jagannatha illustrates ananvaya by a verse taken 
from his famous Gangdlahari— 


‘pags age aeaqaaa: 
aged alea fayaaaw dtafaaen: | 
aly wap aaa aiear- 
auditing ataa sata ! ca fanaa’ 
‘There are in this three-fold world many sacred waters 
to purify all at once the worst sinners who have 
suffered much, but to receive heartily those whose 
actions are inexpiable, O mother! you are ever ready 
like yourself’. Here the unique superiority of the 
Ganges-water is explicit. 


In the example— 


‘gata sqaraat 

data featea ata grata | 
qatar faa 

zai Wz I TFA’ 


‘In this world how many sacred waters are there? 
But as a matter of fact, on reflection, the divine 
Ganga (will be seen to) resemble Gangd (herself) ’. 
The superiority of the Ganges to other rivers consists 
in her being of the nature of God Visnu and it is 
suggested by the particle tw. In both of these verses 
cited above, ananvaya resulting in the negation of a 
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second similar object is an alankdra in view of the 
fact that it adorns and vivifies the chief idea, vz., 
the poet's great devotion to Goddess Ganges.! But 
when it is a dhvani, it ceases to be an alaunkdra. 
The ananvayadhvani is illustrated by a verse (found 
in the Bhdminivildsa)— 


‘3ST: AB WIM: 
qitat zeta faziqacaa | 
Wa yla a ae 
araneyg a ware! ayaa’ i 


‘The cuckoos were asked; all the adjoining trees 
were seen; Oh Mango tree! nowhere on this earth 
was discovered by the honey-drinking bee an object 
similar to you and different from you’. Here the words 
Wea, A and Y suggest the ananvaya; while in the 
verse taken from the Gangdlahari— 


‘aia aredat ea alediat saa 
quat aed: qugia ! BratshreN | 
eal at dtag: caravans atze- 
ware zeit aa ale! dita wate: 
‘O Ganges! say which river flowing from mountains 
had mounted the matted hair of Siva, the destroyer 
of the three cities? By whom else had the foot of 
the Lord of Laksmi been washed with water? 
O Mother! to which of these. rivers. could poets 
compare you—even distantly? —many words suggest 
ananvaya which consists in the fact that the Ganges 
washing with her water the foot of Lord Visnu is 
comparable to herself and that she is second to none 
in greatness.” 


| jbid., pp. 203 and 204. * ibid., pp. 209 and 210 
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+ 
After ananvaya Jagannatha explains the figure asama.. 
Just like upama in examples of rupaka and 
Asama. dipaka, asama, even when suggested, becomes 
a beautiful vehicle of ananvaya; in such “cases it is not’ 
a separate figure of speech. When it is vdcya, it is, 
a separate alankdra in that it becomes the chief source 


of camatkara. 
It is defined thus—aazarqaiatasaaredseg:— 


Asamalankara consists in the complete negation of 
similarity of an object with all other objects. It is 
illustrated by the verse eulogising the Delhi emperor, 
Shah Jahan— 
carta! aeadia! waaegedt aorat am- 
taRaaarTalayy aretiia Fe TAT 
qal qaaHVIIAs Ja: We a ar wray- 
a alee aay aasIsreat TAA ay: ” 


In this verse, the complete negation of similarity of 
the King with all other objects—past, present and 
future—is emphasized; hence it is asama. It is not 
an example for upamdnaluptd (in which upamdna is 
not given), in view of the fact that in the former 
complete negation—siaraalaaI—is intended while in 
the latter no negation of upamana is viewed. Moreover, 
in all wpamds the description of sddrsya leads to poetic 
beauty—camatkdra—and that being completely negated 
in asama, it cannot be identified with /uptopama. 


It becomes an alankdra not only when it is expressed 
(vdcya) but also when it is suggested (vyjyamdna). 
Jagannatha illustrates this by the verse— 

‘af agra agqadia! aaa 
a arate aaa slate eat At Ha: | 
quate sass fata 
qz a fe avai aa ae fetal az: 
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“Oh lord ‘of earth! while drawing comparison between 
you and any other person, I become speechless; so, 
do not get angry with this poet (myself) that he is not 
describing you. A second person like you among his 
creations did not find a place in the mind of the 
creator of the world, both animate and inanimate.’ 
In this verse the poet means that the king described 
is an incomparable person in that he could not find 
any body equal to him (the king). The idea of. 
negation of a similar object in all times and climes, 
which is not expressed by words, is suggested and it 
enhances the beauty of the main idea, the greatness 
of the king.! Hence it is vyangydsamdlankara. 

It also becomes a dhvant, which is of two kinds: 
(1) by the negation of uwpamdna, and (2) by 
the negation of upamd. The first is illus- 
trated by the verse— 
‘ Aza gaae faas- 

WBA AAATIHAY Bary: | 
Toa WTABSATS- 
raat aes aa aealt’ 

*By poets who take delight in discriminating the real 
(sat) from the unreal (asat), the entite world is exhausted 
and oh tender lady! one like you happens to be taken 
into account, (only) when taking into account the creeper 
in the sky and the like’. Here the asamadhvani 


Asama— 
a dhvani., 


‘ The particle 44 in the verse above expresses the 
negation of padadhdrana and not that of wpamdna. 
Hence it is called asamadhvam. Similarly, the perfect 
form @4dtlq, when associated with a4, expresses the 
negation in past time only; yet it is called asama in 
view of the fact that the negation of wpamdna in all 
times can be well inferred from the expressed negation 


in past time. 
12 
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consists in the suggestion of the negation of a similar 
object, which is effected by the upamana being classed 
among non-existent objects. The second is exemplified 
by the verse— | 
‘qUoagt Tads- 
“Wa: Sat TARA | ae: | 


aay ay ate fara’ 

‘The netherland is filled with Asuras; the heaven with 
Devas; the earth with men. Still to compare the 
heroes in Raghu’s family is an impossibility.” 

Uddharana.is. defined by Jagannatha thus :-—‘ aTar 
“aq fretaurme qatar ateca fea 
AaaAaATA A Ala SARA Gateway’ —If when 
a general class‘is mentioned a particular instance of it 
is described for easy understanding and the relation 
between such particular and general is further expressly 
stated, then it is wddharana, This is illustrated by the 
verse— 


Udaharana. 


THIAAT VT FT’ Ui 


‘An object may possess many good qualities but it 
becomes undesirable for one defect, as in the instance 
of the garlic—the best of elixirs, with its nasty smell’. 
The word iva is not used in this verse in the sense of 
sddrsya as in cases of upamd. It conveys by laksand the 
sense of sdmdnyavisesabhava, the relation between the 
general and the particular. Similarly, words like 
yatha and nidarsanam are found used in the examples 
of uddharandlankara, 


l ibid., pp. 210-213. 
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The Prdcinas argue that uddharana is nothing but 
: upamad since words like «iva _ express 
pata sddrsya between two concrete objects 
alanikara. (visesapaddarthas) though the relation of 
samdanyavisesabhdva is known at the out- 
set. Against this view Jagannatha asserts that in the 
examples of wddharana words like iva do not convey 
the sense of sddrSya but convey sdmdnyavisesabhdava, 
unlike in the examples of woamd. Jagannatha explains 
also the difference between arthdntaranydsa and udda- 
harana, thus:—there are two ways in: which the 
visesavakyartha substantiating the samdnyavakydrtha can 
be distinguished—one in which the subject in the parti- 
cular proposition refers to a particular case with the 
predicate in general terms, and the other in which 
both the subject and the predicate in the particular 
proposition refer to particular cases. The first kind is 
uddharana while the second is arthantaranydsa. In the 
udadharana example— 


‘atraqoist Taat 
~AADA fate 7 fr? | 


the predicate ‘ fatezat wate’ conveys the idea of taterara 
in general terms in respect of garlic, while the subject 
refers to a particular case. But in the instance of 
arthantaranydsa a general statement is substantiated 
by a particular statement as in— 


‘saat Hed faaza: ago raw | 
ARS Nal Wal al WAgEtla Wz: AHS ” Ui 


Here, in the illustrative statement the subject and the 
predicate specify particular parallels. 
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If the reading should be changed into— 
‘ qesi Tal Bat at fazed aiedisa Ta: 


then the predicate would convey its sense in a general 
manner—S3THlIwewt. Jagannatha observes that this dis- 
tinction is a sufficient ground to distinguish wddharana 
from arthdntaranydsa ; and he retorts against the Pracinas 
that if this distinction is not accepted by them, they 
would have to classify prativastupamd under drstanta 
and atisayokti under rupaka and even the alankdras 
like smarana, bhrdntimat and sandeha would have to be 
brought under drthi upama.' 


After uddharana Jagannatha elucidates smarand- 
sani ka lankdra. He defines it as— @lrew- 
Smaranalankara. : ‘ ee ii 
“Smarandlankdra consists in the description of re- 
collection resulting from the impression roused up by 
a knowledge of similarity’. It is illustrated by the 
verse found in the extant Prdndbharana— 
VACA eTSAAAISTAY wat Fey ALAwTy | 
TATA SAN HHI SASASAS AC AIS - 
weqeaeqesqnequel ! a a fade: Va’ 
“Alas! which king will not recollect the Pandava 
enraged at the sight of Khdndava escaping from the 
rising flames emitted from the fusillade of (fiery) 
arrows darted from the galloping gdndiva, when he 
looks at you who drove all your foes by the roaring 
sound of (your) brilliant bow drawn and bent by 
(your) two arms.’ Here the smarandlankara consists in 
the description of a king's recollection, at the sight of 
Prananarayana on the battlefield, of Arjuna who is known 


1 ibid., pp. 213-216; pp. 472 and 473. 
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as an embodiment of heroism. It is called recollection 
in that it is produced by the impressions roused up 
by the knowledge of common attributes between Arjuna 
and Prananarayana, as fancied by the poet. It is called 
an alankdra in that it ornaments and gives life to the 
Kavirati (the poet’s devotion to his patron), the main 
theme of this verse. It is argued that it may bea 
good example for the suggestion of 4N%¥@; but it is 
held that, like the smarandlankdra, the 4a becomes | 
subordinate to the Kavirati and as such is only a 
‘yaqqugn:’. In some verses like— 


‘za aq west Tara 
atarat Wetu: Gaga: | 
qhataaseat Aas 
WIAA ATA BiH” || 
“When the damsel went to her house from here and 
when she stayed there in the circle of elders, I 
remember, her smiling lotus-like face with neck turned 
round and with eye-brows a bit bent down ’— 
remembrance is described as the result of impression 
roused up by anxiety (cinta) and not by the knowledge 
of sddrsya. Hence it is not an instance of smaranda- 
lankdra. It cannot be called a bhdva in that the latter 
is necessarily to be suggested. 


As in upamd, the common attributes, which 
form the basis of recollection, may be uwpddeya (men- 
tionable), anupddeya (unmentionable) or upddeyadnupddeya 
(both mentionable and unmentionable) and on the basis 
of these differences, different varieties of smarandlankara 
can be mentioned. 


a a — —_ ee i 


1 ibid., pp. 216 and 217. 
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Rupaka heads the list of alankaras involving the 
; idea of abheda. It has been defined 
Ru pa a thus:— ‘syaamaraqagrentaieas aeq- 
PAA TAM AIAAaes SIR; ATTIRE 
eataiae Aesit:’—Rupakdlankadra is an explicit and 
positive identification of the object of comparison (uwpa- 
meya) with the standard of comparison (upamdna), 
the determinant (avacchedaka) of the upameyatd (the 
state of being the object of comparison) being specifi- 
cally kept in view; and it becomes an alankdra when 
it beautifies something else. Jagannatha explains the 
purpose of each part of the definition, as follows: 
the phrase in the definition—3TAFAawSeHyeeIe— 
differentiates rupaka from the alankaras of apahnutt, 
bhrdntimat, atiSayoktt and nidarSand: in apahnutt the 
upameyatdvacchedaka is negated in the upameya; 
in bhrdntimat, the causes of bhrdnti obstruct the know- 
ledge of the existence of the wpameyatdvacchedaka in 
upameya; in atisayokti and nidarsand, upameyatdavacche- 
daka is not at all known, since both involve sddhyava- 
sdnalaksand. The word ‘faaiqart’ in the definition 
differentiates ‘rupaka from utpreksa which involves 
sambhdvand (probability) and not niScaya (certainty).! 


Rupaka is classified into three—aTaqag , favaqay 

_ and quqitad , the first again divided into 

crepe AAMATAWA, WIMAAa, the second into 

and AMeTFH and the third into 

PaVtsewVIaY , SAVYSITIMAT , AletseewwgagT and 
AISI SITAR , as the following table shows :— 


1 ibid., pp. 224 and 225. 
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1 


sa i: = THAT 
: en eee 
oii 
ae GET Faw- AIST- ee. 89 -BE- 
qalawy fat Praqaq fararaq weaktaq watay 
(1) (2) (3) (4) | 
Be Sea 
PABY AS PATA ATST 


(5) (6) (7%) (8) 


This eght-fold classification of rupaka has been accepted 
by Mammatabhatta. Jagannatha illustrates all these 
varieties and we shall presently take up the illustration 


of the GAA ATTaAA AST in the verse— 


‘ qiaaeartmany | 
TAI YPACTHTAAHTY | 
ATA aT 
Qrait! waa ara ade: i 
*There is no doubt, Oh beautiful, in the fact that you 
are the moon-lit night with the full moon as your face, 
with the bright moon-light as your white garment 
and with stars as purely white pearls’. Here the 
lady addressed is identified with rdkd by the statement 
, (=) wet wa’ and the adjectives substantiate on the 
basis of super-imposition this identification in every 
detail.” 


! ihnd., pp. 230 and 231. 
? ibid., p. 231. 
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Of all these varieties the variety —t@eqwTTaeTHy— 
deserves our notice. It is illustrated by verses which 
contain one dropa (superimposition) as the basis of 
another, and it is in this sense that it is called qeeTiee 5. 
and it is known as Slista in that the substantiating 
statement involving superimposition employs  equi- 
vokes. The variety of AISUMEITASIs is illustra- 


ted by the verse— 


‘PASTATABSTAR: AATITAHATAT: | 

WT PAVAMITUAsala AMA ” tl 
‘This king pleases people, as the moon of the kuvalaya 
(the circle of earth and lilies), the king of serpents— 
Sesa—by virtue of ksamddhrti (by possessing patience 
and by bearing earth) and a lake which is 
kamaldvdsa (the seat of Laksmi and of lotuses)’. 
Here the identifications of the king with the moon, 
with the Sesa and with the lake on the basis of 
superimposition are based on _ verbal identification 
through equivokes like Hay.’ 


It is objected that by Slesa the identity of 
: ne two ideas as conveyed by one ex- 
Superimposition, . va OY ; 
a necessary fac- Pression is known even’ without 
tor in rupaka: superimposition—dropa—so much so 
es en yeon I that there is no dropa leading to 
another dropa,in the verse—®aSTara- 
*TaTZ:, etc.; and that nobody would accept the 
view that knowledge of identity or identification is 
superimposition, in view of the fact that instances of: 
atisayokti involve only identification on the basis of 
the suppression of wpameya (favatrrer ) without any 


‘ ibid., p. 234. 
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superimposition. The S/esa in the expression ®AVaTA 
generates only a knowledge of identity between the 
two ideas—aiistaaea and warataacq—and on the basis. 
of this knowledge of identity may arise another 
knowledge of the identity of two objects—the king 
and the lake—the substrata of these identified 
properties. So there is no chance of arriving at the 
knowledge of superimposition of the two objects—the 
king and the lake—on the basis of another super- 
imposition of the two ideas—~@sataaea and avisatraaa. 


Hence it is no instance of Basqeqhtaers | 


Jagannatha meets this objection easily by saying 
Kerla that on the basis of the knowledge of 
ppp sietbcven y identity of the two properties—SSqIwaacq 
and @tisiwatqa—arises a superimposition 
of the identity of these two properties which leads 
to the superimposition of the two substrata—the 
king and the lake—so that there is one superimposi- 
tion based on another, in this example of rupaka, as 
explained in its definition. 


Even in the case of qwakae7e— GATT BART 
wat ’—the king is the moon with the moonlight of 
good heart—the superimposition of the moon on the 
king is based on the identification of the two properties 
—aetet and afezeI—resulting from a superimposition 
of the identity of candrikd on saujanya. 


Again, an objection is raised in instances of rupaka 
like ‘@meratxeraest wat’ involving 
compounds, thus: in the karmadhdraya 
(AAA HINA TET: ) compound —a@tsi-q alex sI—w ithin 
the compound—am-targaraee:—saujanya is related 


to candrika by abheda when saujanya is taken as 


Objection II. 
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the adjunct of candrikd, and the knowledge of 
candrikad possessing the identity with  saujanya 
cannot establish the metaphor that the king is identi- 
cal with the moon. There is a generally accepted 
rule that the conception of a thing related to A as 
identical with a thing related to B results in the 
conception of A’s identity with B— aaaeaiad Aar- 
sqaq: aaRde:—aRearasegalat UstaraieTataa- 
az:, aaaez wm: ’t According to this rule, the 
knowledge of candrikd (the vigsesya in the compound) 
as identical with saujanya (the visesana) :—.e., the 
conception of candrikd, belonging to A, viz., Candra 
as identical with sawjanya, belonging to B, viz., Rajan 
results in the conception of A’s (Candra’s) identity 
with B (Rajan). The conception of candra as 
identical with rdjun is only a rdjarupaka and not a 
candrarupaka. So also in all cases of WRRaSTs 
involving compounds one superimposition cannot be 
explained as substantiating another superimposition. 


Even in the example of @aetdatawadaqaeqs 
cited above—‘ {aAsaeHHATL ’*,  ete.—the statement 


‘grat! wet wa’ clearly indicates the rakdrupaka, 
but the other statements ‘ qiaawatieeat ’, ete., explain 
the identity of the pearls with stars, etc., and not the 
identity of stars with pearls, so much so that these 
identifications of tdrd, candrikd and purnacandra as 
visesyas with mauktika, dhavalamsSuka and vadana as 
visesanas do not help the identification of swndart with 
rdkd. It has already been said that in the rupaka- 
lankdra the upameya should be known as identical with 
upamdna— STA Reseda BATAaeea SHE’, 
and not the upamdna as identical with wpameya. 
Hence the explanation of rupaka in the examples cited 
above is unsatisfactory. 
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This objection is answered as_ follows:—The 
saaecce relation of abheda connects the adjunct 
pee Ry (Tazawa) with the chief concept 

(viSesya) in rupaka ya aez:—here 
mukha, the visesya, is known as possessing identity 
of which candra, the wiSesana, is the correlative (prati- 
yogin). In the same way,in the example ‘yaar: 
the abheda with candra as its pratiyogin is known, 
though mukha becomes an adjunct of candra. The 
difference lies only in the visSesanaviSesyabhdava between 
mukha and candra. In either case is mukha the anu- 
yogin of the relation abheda and candra the pratiyogin :— 
ie, from the statement ‘Y@ aex:’ with mukha as 


CN EX 


visesya, the Sdbdabodha arises in the form—a*X Aaa sT- 
wargame Fay; and in the compound ‘Haag:’ with 
mukha as an adjunct of candra the verbal cognition 
has the form—argaitaraaataaiatt aez:. Similarly 
from IATA TETARST wil, the sabdabodha arises thus: 
‘ qearqaraaemaaiatat aezet’; this knowledge leads 
to another with saujanya as visesya, abheda as its 
relation with candrika as pratiyogin; and the latter 
becomes the basis of candrarupaka with candra as the 
pratiyogin and rdjan as the anuyogin of the abheda. 
‘So also in the verse— GAASAREBAY ’ otc., the maukti- 
kas, ete., are the anuyogins of abheda with tdras, 
etc., as its praityogin. Such a knowledge, as explained 
above, substantiates the rdkd-rupaka with Sundari 
(damsel) as the anuyogin of abheda and the rdkd as 
its pratiyogin.' 


' ibid., pp. 235-237. 
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On this topic NageSabhatta cites different opinions. 
According to some Alankarikas, rupaka 
is of two kinds—Ssdbda and drtha,— 
the former in the sentences like 9a Wz: 
from which rises a verbal cognition with mukha as 


Different views 
on rupaka. 


visesya, candra as visesana and abheda as samsarga ; 
and the latter, in the compounds like ‘Waaeq:’ from 
which candrdbheda with mukha as visesya, candra as 
visesana and abheda as samsarga, is known through 
arthapatti (presumption) or anumdna (inference); and it 
is on the basis of this drtharupaka that the ‘ Ba@arz: ’ 
is called candrarupaka with the relation abheda having 
candra as pratiyogin and mukha as anuyogin. It can 
also be said on the authority of the Mahabhasyakara, 
NageSabhatta continues, that the compound Waaeq: 
belongs to the type called AqUeTaas, which has the 
first component part conveying the chief sense of the com- 
pound ; and thus, there would be no difficulty in explaining 
candraripaka in the instance ‘¥a@a-z:’. Some others 
like Mammatabhatta explain rupaka in examples like 
Gatgq:, taking the description of identity, with candra 
either as its anuyogin or as its pratiyogin. His defini- 
tion of rapaka runs thus—‘ ARTSANT F STATA AAT: ; 
and this definition is so comprehensive as to embrace 
even instances with upamdna as the anuyogin of abheda.' 
After dealing with another independent classifica- 
tion of paramparitarupaka into padartha- 

Verbal cogni- rupaka and  vdakydrtharupaka in 
Socal we suitable een eUay oy a aha 
rupaka. explains sdbdabodha in instances of 
rupaka. In Vyastaprayogas like ‘Wa 

WFR” the word candra denoting wpamdna_ conveys s by 


1 Rasagangadharavyakhya, ibid., pp. 237 and 238. 
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sdropalaksana the sense—4xal aya —that which pos- 
‘sesses the properties of candra—which is related to 
mukha through abheda. Hence the Sadbdabodha is—aexgIa- 
yraahra Way—tface is identical with what possesses 
the properties of the moon. This is the view of the 
Prdcinas, including the Alankdrasarvasvakdra. Though 
the same Sdbdabodha is arrived at even in examples 
of wpamd, the difference between ripaka and upamad is 
maintained by the Vaiyanjanikabhedabodha (i.e.), by the 
knowledge of identity between upamana and upameya 
through vyanjand (suggestion) consequent on the 
employment of /aksand. Since abheda is cognised by 
vyanijand, its knowledge cannot be sublated by any 
contradictory cognition. 


The Nevinas including Appayya Diksita explain 
the sdbdabodha in a slightly modified way: abheda is 
known even without the help of /aksand in instances 
of riupaka on the basis of the rule—aTamsaiae: qat:. 
The acceptance of laksana by Pracinas makes it very diffi- 
cult for one to distinguish rupaka from upamd. Generaliy 
in the instances of upamitasamdsa—Fe WF FA—upama 
is recognised and in those of viSesanasamdsa— Wana Aez: 
—there is rupaka; and if the uttarapadas in both 
instances convey ideas by l/aksand, no point of difference 
between uwpamd and rupaka could be established. 


Moreover, statements involving negation—ya@ a 


wWHEaZaA, AIT Asx TA—face is not similar to the 
moon, but it is moon itself—negate similarity and this 
militates against the validity of the Pracinas’ view 
here. Again, according to the Pracinas’ view, 
the word candra in the first of the statements— 
‘qaqagea Wz a, aITIAS J TAM HI way’ — 
conveys by laksand candrasadrsa, so that the second 
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and third propositions would read—aqqwae § A AHz- 
aeaez , wry g AFatwaA— involving a self-contradiction. 
The sense of the negative particle nant cannot be 
connected with the suggested idea, abheda, since 
at the time of nan-paddrthajndna—(the knowledge 
of the sense of nan)—arises no knowledge of the 
suggested sense, abheda. The abhedajiidna, as explained 
by the Pracinas, is an dhdryajidna—supposititious 
cognition—arising on the will of the speaker when 
he has a contradictory knowledge. Moreover, how 
can the knowledge of the suggested sense, abheda, 
arise on the basis of the secondary sense of the word 
wz (viz. aaa)? Nowhere is it known that the 
knowledge of the identity between two objects with 
their common characteristic as the adjunct leads to the 
knowledge of the identity of those two objects with 
their particular characteristics as the adjunct. Though 
we have an experience of the identity between pot 
and cloth with dravyatva—substanceness—as the adjunct, 
we can well experience their non-identity with ghatatva 
(potness) and patatva (clothness) as adjuncts. The 
knowledge of the identity of two objects may lead to 
the knowledge of the general and special properties 
of those objects, just as in ‘7#TaT ate: the knowledge 
of the identity of ‘current’ with ‘bank’ results in that 
of the former's properties—coldness, purity, etc.,— 
being ascribed to the latter. 


So also in the verse— 
‘qqal gaa ae et ai anqaksag | 
aastaa dare Witacae a aaa: ui 


there arises first the knowledge of identity of Ra 
(kindness) with 48a (nectar) and then the knowledge of 
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#I as related to the @*® (sprinkling), which is after- 


wards known as related to Waa (life) as the cause 
of seka. In the example— 


‘main aqgisa aleqan a AeA: | 


the prdcinas say that prayojyatva or abheda, the sense 
of the instrumental case in the word ‘ardtao’ 
is related to sddrsya, a part of the laksya sense of 
the word—a@ag—(augaleszad ), so that the verbal 
cognition has the form—‘ TAs sTaA aes ag aa 
sa7¥q ’—this (king) is identical with one possessing the 
similarity of the ocean due to depth; or ‘ Tea aTa- 
aaaaeqAag aa STA ’—the king is identical with the 
person possessing the property, viz., depth of the 
ocean. The Navinas explain the relation abheda without 
adopting laksana, thus—arianesaisaagararaa:—the 
king is identical with the ocean due to depth (with 
the ocean created in the poet’s mind by the conception of 
depth). They say that the Faa-z and Waaa_ are the 
poets mental creations—antahkaranaparindmas—and as 
such, may be well identified with the objects well- 
known in the world. Hence the knowledge of identity 
between Wt and @Az is explained. Or the instru- 
mental case in the word ‘ aT’ conveys by laksana 
the idea ‘ AMHAeATATANHIVT ’, just like by the ablative | 
case in ‘ @e@AT FAIL’, so that the verbal cognition has 
this form—aRHaa aA aAgaAA:—the (king) is 
identical with the ocean which is presented as adjunct 
in a knowledge produced by the knowledge of depth. 


When the visaya and visayin are expressed by words 
in the same case—a@armitaar—abheda is a samsarga 


only. In the example ‘ gtediqeat ’, the verbal cognition is 
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aaataar diqeet. If they are not in the same case— 
=a(yatI—it becomes the visesya (chief concept) of the 
verbal cognition. In the verse— 


‘Ma WAM A, AMAA ATSITATA ET 
fardizsae delada: arated atkae:’ | 


the words ‘ Wate, aera, deta: i. all in nomi- 
native cases, convey abheda, which thus becomes the 
chief concept of the verbal cognition, since the pratha- 
mantartha (the meaning of the nominative), is taken 
generally as the leading concept (qeataares ) of sdbda- 
bodha. It becomes the visesana (adjunct) of the verbal 
cognition in the line— 


‘faguiaaaiaaat aaray’, 
the sense of the stem ‘fagata’ which consists of 


rupaka being an adjunct of the sense conveyed by the 
accusative case.! 


After elucidating the sabdabodha in instances 
involving rupaka, Jagannatha illustrates sddhdrana- 
dharma under four main heads—aaaag , farantatara- 
ararqa, 37a and PAVUSATAT ; then he explains by 
suitable illustrations the rupakadhvani, which admits 
of two main varieties —IsTarAqeererart and aa 
TVSTHeale ; and then the rupakadosas like lingabheda 
which is not sometimes a dosa in instances like— 
‘ qearqatieaanecag eat qq d-ratT:’ where the word 
conveying wpamdna is in masculine while the word 
referring to wpameya is in neuter.® 


' Rasagangddhara, ibid., pp. 239-242. 
? ibid., pp. 243-247, 
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Parindma is defined thus— favtt aa favreaara 
By Seer a arasan a gions: ’— 
tert te se ‘Parindmdlankdra is that in which 
upamana is doing its function in the 
context not independently—not in its own capacity— 
but in the capacity of the upameya. The main 
difference between rupaka and parindma consists in that 
in ripaka upameya is identified through superimposition 
with wpamdna, while in parindma upamdna is identified 
with upameya through superimposition with some 
definite purpose in the context. 


Parindma is illustrated by the verse— 
Cage aan faaearerazn 
aa wa ora faafeatawa asad: | 
qharaaa adhnaaadirre: 
AAAAATT SAATATBATA ” Ul 


*May the new Tamala of God Hari on the bank of 
the Jumna, the daughter of the Sun-god, destroy all 
my sufferings! I have been foolishly wandering 
without rest all over this boundless world which 
contains a route only to the wild forest of sense-objects ’. 
In this verse the tamdla tree—the wpamdna—is identi- 
fied with Hari—the uwpameya—, so that it is described 
as capable of relieving the speaker from his sufferings 
in this world. 


The verbal cognition arising from the example of 
parindma may be thus described:—the expression 
eivaats: is explained as TAMAATATS: having abheda as 
the relation between upameya and upamana with Hari 
as pratiyogin and tamala as anuyogin. So also in 


! ibid., p. 248. 
13 
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the example involving a samdsa— Ata ATA qa arg ’— 
the Sabdabodha “is thus— aashraqetaaaamny’, 
In the example of rupaka—‘ 1a qa TAHA ’— vacas 
is the anuyogin of abheda and sudhd is the pratiyogin, 
so that the verbal cognition has the form—a@™ataBraz- 
aaa AHAB ITAA . Thus the distinction is maintained 


in the Ssabdabodha arising from passages involving 
parindma and rupaka, ? 


In the vyadhikarana instances of parinama like 
‘aéraqaeegl VAaaaa’ the instrumental case in the word 
‘araaa’ conveys abheda; so the sabdabodha arising 


therefrom has the form :—@aqMatwadtataqaet. 


In such cases of rupaka like— 


‘Wiaadt aqaeat 


the sabdabodha has the following form—aa@argattrer- 


WeafaaitrftaqwI—since it has the sarastrupaka.' 


Parindma sometimes becomes a dhvani and it is 


illustrated by the verse— 
Parinama— 
a dhvani. ‘gegat qeateqafaegat aegat frat | 
vara faery: Ha al Wataesa’ 
‘By whom, except my friend, the moon, an ocean 
of great beauty, will my unbearable anguish be 


quenched ?’ Here the speaker, a forlorn lover, views 
the moon.as_ identical with the face of his beloved 


1 ibid., pp. 252 and 253, 
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and it is only in this capacity that’ the moon is 
viewed as. the. cause of cooling the heat of love 
in the speaker. Here the suggestion consists in the 
identification of the moon with face, with a view to 
cooling the speaker’s anguish. This variety is known as 
waIreIoaeat. The other variety—weqaIHaS- 
qiomrrata—is illustrated by the verse— 


‘qra! aeqaa! fm at aearagtara(a | 
Tara AAAS TA Weawrargar: 7 


‘Oh wanderer! fool! Why do you‘suffer? Pray to 
reach the payodhara (the cloud and the breast of the 
damsel), so that you can cool yourself!’ Here the 
cloud, though full of water, is not capable of cooling 
the heat of the lover, so it is. identified with the 
breast of the damsel with a definite purpose. This 
suggestion is based on the ambiguous word Tata ; 
so it is called Sabdasaktimula.} 


After parindma, Jagannatha deals with the figures ” 
of. sasandeha, bhrdntimat and ullekha 
which are omitted here. After them 
apahnuti is taken up for elucidation. It is 
defined thus :— SWAAaTa PST HMA TIAA ASIA TAT OT - 
qIaarareararsia:—apahnuti is that in which along 


with the negation of the Jqratasse~—the deter- 
minant of wpameyatd—there is superimposition of 


the identity of the wpameya with upamdna,’. In this 
figure the virodha—antagonism—of the determinants of 
wqaaat and 37aTdat is known; and this fact marks 
its distinction from rupaka. 


Apahnuti— 
its definition. 


' itnd., p. 256. 
? vide ibid., pp. 256-277, 
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It is divided into @Taaa and favaqa; and the 


favaaa variety is illustrated by the verse taken from 
the Bhdminivildsa, (II, 76) :— 


‘The eyes of the beautiful damsel are not merely blue 
and white in appearance but they are evidently pozson 
and nectar; otherwise, how do the youth swoon and 
joy when her eyes fall upon them?’ Here Sydmasitatva 
(both blueness and whiteness) of the eyes is negated 
and garaldmrtatva (both poisonness and _ nectarness) 
is superimposed on them, with the explanation of a 
reason. Hence it is hefvapahnuti. In this example 
the negation of JWaaTa=szs is effected by a separate 
sentence involving the particle nan, and the super- 
imposition of the upamdnatddrupya, by another. Hence 
there is vdkyabheda (sentence-split) which need not be 
taken here as a serious defect. But in instances having 
words like fara, Sa, 3%, aa, these two factors of 
apahnuti (negation and superimposition) are referred to 
in one and the same sentence. 


On the basis of these two factors apahnuti 
admits of many varieties :—(1) with the negation of 
upameyatdavacchedaka preceding the superimposition of 
upameyas identity with upamana; (2) and the 
reverse. Under these two varieties may come several 
sub-varieties—{1) the negation may be effected by 
words and superimposition may be inferable and 
(2) vice versa; (8) both may be known from words, 
(4) both may be inferable; (5) both may be vidheyas— 
to be predicated; and (6) both may be anuvddyas— 
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already known. In the first line of the verse taken 
from the Bhdminivildsa, (II, 74) cited as an instance of 


aratargfa— 
‘Raa Fakerg safaris Fara’ — 


‘this is not smile but the naturally beautiful blossoming 
(of the creeper) ’—the negation of the damsel’s smile 
that 2 ts not smile precedes the superimposition of the 
blossoming of the creeper on the smile; both negation 
and superimposition are known from words constituting 
two sentences and they are predicated (fara), 


In the second line of the verse— 
‘We aa ae: syaregqeaiaey’ 


a fool calls (this) ‘face’; this is a lily with sweet 
fragrance ’"—, since the person who takes the upameya 

z., the face, for the “face of the damsel’ is called 
a fool, it is implied that it is not face; hence the 
negation of the .wpameyatdvaechedaka is only implied 
(drtha), while the superimposition of wpamdnatddripya 
is explicit (Sdbda). The other facts—the vdkyabheda 
(the sentence-split), vidheyatva, etc..—are all the same 
as in the former instance. 


“6 


In the fourth line of the verse— 


‘Sal Tal AF WATHSAPAT A Ta’, 


‘this is a beautiful creeper bent down by a swarm 
of bees; it is not a damsel ’—the superimposition 
of the beautiful creeper on the damsel as identical 
precedes the negation of upameyatdvacchedaka in the 


upameya; and both are known from words and 
predicated in two separate propositions. In the verse— 
‘aaa fafaatirar asst 


Peararat TaaraeaT TAT | 
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AAA! BUAPTATASTST 
a fe Wratea al AaRTAeal:’ UI 


‘A serpent is placed by the creator in the mouths 
of the wicked under the pretext of their tongue; 
otherwise how’ do people not survive when they are 
bitten by it and have nothing to save them (a spell or 
a saving device) ’—both negation and superimposition 
are only implied in one and the same sentence and 
as such, they are not predicated. 


The word amraqarrg in the definition is to be 
understood in the sense of that which becomes the 
object of “an dhdryaniscaya. This marks well the 
distinction between apahnuti and the bhrdntimat and 
sasandeha alankaras. Bhrdntimat is based upon an 
andhdadryaniscaya (based on some defects of the observer, 
etc.), presenting an object as identical with its similar 
one and sasandehdlankdra is based on a dubitative 
cognition different from niscaya, a certainty and 
sambhdvand (supposition), both based on similarity.’ 


After apahnuti, Jagannatha elucidates utpreksd 
Tessie which he defines thus :—algaaa az- 
reksa—l1ts lon ~ 
pe al waa at sire ware woultzagi- 
TAAATIHUNAACACAAaAM aah AAT 
ageaa al araraageaati— Uipreksd is the fanciful sup- 
position of one thing as another, while the two things 
are known to be really different; or it is the fanciful 
supposition of a thing as having an attribute which 
is really known not to belong to it. In the former 
case, such a supposition rests upon connection with a 
charming attribute belonging to the other thing; and 
in the latter case, it rests upon connection with some 
charming attribute coexistent with the fancied attribute.’ 


! ibid., pp. 278 and 279. 
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The purpose of each part of the definition is explained 
in detail. The part—‘ alata ofaaer’—makes clear 
that the thought—sambhavand—is dhdrya (suppositi- 
tious). In the instance— 
‘serra! at ae arash WH’ — 

‘Oh king of extraordinary valour! I consider you the 
great Narayana’, there arises a kind of supposition 
(and not a valid knowledge) of the vydpti (invariable 
concomitance) between extraordinary valour. and 
ndrdyanatva, and on the basis . of this supposition 
arises another about the great probability of the 
person in question being Narayana—aRM@ulatdat ATaat 
ulaaeaa . This second supposition is not dhdrya, in 
view of the fact that no knowledge to the contrary 
has arisen; but in the examples of wtpreksd, the 
supposition is characterised as dhdrya, by the phrase— 
areaaa siwae7. The same part of the definition 
explains the difference of wtpreksd from the figures of 
sasandeha and bhrdntimat in that the latter do not 
produce an dhdryajndna. . 


The part—agaaraeatttaasa— points out that, in 
utpreksd, supposition is based on the common attributes 
of the woameya and upamdna; so instances without 
such common attributes are to be differentiated from 
those of utpreksd. The word tata indicates the 
important position of utpreksd in a kdvya in view of 
the fact that the best cases of wtpreksd are delightful 
creations of good poetic fancy. Dry sambhdvands, 
presenting visayas and visayins with common attributes, 
such as ‘31%: Saya afaaera,’—do not therefore 
constitute utpreksalaikaras. The word @alaaa% in the 
definition shows its difference from rupaka based on 
an dhdryaniscaya. 
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Utpreksad is of two kinds :—(1) dharmyutpreksd in 
which the supposition of the identity 
of visaya with visayin, and (2) dharmot- 
preks& in which the supposition of visaya as possessing 
the property of visayin through some relation involving 
difference. These two varieties are kept in view in 
the definition of wtpreksd. 


Its classification. 


Each of the two varieties admits of further 
classification—(1) vdcyd, and (2) pratiyamdnd. The 
vdcyotpreksad is to be found in examples with words— 
ga, 474, Hea, aT, aah, az, etc., indicating ufpreksd; 
and the pratiyamdnotpreksad in those in which the 
conditions of utpreksd are expressed by words, but the 
idea of sambhdvand is suggested. And _ instances 
without the conditions of wutpreksd, such as the 
common attributes of the visaya and visayin, are mere 
suppositions—sambhdvandmdtram—and not cases of 
utpreksdlankara. 


These two varieties—vdcyd and pratiyamand—admit 
of three sub-varieties—(1) @eqrsat, (2) Saat, and 
(3) wetestat, Each of these has a good number of 
varieties when the object fancied is taken to be a jdftz, 
guna, kriyad, dravya, ete. If they are viewed either 
as a hetu or a phala, they are called @48T or 
ROTA. 


Jagannatha illustrates the jdtisvaripotpreksa by 
the passage taken from his Yamundvarnanakhyayika— 
‘ AATHAT ST AINSTA FATA AAMT ACSA NYA ARIAT wT- 
aqat aniizeat: adr’. Here the Ganges, the upameya, is 
supposed to be identical with the object possessing 
the generality—bhujatva (handness)—viz., bhuja of the 
Himalaya. Hence it is called Wireaakeam@eqresiar. 
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The Ganges naturally possesses the attributes—white 
colour, coolness, tendency to fall down (wrarq), and 
the quality of entering into the heart of the ocean 
(wetanstaiasea)—and in order to base the sambhdvand 
on those attributes, they are said to exist in 
the upamana—the hand of the Himalaya. The first 
two attributes —3@ and Wat-—are not described here, 
because they are naturally found in the Himalaya; 
the last two—@taa and Werasewlasea—can be said 
to exist in the hand on the basis of phalotpreksd 
contained in the part— aaaqnarenainesaiaa. To 
search for his son Mainaka in the heart of the 
ocean is impossible without his stretching out his 
hand into the ocean. So the two attributes — oftaq 
and wurasecatasa —of the upameya, the Ganges, are 
by means of abhedddhyavasdna identified with those of 
the upamana, the hand of the Himalaya. The phalot- 
preksd mentioned above does not debar this passage 
from becoming an instance of the jdtisvarupotpreksa, 
in that the former prepares the ground—the common 
attributes between the upamana and upameya—for the 
latter. This example is also characterised by the 
absence of nigurana (suppression) of the upameya, some 
attributes being described and some undescribed. 


Jagannatha illustrates other varieties as well and 
makes a final remark that all these varieties, though 
acceptable to the Pracinas, do not deserve such a high 
place as the three varieties —@eqreaa}, HBT, and 


eaaat. 


l ibid., pp. 285-296. 
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After the classification of the wtpreksd, Jagannatha 
gives the views on utpreksa of some 

Others views pracinas, chiefly Mammatabhatta and 
on utpreksa ‘ : a 
discussed. Ruyyaka. In all kinds of wtpreksa, 
the relation between upameya and 

upamdna is abheda only. In.the examples of dharmi- 
svarupotpreksd like ‘ a ax Ae ’—'I fancy your face as 
the moon ’—the relation between the face and the moon 
is identity. In the example of dharmasvarupolpreksa— 
wat qArarary aAtzye—' I fancy even saints are infatuated 
with this (Damayanti)'—the behaviour of saints, (the 
upamana which is not mentioned here) is identified 
with infatuation by means of adhyavasdna, In the 
famous example of ufpreksa—‘ farqdla aarsyia arAT- 
asa AA:’—the Sdbdabodha is explained, following 
mainly the. vaiyakaranas,_ thus—dd: EIHASHAT ae 
aealaaiayy:—the painting which has got body as its 
karman and darkness as its karir is the chief object 
of utpreksa (fancied supposition). This supposititious 
knowledge cannot be said to present /Jepanakartriva 
(being the agent of painting) as related to darkness, 
the prathamdntdrtha (the sense of the stem with nomi- 
native suffix), through dsryatva, (a relation involving 
bheda) in view of the fact that the sense of being the 
agent (kartriva) is conveyed by the dkhydtapratyaya, 
always as an adjunct of kartr, kartrivavisistakartr 
being the sense of dkhydtapratyaya. Nor can it present 
the agent of painting as related to prathamdntartha 
through abheda, since the sense of dkhydtapratyaya, 
viz., the agent (of painting), is always related to the 
sense of dhdtu (root), which is the chief concept 
(mukhyavisesya) in the Ssdbdabodha. Similarly in 
‘qudtaraadt aa: ’—the Sdabdabodha has the form—‘ 4@: 
HIDA AABAA qq Araraaaw: "—the showering which 
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has got the sky as its kartr (agent) and the black 
unguent as its karman (object) is the chief object of 
utpreksd. In both instances cited above, the uwpameya, 
the spread of darkness, is not expressed by any word 
but suppressed; so also the nimittadharmas like sydmi- 
karatva are not expressed. Hence these are instances of 
AAW AAT TAASANAAT. 


Mammatabhatta defines wtpreksd thus— 


quraaaaeaal TRACT AAA AT I— 


utpreksd is supposition of the upameya as any of its 
similar objects. He adds a note in connection with 
the above example—‘ ferqdia’—‘ earqaile? sqatzeqaat 
aqunaqy’. This indicates well that in all cases 
of utpreksad there is the sambhavana of uwpameya as 
upamdna, be it dharmin or dharma. 


In a review of the views of the Prdcinas, Jagan- 

, natha points out some defects therein. 
Jagannathas Their statement that the relation 
=Esyscee On between visa d visayin,. in th 
the Pracinas’ ee et POON tea gee 
views. supposition is abheda, cannot be 
accepted, in view of the fact that 

abheda need not always be the relation. In the 
instance—Heat qararary aleaqz—the relation may be 
one involving bheda also. In the example— feeqdta ’— 
the object of supposition is not Jepana (painting) but 
lepanakartrtva (the agency of painting) which is fancied 


as existing in darkness. The personal suffix in ‘ ferqta’ 
conveys aa which is interpreted as nothing but the 
action of the agent. It is related to ‘darkness’ con- 
veyed by a substantive with the nominative case-suffix 
and not to the sense of the root—dhdtvartha—, as 
explained by the Prdcinas. The statement of Yaska— 
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‘ aTaqaTTaTeaTag ’"—is to be interpreted that the 
dkhydta (the personal suffix) conveys action (vydpdra), 
if the word 344 in the dictum is taken in the sense 


of abhidheya, asin the other famous dictum of Yaska— 
‘gramaiana arata’. The root therefore conveys only 
the sense of phala. Or the root conveys both phala 
and vydpdra and the dkhydtapratyaya, the sense of 
the seat (a@Sraya), (of vydpdra in the active voice or of 
phala in the passive voice), In the example—za¢w@: 
Tala—there arises the cognition of abheda between 
Zaza and Cea, since the sense of akhyata, vz., 
ATAT (#aT) is related through abheda to Devadatta, the 
sense of the substantive with nominative case-suffix ; 
and the sense of the root gets linked with dSraya, 
the meaning of the personal ending, through some 
relation of non-identity (bhedasambandha). This 
explanation of the relation between dhdtvartha and 
dkhydtdartha is based on the generally accepted maxim— 
‘yaaa sHeaat fata ’—‘that the meaning of the 
(personal or case) suffix would be the leading concept 
in reference to that of the root or the stem. The 
Nirukta passage in question is to be interpreted in 
the sense that the dkhydta—root, in the instances like 
qTata—conveys bhdva, viz., bhdvand (volition). This 
view, no doubt, goes against the siddhanta of the 
grammarians who hold that the sense of the root, 
chiefly, action, is the leading concept of the main 
Sdbdabodha arising from a proposition. But this is 
no fault if the Alankarasgastra stands on its own legs. 
It is certain that there is no utpreksa or supposition 
of the suppressed sense of the root, viz., the spread of 
darkness—a@areatqa—as identical with the sense of 
the root—lepana—as explained by the Pracinas, in 
view of the fact that in all instances of wtpreksd the 
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sense of the words like %@, wiz., sambhdvand, is 
vidheya—to be predicated. Otherwise ufpreksd would 
have been accepted in statements like ‘ aa eds Saas’ 
in which there is no expression to convey the uddesya 
without which no utpreksd can be conceived of. 


Ruyyaka in his Alankdrasarvasva defines adhyava- 
sdya thus :— ‘ @watarordtentaraaetonserazar: '"— 
‘ Adhyavasdya consists in the experience of identity of 
visayin with visaya by means of the suppression of the 
latter. He classifies it into two—siddha and sddhya: 
the siddha is that which gives prominence to the 
suppressive thing that is superimposed (adhyavasita), 
while the sddhya gives prominence to the process of 
suppressive superimposition. The first constitutes 
Atisayokti and the second, Utpreksd. Utpreksa is 
illustrated by the example— 

‘Sar wet aa Aareaat cai 
WS AA TIARA | 
HAA ABW aez- 

sagas aay’ | 
‘This is the place where one anklet of yours dropped 
by you on earth was seen by me while I was searching 
you—the anklet observing silence as if by the pain of 
separation from your lotus-foot’. Here wtpreksd con- 
sists in the supposition of pain as the cause of the 
silence of the anklet, a supposition based on the con- 
ception of silence as identical with the noiselessness of 
the anklet, by means of adhyavasdna. This wtpreksd is 
called abhedagarbhd in that it is based on the adhyava- 
sana of the identity of the silence with noiselessness. 
In ‘the example of dharmotpreksa—feradta aatsatta — 
the supposition of darkness as the agent of painting 
is based on its spreading which has been suppressed. 
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This explanation of wutpreksi by Ruyyaka is 
characterised by Jagannatha as self-contradictory. In 
the example—aaq we%i—the supposition of pain does 
not present abheda, and the adhyavasdya that presents 
-the identity of silence with the noiselessness of the 
anklet leads only to atiSayokti in view of the fact that 
the visaya—noiselessness of the anklet—is suppressed 
by the visayin—silence. Moreover, silence is considered 
by Ruyyaka to be the very basis (nimitta) of utpreksd 
and not the object of wtpreksd. In the instance—tesqdta— 
Ruyyaka has said, the adhyavasdya of lepana has 
the idea of vydpana suppressed. It is therefore 
siddhavisaya and as such would be an example of 
atisayokti and not of utpreksd, according to him. The 
statement that vydpana is the nimitta of kartrtvotpreksa 
debars vydpana from being the object of wutpreksd. 
Hence Jagannatha concludes that Ruyyaka’s explana- 
tion of ufpreksd is not at all satisfactory. 


Jagannatha further remarks that Ruyyaka’s con- 
ception of adhyavasdna itself is fundamentally defective. 
He raises a vital question: what kind of adhyavasdya 
is to be explained in the example of ufpreksa— Tt Fe 
a-#:’, where the visaya is not suppressed but ex- 
pressed? Moreover, he asserts that there is no.suffi- 
cient reason to accept the sddhyavasdnd that had been 
explained by Ruyyaka in the examples of wutpreksd, 
mainly because there is no scope for adopting adhya- 
vasaya, (a variety under /aksand), in the predicates of 
the instances of utpreksd. It has already been said 
that in the cases of dharmyutpreksad there arises a 
supposititious (dhdrya) kind of verbal cognition presenting 
the identity between visayin and visaya, even without 
making use of /aksand. In the example of hetutpreksad— 


faxagratea agalay—the ablative case conveys hetu 
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to which the sense of the stem v72., ASITa, is related 
as an adjunct through abheda, and the idea of hetu is re- 
lated to sambhdvand, the sense of iva, through prayojyatva, 
so that the sabdabodha will have the form—fa@yg:at- 
faataqnalsaasaraat. If the ablative case does not mean 
hetu but only prayojyatva, then nirupitatva (correlated- 
ness) is the relation between the senses of the stem 
and the suffix and the sense of the suffix, prayojyatva, 
is related to sambhdvand through dSrayatva, so that the 
sabdabodha has this form —faeuq ahretrasraisaeaay- 
ataraat. In the instance of phalotpreksa— 

aATHINAT TART Aa | 

aaiatar fey WeASTEaT: 
ATATAGATS TT * 


the dative case in the word 6 pearsraye ’ expresses 
phala to which the prakrtyartha—the sense of the stem— 
is related through abheda; and this phala is again related 
as an adjunct to sambhdvand, the meaning of the word 
fy, through sddhanatva; so the whole verbal cognition 
will be thus—‘ aaistartanearstasaraar’. In all these 
instances, utpreksd is to be mainly associated with the 
visayin which is the widheya after which it is generally 
named. So in the example—‘ faaug:artza aay ’— 
utpreksd is associated with pain (duhkha) as existing in 
the anklet; but it is called by the name of the hetu— 
faery :a—in view of the fact that the former is the 
anuvadya and as such is only an accessory.! 


1 ibid., pp. 296-304, 
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After utpreksa Jagannatha elucidates atisayokti. 
4 <i He defines it as—‘ fearon fart fare 
8 ols airaa: ; vette: —Arisayokti consists 
in the statement of atiSaya which is 
nothing but the suppression of visaya. The suppression 
lies in the fact that the word expressing visayin 
conveys by /aksand the visaya as possessing the special 
property of visayin; and the employment of daksand 
in the expression of visayin helps one to derive there- 
from a verbal knowledge which has the laksya (the 
secondary sense) v7z., the visaya as vwisesya and the 
Sakyatdvacchedaka (the determining adjunct of the 
primary sense) as attribute (prakara). This fact well 
differentiates atisayokti from rupaka in that in the latter 
the wpameyatdvacchedaka is presented on the verba! 
cognition, while in the former it is the /aksyatdvacchedaka 
and as such, is not presented. AtisSayokti is illustrated 
by the verse— 
‘ TTATAPTAPTIE Te TOTHTAAT | 
favraig, aearg ata aizadl aA’ 


“May the extraordinary tow of clouds capable of 
flooding with pleasure, the eyes (of the onlookers), 
remove at once all (my) sufferings!’ Here the visaya— 
the lovely form of God Visnu—is suppressed and the 
word expressing visayin conveys by laksand the visaya 
as possessing the determining adjunct of visayitd. 
So in atisayokti there arises no cognition presenting 
the identity between wsaya and visayin, whereas in 
rupaka there is the experience of such an identity. 
The statements of the Alankarikas that atiSayokti has 
identity (abheda) as its chief idea are to be interpreted 
that abheda means bheddbhdva—the non-existence of 
difference—which is again said to be nothing but the 
determining adjunct of  bdbhedapratiyogita—eraraea 
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instances of atiSayokti as in those of rupaka, abheda is the 
determining adjunct of visayitd—ARTEA faattraraxdearag . 
It is an accepted fact that in instances like— area 
‘quarairgat —the abheda between the face and the full 
moon is bheddbhdva which is nothing but ‘ Wargta’, 
according to the rule cited above. e 


Atigayokti is of two kinds—ataaat and favazat. 
If the main suppression is not based 
on another suppression, as in the 
example cited above, it is tavaqat. If it is based on 
another, it is @laa7at. It is illustrated by the verse 
found in the Bhdminivildsa, (IV, 4)— 


Its classification. 


~ n 


aiRarstazaaeay Aaa 

Gat WA TaMTABAAT eeearoraryz | 
THCHAPH ea aaa aeTayay 
aay eG AAAaaat AATSAA:’ It 


‘ BiG 


“May the Tamala tree—brightening the heart of the 
forest on the banks of (the Jumna), the daughter of 
Kalinda mountain, relieving the animate world of its 
fatigues while wandering to and fro on its different 
routes and encircled by new creepers endowed with 
the splendour of (liquid) gold—, remove immediately 
all my exhaustions”. Here the suppression of the 
visaya—God Visnu—by the visayin—tamala tree is based 
on a series of suppressed ideas in the first three feet 
of the verse: the births of people in different social 
ranks, etc., are suppressed by the idea—the wanderings 
‘ef people resulting in great exhaustion; and the 
lovely damsels of cowherds are suppressed by the idea 
of golden creepers. 


14 
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The Navinas explain atiSayokti in those instances 
which contain the description of visaya as possessing 
the visayitdvacchedaka and not as identical with visayin, 
so much so that they do not accept Appayya Diksita’s 
explanation of the term rupakdtisayokti as atiSayokti 
which possesses the varieties described under rupaka— 
abheddatisayokti and tddrupydtisayokti. The Prdcinas, 
however, accept the knowledge of the identity between 
visayin and visaya in atiSayokti as in rupaka, with the 
visaya suppressed in the former. 


Many other varieties of atisayokti are also explained 
by Jagannatha by suitable illustrations, such as those 
describing abheda in cases where bheda is real, and vice 
versa. Different opinions of the Alankarikas regarding 
these varieties are also discussed in this connection.! 


After atisayokti are discussed in the Rasagangddhara 
the figures? of tulyayogita, dipaka, prati- 
vastupamd, drstanta and nidarsand, which 
are omitted here. Then vwyatireka is elucidated, and 
its definition runs thus—‘3vAaTaTeqaas Wtaswaaay- 
Hal safatH: ’— Vyatireka consists in the description of 
upameya as superior to wpamdna in that the former 
possesses some qualities not found in the latter. The 


part of the definition—svaTTgyaaea quitaavada— 


means vaidharmya of upameya; and this points out 
the distinction of vyatireka from, pratipa in which 
there arises only the cognition of sddharmya, viz., 
common attributes of upamana and upameya, through 
the reversal of wpamdnopameyabhdva (i. e.), viewing 
upamana as upameya. Neither the possession of more 
qualities by upameya, nor the inferiority of upamana 


Vyatireka. 


— aos ——_ — a" SS 


! ibid., pp. 307-311. * ibid., pp. 317-346. 
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both of them would not be sources of poetic beauty 
unless they lead to the sense of the superiority of 
upameya. Nor can vyatireka be explained as sddrsyd- 
bhdva—the absence of similarity (between wpoamdna and 
upameya in all points), since the same may exist even 
when the inferiority of uwpameya to upamdna is known. 
If this defect is removed by qualifying sddrsydbhdva by 
WAAR Aaa (7. e.), the absence of similarity ‘leading 
to the superiority of wpameya, then it would be 
better to accept the viSesana, viz, ITAaeI—the 
superiority of wpameya—, as the chief feature of 
vyatireka. This is illustrated by the verse— 


‘aaa AAA ATA 
Taal Galea Faas F | 
fatal TAsaeielesy HT 
Toa: BVA WHA’ tl 


“How can we, even partly, compare your face which 
exults in the never-failing presence of Laksmi v7z., 
splendour that is attractive to the eyes, to a lotus 
from which Laksmi departs during the night”. Here 
the damsel’s face is described as always bright by its 
never-failing beauty and so, it cannot be compared to 
the lotus which is deprived of its brightness during 
the night. Hence the superiority of the upameya—the 
face of the damsel—to the lotus—the upamana—is 
brought out by the description of the vaidharmya— 
the non-existence of the never-failing brightness in 
the lotus. 


The Prdcinas explain twenty-four varieties of this 
alankara. Jagannatha explains more varieties on the 
basis of those of upama and illustrates them. as 
far as possible. He further says that vyatireka 
is upamagarbha—implies upama, though it appears 
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to be inimical to upama—svatatage. SadrSya, the 
essential basis of upama, is apparently negated in 
vyatireka, while it is really implied. He adds that the 
negation of sddrsya on the basis of one or more 
qualities in an object does not entirely debar one from 
experiencing, on the basis of some other common 
attributes, sddrSya which is less prominent and less 
attractive than the sense of upameyotkarsa.' 


After vyatireka, Jagannatha elucidates the figures” 
of sahokti and vinokti. Then he ex- 
plains samdsokti, one of the important 
figures of speech. He defines it thus—‘aa aeqaataet 
AAR: ATCT AAW AIAG A Tee ARIAT AAA 
al aaratie: "—Samdsokti consists in a description of 
something pertaining to the context seeming to be 
the description of something else not pertaining to the 
context, through common adjuncts only. He then 
explains the purpose of some important words in the 
definition. The word ‘ata’ differentiates samdsokti 


Samasokti. 


from sabdasaktimiladhvani, in which even the word 
expressing the wSesya (chief concept) conveys by Slesa 
the non-contextual object (aH) ; but in samdsok?i, 
only the adjuncts are, by suggestion, the means of 
thinking the non-contextual object. The word ‘ATH’ 
shows also the distinction of samdsokt: from aprastuta- 
prasamsd, in which the entire non-contextual sense 
is expressly conveyed by the adjuncts and the chief 
word—visesana and visesya. The words prastuta and 
aprastuta as adjectives of dharmin make out samdsokti 
as distinct from prakrtaslesa which has one chief 
object of description. In the verse taken from the 
Prdadnabharana— 


' ibid., pp. 346 and 347. 2 ibid., pp. 357-366. 
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‘ HAASE ATEN AAAT Ais TUBA 
V_MAANA Aas HV TKIBereaay | 
Way TRagmMsaner ! Facaqqreraa 
ararat faa saeq ! waa: oMEANAEAT UW’ 


The first and foremost idea is the description of King 
Prananarayana as a great conqueror of Alaka, Cola, 
Lanka, Lata and Anga; and the secondary idea is 
that he enjoyed the company of damsels. Here the 
chief object of the primary and secondary descriptions 
is one and the same thing—King Prananarayana. 
But in samdsokti the chief objects (viSesya) of the 
contextual and non-contextual vakydrthas are different. 


This samdsokti is illustrated by the verso— 


‘fatargy area: ordi aiaraang) 
~ < ~ e fa ua 2? 


‘At day-break rises up gloriously in fully red hues 
the sun brightening with his rays the lotus-lake with 
(its) face completely locked up (with snow)’. Here, 
the sun is described as busy with his rays in brightening 


the locked-up lotus-lake— ae ee 


~ ~ 


z arent: ’. On the strength of 
the ell in the verse rises the knowledge of a 
ndyaka busy with his dallying hand in conciliating his 
cross ndyikd. The former idea is contextual and primary 
and the latter is non-contextual and secondary. Both 
these ideas come up in the mind of a sahrdaya from 
such verses. _Bhamaha, Udbhata and_ other .earlier 
Alankarikas explain the primary idea as derived from 
words by abhidha and the secondary, by dksepa (pre- 
sumption). But the later Alankarikas, chiefly Ananda- 
vardhana, account for the non-contextual. idea by 
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vyanjand, on the ground that the knowledge of the con- 
textual idea does not invariably lead to that of the 
non-contextual idea.! 


After samdsokti, the figure parikara is defined by 
Jagannatha thus—‘ faarwrrat anatase Tae: 
—Parikara consists in the use of appro- 
priate and suggestive adjuncts with special propriety 
and utility (in the context). The word ‘ atrarsrray’ 
is further explained as ‘ TRAM HAA IN TAA 
—the adjunct being suggestive of a beautiful idea 
helpful to the main theme. This amplification dis- 
tinguishes the figure parikara from hetu which has no 
such element of suggestion and from dhvani which 
possesses the suggested idea as the vdkydrtha—the 
chief idea. 


Parikara. 


Jagannatha illustrates parikara by a verse taken 
from his Gangdlahari— 


““The. spells have become ineffective; the medicinal 
shrubs have ceased to work; the groups of devas 
have got themselves terrified; the sweet essence of 
nectar has spilt away; the (red) stones of Garuda 
have broken down. Oh River of heaven, who washes 
with her waves the feet (of Lord Krsna), the foe of 
Kaliya, may you now extinguish the burning grief of 


1 ibid., pp. 367-370. 
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this person (Jagannatha) who has been bitten by the 
terrible serpent of the fear of re-birth!’. Here 
the chief idea consists in the prayer for the total 
removal of the speaker's sufferings owing to the bite of 
the serpent of re-birth, by the Goddess of the Ganges. 
The Ganges is well-known as the powerful remover 
of human sufferings. ©The sufferings due to the 
snake-bite, the wpamdna, are here identified with the 
speaker's worldly sufferings, the wpameya; and this is in 
keeping with the Ganges described as fit for removing 
the evil effects of the snake-bite. So the vdcydrtha of 
the verse is complete with the help of the parindmd- 
lankdra; yet the qualifying adjunct—aifaantwantts- 
aneays —further beautifies the Ganges by suggesting 
the idea that the foot of Lord Krsna which has, 
by His dance on the mighty hood. of Kaliya, 
completely destroyed the power of the serpent, posses- 
ses the unique’ power of removing poison and that 
this power was spread all over the Ganges while she 
washed the feet of Lord Krsna by her waves. The 
upapddakatva (i.e.) the suggested idea’s helpfulness to the 
main idea may be either 3dt#tea—adding fresh life 
to the contextual idea, or freqrzara or araawgea— 
serving as the basis of the main vastu, without which the 
latter does not come into existence. All these varieties 
Jagannatha illustrates by verses of his own and he 
remarks that in some instances of parikara the sug- 
gested sense supporting the main vastu is a@atarmaAatTt1— 
no way better than vdcya.} | 


! thid., pp. 386 and 390. 
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After Parikara S/esa is elucidated in detail. It is 
defined—‘ TARA waaraatagad = 9:’—‘Slesa 
consists in conveying many ideas by one word. 
or sound’. It is classified as shown in the table: 


Slesa. 


HARTA: sabia 
[aeryee on ae 
Wa- WA WAdiaHa- 


| matara: arafaaa: = fara: 
| 


(7) (8) (9) 
| 
HAPMST- URRNSE- 
PAE CaS ry PIARTAT: 
or or 
(auF:) (SAF) 


(iy 2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 


In all varieties of prakrtamdatraslesa and aprakrtamdatra- 
Slesa, the words conveying the chief concept of the 
vakyartha (visesya) may or may not have Slesa; 
but in the varieties of prakrtdprakrtaslesa, only the 
adjuncts can have Slesa. If words conveying the 
visesya are also Slista, the scope of s/esa would overlap 
that of Sabdasaktimuladhvani. In Slesdlankdra the 
adjectives should have s/esa and the chief concepts— 
visesyas—both contextual and non-contextual—should 
be separately mentioned. This fact marks the 
distinction of Slesdlankadra from samdsokti in which 
the chief non-contextual concept—aI7HAaATAI—is not 
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separately mentioned or conveyed by its expression. So 
Slesdlankdra may be thus mainly classified and defined :— 
‘ TRAM FABIA ANIT Aa @ TH: | TannHaatfetedia: | 
TATTVATHATHA AA AMASAAManwal Tala: | wasaaAea 
a sant qyafeay 1’! 


Jagannatha illustrates each variety of Slesa by his 
own verses and he illustrates the abhanga-prakrtaslesa 
by the verse— 


‘erpleaamaca faa Gtareareaanna: | 
(AWATAISAAAAT ATT eeT Way waar’ 


“May Lord Visnu—possessing the wheel (sudarésana) 
in (His) hand, always wearing a yellow garment, the 
enemy of Rahu, and capable of removing the ignorance 
of His devotees—bring you prosperity! May the Sun- 
god—whose rays spread in the circle (of time), who 
makes the sky look yellowish, the remover of darkness 
and capable of curing the diseases of His worshippers— 
bring you prosperity !’ In this verse the words conveying 
the chief and subordinate senses are ambiguous and 
these ideas are conveyed by the same expressions— 
hari, kara, cakra, ambara, tamas and jddya;. hence 
it is an abhangaslesa; and it is prakrta, since the 
speaker refers to both Lord Visnu and the Sun-god. 


On the question of S/esa as a distinct alankara, 

Jagannatha cites the views of three 

Scope of slesa— gets of earlier Alankarikas. Udbhata’s 
Different views _. ) , : 

expounded, View is as follows :—Slesa is always 

View I. associated with other  alankaras 

It does not, however, exist indepen- 

dently as other alankdras exist independent of Slesa. 


| ibid., pp. 390-393. 
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So instances of Slesa though they are associated 
with some other alankdras can be cited as instances 
of Slesa in view of the fact that Slesa does not and 
cannot find a distinct place as other alankdras do. 
It is true that in the cases of the descriptions of two 
contextual ideas or two non-contextual ideas associated 
with Slesa as a subordinate element, the figure tulya- 
yogitad can be illustrated; similarly in those of one 
contextual and other non-contextual ideas associated 
with Slesa as a subordinate element, the figure dipaka 
can be explained. But it is to be said that these 
are instances of Slesa only and that they give rise 
only to the false knowledge of other alankaras like 
tulyayogita and dipaka. So also instances of Slesa 
associated with rupaka, upamd and utpreksd as sub- 
ordinate elements are to be cited as exclusive cases 
of Slesa and they are said to be the sources of a 
false knowledge of other alankdras as well—‘ TTaIz- 
afaarqmed: @3 wa waiawd aqaqiegiz:’ | This view is 
based on the maxim—‘ 44 AMG F AA A AeA ANTS: "— 
if when a general rule finds application in a particular 
instance, another rule is framed only for that particular 
instance, the latter obstructs the operation of the former. 


Others do not accept Udbhata’s view. They argue 
that verses like ‘@azlaraa: Qe al wet aaet- 

“tq can be cited as exclusive instances of 

Slesa in which no other figure is known. The descrip- 
tion of two contextual ideas in this verse cannot lead 
to the conception of ftulyayogita since tulyayogitd is 
based on the knowledge of similarity between two 
objects described. In this verse the sense of similarity 
between ZJaTIa and Aaa (Hara and Hari) is not at all 
aimed at; there is only Slesa which is involved in 


the collocations of words—a@aataraa: and way — 


View II. 
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conveying two different senses. So Slesa cannot be 
called apavdda of other alankdras, as Udbhata held. 
It is not also correct to say that in some instances 
of slesa other alankdras like upamd do not really exist 
and we get only a false knowledge of those figures 
of speech. Even to possess common expressions can 
be considered the common characteristic (@attaa) 
of upameya and upamdna, leading to the conception 
of upamd, as in the cases of common qualities or 
common actions. So, it can even be argued that in 
the instances involving S/esa and other figures of speech 
like utpreksd; utpreksad is real and Slesa is unreal 
or is the object of a false cognition—aNaanasy. 
Moreover, instances of purnopamd involve one or other 
kind of Slesa and as such, purnopamd will. have no 
scope, separate from that of Slesa; and it can therefore 
be said that by the rule—aa ama 4 anvad a ae 
‘arael wala —these instances of purnopamad with Slesa 
are those of purnopamd only and not of Slesa. So also 
in instances of wirodha associated with Slesa, virodha 
is the /eading, real figure while Slesa is: prdtibhdsika 
and unreal. If Slesa associated with other alankaras 
swallows the scope of those other alankaras, then 
those other alankaras will have very little scope and 
combined figures like Parades and feeaaraie 
where S/esa occupies a place subordinate to rupaka 
and samdsokti respectively, can hardly be recognised. 
So, in such instances, only the combination of those 
figures with Slesa— RIA —— ig to be accepted. 


The third set of Alankarikas explain the scope of 
p Slesa in another way. An alankdra is so 
View III. 7 
called because it chiefly ornaments or 
beautifies the chief element in a kavya; otherwise 
it ceases to be an alankara. 
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In the verse— 
‘st WA aed WEI 
aaa songtaray’ | 
we have the chief figure dipaka, with parallel des- 


criptions of a contextual idea and a non-contextual 
idea; but if it is read as 


‘Waa aga arg aweta Praraee: — 


the chief alankdra is uwpamd. So we have to call an 
instance by the name of the chief element in it— 
‘marta saqzat Waled ’—and not by the names of the 
subordinate elements. Hence instances of figures 
associated with Slesa as a subordinate element are 
named after the leading figures of speech and are not 
called S/esa. 


After Slesa, aprastutaprasamsd is elucidated. It is. 
defined thus—‘ a9eqaa sTaASM «6-ATEsatic- 
FEAATNIBUEAAAIBNN TETASTACTA AA IAAT 
al aIeTaIAal '— A prastutaprasamsa is that 
in which the description of a non-contextual object leads. 
to the experience of the contextual idea through sddrsya, 
or such other things. This is just the reverse of 
samdsokti where the knowledge of the contextual idea 
leads to that of a non-contextual sense, This has 
five main varieties: (1) that in which the description 
of the non-contextual sense leads to the knowledge. 
of the contextual sense, on the basis of their mutual 
similarity; (2) that in which the description of effect 
leads to the knowledge of its cause; (3) the reverse 
of the second; (4) that in which the description of 
an object in its general aspect leads to the experience 
of the same in its particular aspect and (5) the- 
reverse of the fourth. These classifications are- 
accepted by all earlier Alankarikas. Jagannatha 


Aprastuta- 
prasamsa. 
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suggests another subdivision under the first: that, in 
which both the ideas may be contextual (az) and 
that the knowledge of one idea leads to the suggestion 
of the other. Such examples like 
‘afeaste writ 
faBtaaasataacqaey sig | 
cary aqesig a avat 
sat! ea at adit aaa’ 

contain two ideas which may be considered contextual, 
if it is taken to be addressed by the companion of a 
nayikd in the context of We@*rSt, when bees and the 
lotus-lake are in front of the speaker and when the ndyaka 
does not love the ndayikd. The term ‘AIGA’ in the 
definition is to be interpreted in the sense of that 
which is other than the intended sense of the speaker 
— qesarqafaviiaraticive: ’. It must be said that 
all these varieties have ideas, contextual or non-con- 
textual and their mutual relation would be, as stated 
above, either sddrsya, “kdryakdranabhdva or sdmdnya- 
visesabhdva, so much so that the scope of dhvani is 
not overlapped by apr astutaprasamsd. 


The explanation of aprastutaprasamsd that it can 
have both contextual ideas helps Jagannatha in 
bringing down the figure prastutdnkura under this 
variety of aprastutaprasamsd, though some earlier 
alankarikas including Appayya Diksita, have recognised 
it in instances having two contextual ideas, one 
suggesting the other. 


Jagannatha further remarks that in instances of 
aprastutaprasamsad where the non-contextual sense is 
explicitly conveyed by words (vdcya), the abhidha of 
the words has not functioned adequately in the context 


 ibid., pp. 402-407. 
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and thus forcibly drags to the suggested contextual 
sense; hence these would not be instances of dhvani; 
if, however, the expressed and suggested senses are 
contextual, it would be a case of dhvani. These two 
varieties come under sddrsyamulakas. The other four 
varieties—two on the basis of kdryakdranabhdva and 
two on that of sdmdnyavisesabhdva are only varieties 
of gunibhitavyangya. On this point, Anandavardhana 
and Abhinavagupta hold a slightly different view. 
According to them, in the varieties of aprastutapraSamsa 
involving sdmdnyavisesabhdva and nimittanaimittikabhdava, 
both the contextual and non-contextual senses have 
equal prominence. If, in the variety involving sddrsya, 
the expressed sense (vdcya) does not contain any 
element of improbability, the wdcya sense is more 
prominent and charming than the suggested sense; 
but if the vdcya sense involves an element of im- 
probability like an inanimate being functioning as an 
animate being, then the acetanavrttdnta, though it is 
expressed by words, culminates necessarily in the 
suggested sense, which thus becomes more prominent 
and delightful than the expressed sense. Hence it 


becomes an instance of dhvani.* 


Next to aprastutaprasamsd, Jagannatha defines 
paryayokta thus—‘ taataaearier agaeawt 
sfaqaaay ’—Parydyokta is the description 
of an intended idea by a beautiful, striking and clever 
turn of expression. This is illustrated by the verse— 


‘QaiaeqAal AEA Aa WAAT: Be: 
AHO AAAS WIT WHAT’ 
Here, the idea that Paramesvara is ‘771aTFaT’ is con- 


veyed in a devious way, that his dress is coloured 


1 Vide the Dhvanydloka ang aan (N. S. edition, 
pp. 42-44), 


Paryayokta. 
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by the rays of the Sun and the Moon; and the idea 
that his body is besmeared with ashes is likewise 
conveyed in a devious way that his bodily paste is 
created by (the sacred) fire. 


The term ‘ parydyokta’ is interpreted by Alankarikas 
in different ways. Some Prdcinas, including Mammata- 
bhatta, explain that the figure is called parydyokta since 
the suggested sense is conveyed here in a peculiar 
manner (Waa uFaAeAwT), the peculiarity being that 
it is suggested in a form different from that in which 
it is explicitly expressed—‘ Heat A WAV AaB Aart 
ASAT ATETAT ’. Mammatabhatta explains it further 
that one and’ the same idea may be both expressed 
and suggested in different forms and this does not 
involve any conflict, as the two forms may be species of 
the same genus. The Alankarasarvasvakara (Ruyyaka) 
describes it as the expression of the suggested sense 
in a strikingly peculiar manner. In the well-known 
example of parydyokta— 


‘ SRIAATAIAAIaAAAa 
FH Al USATAACT | 
BaP a SA ASA aH 
Takad BraaArAaaay ” 1 


the suggested idea wz., Krsnas action of cutting 
Rahu’s head, is in a strikingly devious way indicated 
in the latter half of the verse, by its own effect (#T*), 
viz.. Krsna’s action in depriving the enjoyment of 
Rahu’s wife of the transporting joy of embrace and 
reducing it to mere kissing, Hence Taran, arazgqaa, 
Hata Waa , qaarEay—parydyokta consists in infer- 
ring the cause from the effect, etc., (as found in 
the above verse). Abhinavagupta explains the term 


ey 6 
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thus—‘ Tara arearafaieeesareo aR AA TeAaA EA Met 
qari’ —parydyokta is that in which the primary sense 
is made out in association with the suggested sense. 
Jagannatha explains the distinction between these 
three views, thus :—in the first, the dharmin is vyangya; 
in the second, since the dharmin is vdcya, it does not 
form part of the vyangya; in the third, the vdcya 
sense is invariably associated with the vyangya sense. 
If these explanations are adopted, he adds, the well- 
known example of dhvani—‘atdt @rafadt aaa a ga- 


RMATIAaeasy’—would fall under the category of 


paryayokta, in view of the fact that either the dharmi, 
viz., duti (the messenger) is expressed (vdcya) as not 
having gone to the wretched (adhama) Ndyaka, and at 
the same time, she is suggested as having gone to 
him; or the Ndyaka is referred to as having the 
attribute baseness (adhamatva), which is explicit (vdcya), 
and as having the suggested (vyangya) attribute— 
illicit intimacy with the messenger. 


Jagannatha does not therefore accept these expla- 
nations. He explains the term parydyokta as— AF AFA 
staqieag ’—(as given in its definition) and he takes 
the expression ‘ ¥Fa-at’ in the sense—4a wan atarat- 
So: agate: Jat aFaeawa, aa at’. Thus, accord- 
ing to Jagannatha, the expression ‘ WFaeat’ in the 
definition may refer to a different attribute or form, 
or it may refer to the indirect process of suggestion 
(dksepa), which is different from abhidhd. He makes 
a distinction between parydyokta and aprastutaprasamsd 
that in the former, the suggested sense is subordinate 
to the vdeya sense, while in the latter, the vdcya sense 
would lead to the suggested sense, which is more 
prominent and delightful. 
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It is argued a some that the earlier Alankarikas 
like Bhimaha and Udbhata prior to Anandavardhana 
have not used the terms dhvani, gunibhutavyangya, etc., 
in their works and that they have not therefore 
accepted the Dhvani doctrine. Against this Jagannatha 
maintains that they have brought some varieties of 
gunibhutavyangya under figures like samdsokti, vydjastuti 
and aprastutaprasamsd, and all other’ kinds of 
suggested sense under parydyokta. So all the varieties 
of suggested sense are also known to and accepted 
by the earlier Alankarikas, though they have not 
made use of the term dhvani in the sense in which 
Anandavardhana and his followers understand it. 


This parydyokia is classified under three heads :— 

(1) that in which effect is suggested on 

Parydyokta— the basis of the expressed cause— 
its classifi- a ~ _s On be 

cation PTH AAA BACT WAH; (2) the 

reverse of the first—@haerao HITT 

and (3) that in which one related object is suggested 

on the basis of another related object—aelagaalzerara 

aateqaran araieqarae7 |! 
1 ibid., pp. 409-412; 414-416. 


After parydyokta the following figures of speech 
also are explained by Jagannatha in his Rasagangddhara, 
but they are omitted here: 


7. oarmegia: 2. aay. 2. fatraqat: (3-92) fade: 
“. fara =O. faargr: «= ¢. aaa: «=o, Aa: 

¢. aa: \. fafa Jo. wfTaq 99. HealeqA 
92. a: «= 93. ST: SNe. ARIAS: ~— aRTAIAT 
q4. Calas 4%. alt: 1s. BHeqMsA_ I¢. HAgleateqra: 


4%. HAAAA 20. FWATIA 29. TF: =—«-AX._- TVA: 
15 
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22. Wagar yy. 
ay. aAita: Re. 
24. aleqq 3. 
34%. Adal <- 
\. ag: So, 


3 
42. Jat: 


By the middle of the wt/ardlankara, 
gangadhara, both in print and Ms., breaks off ; 


A aga: 
SOGIE tse 
FETT 
Aga 
ATs: 


a4. 
as. 
23: 
a. 


C4. 


fameq: =. 
Coit ts oe 
fayizaq zy. 
faAteBI: 2c. 
Hifeqq wR. 


aya: 
slziten: 
Sela: 
OU: 
aTale4 a. 


the extant Rasa- 


and the 


exact length of the second Anana of the Rasaganga- 
dhara is not yet known. 


that the work, as a pun 


Some critics are of opinion 


in the title indicates, is 


intended to have five dnanas. 


CHAPTER VII 


Jagannatha Pandita and Other Writers 
on Literary Criticism 


1. Appayya Diksita 


PPAYYA Diksita, one of the literary geniuses of 
South India, flourished in the Sixteenth Century. 
His contributions to literary criticism in his 
Citramiamamsd, Kuvalaydnanda and Vrttivdrttika are as 
great and valuable as those to the Advaita and 
Saivadvaita systems of Indian Philosophy; and he is 
one of the first-rate post-dhvani literary critics, such as 
Mammatabhatta, Vidyanatha, Visvanatha and Jagan- 
natha Pandita. 


Jagannatha Pandita, in his Rasugangddhara and 
Citramimamsdakhandana ' refutes some important views 
of Appayya Diksita elucidated in his Citramimdmsd 
and other works. In one of the introductory verses 
of the Citramimdmsdkhandana, he emphasizes the logic 
of his refutations of his opponent’s views and calls 
for cogent arguments to meet _—— if possible.’ 


1 The Citramimainsakhandana (which, according to 
the Kavyamdld edition, extends to the end of Apahnuti,) 
is mostly a compilation of Jagannatha Pandita’s 
refutations of Appayya Diksita’s views, contained in 
the Rasagangddhara. Cf. ; 


‘qangrac PaqAAiaa Asa: | 
y geass aay ward agai qe’ 
(Citramimadmsdkhandana, verse 2) 
2 Vide ibid., verse 3— 
¢ , ta T 
gen faarey aaal agalftari 
BA aaHalae TIANA | 
faa ae aqact eee, 
HAMSAASAAATM TSA’ 


wo 
we 
Le 2) 
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But NageSabhatta, Jagannatha’s commentator, who 
flourished in the first half of the Eighteenth Century, 
tries (as will be shown below) to vindicate Appayya 
Diksita in certain instances wilh success; yet many of 
Jagannatha's criticisms are telling among students 
of Literary Criticism. 


The first and foremost instance where these two 
authors differ considerably is that of 
Appayya Diksi-  Rysadhvani, which they illustrate by 


dey — a verse taken from the Amarusataka— 


Trea. critie. (Rergaagd saad foeeitsadt 
sed by Jagan- 43 qqaaaa getear a-at aay aa: | 
natha. = oY ' . 
fearartate ! gia! aeqanareraradgieraa 
arti aiataal waa a Jamearqaeay- 
franz’ ||! 
The simple meaning of this verse is this :— Oh 
messenger! your breasts are free from sandal-paste; 
your lower lip is devoid of red colour; your eyes are 
destitute of black pigment; your tender body is all 
in horripilation. Oh liar! you have not realised the 
anguish of your dear friend. From here you have 
gone only to the tank for a bath and not to that 
accursed person.’ 
An abhisdrika* ndyikd had been waiting long for 
her husband, and since she was disappointed, she sent 


~1The Amarusataka (N. S. Edn.), verse 105. The 
Amarusataka contains more than 100 verses on sambhoga 
Srngara. As in the famous Prakrt Anthology, Gdiha- 
saplasat?, each verse in this work is independent and 
is called Muktakakdvya in that a fresh context is to be 
given for each verse. 

2 An abhisdrikad is one who either goes to her 
lover's house at night or expects her lover at her 
residence, at the appointed hour. _ ; 
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her servant to him as a messenger. The messenger 
actually went to him and dallied with the ndyaka and 
betrayed her mistress. On her return from the ndyaka; 
the ndyikd fully realised that her messenger had 
returned fresh from the embraces of the ndyaka and 
addressed her not in plain language but in somewhat 
ambiguous terms. 


Appayya Diksita argues that though this verse 
superficially means that the messenger went to the 
tank and not to the ndyaka, yet it may well be 
interpreted in the sense that the messenger went to 
the ndyaka and dallied with him. In doing so, he takes 
up all the adjuncts in the verse for further scrutiny. 
The phrase—fagaraeqaaeaa wadzqy—means that only 
the upper part of the breasts is completely free from 
sandal paste; the phrase—faaszatsat:—means that 
only the lower lip is completely devoid of red colour; 
the phrase—a@ giaaaa—means that the eyes are 
destitute of black pigment only at the ends; the phrase— 
gareat a-at ata aq:—means that the body though 
horripilated is much fatigued. The word adhama is 
appropriate to the context, where it is interpreted in 
the following manner :—the ndyikd, though an abhisarika, 
yet possessing some virtues, had been very considerate 
to forget all his past lapses and she sent her messenger 
to him; but the fact that in spite of the ndyikd’s 
forgiveness, the ndyaka dallied with the very messen- 
ger, was beyond her comprehension. MHence to her 
the nayaka was an adhama—very low and mean, 
not in birth but in action. So, according to Appayya 
Diksita, all the words in the verse, when § rightly 
interpreted, specifically help the suggestion of sambhoga 
Srngdra which, in its state of not being subordinate to 
another, is fully realised by a true sahrdaya.' 


—_—- — 


| Vide the Citramimamsd, (N. S. edition), pp. 2 
and 3; the Rasagangddhara, ibid., p. 12. 
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Jagannatha refutes this interpretation very easily. 
He puts forward two main objections to Appayya 
Diksita’s view—(L) prdcinagranthavirolha, and (2) upa- 
pattivirolha. The first consists in that Appayya 
Diksita’s explanation of this verse as a typical instance 
of Rasadhvani, an uttamakdvya, goes against the essential 
nature of the Dhvani doctrine established by Ananda- 
vardhana and Abhinavagupta of the Dhvani period 
and by Mammatabhatta of the Post-dhvani period, 
whom both Appayya Diksita and Jagannatha Pandita 
have followed. One great principle to be observed 
in a Dhvani kdvya, according to Anandavardhana, is 
that adjuncts in it are to be so ambiguous (sddhdrana) 
as to be interpreted alike in the light of the primary or 
secondary sense (as the case might be) and of the suggest- 
ed sense. Moreover, if the asddhdranya (exclusiveness) of 
the adjuncts is said to be the characteristic of dhvanv, 
it (dhvani) would be not the suggestion peculiar to 
kdvya but the inference which is arrived at by the 
asddhdranya—invariable concomitance of a /hetu in 
relation to a sddhya. If this is followed by Appayya 
Diksita, Jagannatha contends, he would be bringing 
into this illustration of the wullamakdvya the two 
antagonistic views of dhvant and anumdna. 


To explain wpapattivirodha (want of cogency in 
argument), Jagannatha takes up the suggested idea 
in the verse as explained by Appayya Diksita. 
According to him, the suggested idea in the verse 
consists in the messenger having gone to the ndyaka 
purposely to dally with him—‘ aqeasaa ta Tata’. 
For convenience, Jagannatha splits this statement into 
two—/fadantikagamanam (her going to the ndyaka) and 
fatphalam ramanam (its fruit, viz., dalliance). For the 
explanation of these two ideas, Jagannatha contends, 
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there is no necessity for introducing vyaijandvriti 
{power of suggestion) into this verse. The first idea 
can be well brought home to the readers even by 
laksand by which a Sabda, on the unintelligibility 
of the primary sense in the context, is capable of 
conveying an idea which is allied or even opposed to 
the primary sense. According to Appayya Diksita, 
many words like tata in the verse would be fully 
significant only when they are interpreted in support 
of the messenger’s behaviour, viz., her going to the 
ndyaka and secret dalliance with him. Hence, Jagan- 
natha contends, it can convey the idea by viparita- 
laksand that she has gone to that low-bred ndyaka. 


That the second idea, viz., the messenger’s dalli- 
ance (ramana), is suggested cannot hold good. It can 
very well be conjectured or presumed—arthdpattivedya— 
from the ndyikd’s attitude towards her husband 
especially when she addresses this verse to the mes- 
senger after her return from him. Her very reference 
to her husband in the verse as adhama makes one 
understand that he then became contemptible by his 
action (his secret dalliance with the messenger). That 
the ndyikd sent the messenger to her husband bears 
out the important fact that she, as an wttama nayika, 
would not dare to speak ill of her husband in public. 


Another wpapattivirodha is also explained by 
Jagannatha here. The suggested sense in this verse— 
the sambhoga Srngdra—as explained by Appayya Diksita, 
would be only explanatory to the primary sense, for 
without the former the latter would be absurd. Hence 
the verse becomes-an example of gunibhutavyangya— 
vacyasiddhyanga—only and not of Rasadhvani, as ex- 
pounded by ancient Alankarikas. 
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To support the traditional view that this verse is 
an instance of Rasadhvani, Jagan- 
Jagannathas natha gives the primary sense of the 
interpretation. ‘ : : 
verse in a different way. He considers 
that the messenger neither went to the mndyaka, 
nor to the river for a bath, but only to a smal! 
tank in the neighbourhood where in the midst of 
many youths she had not full scope for a full bath, 
so that only the upper pari of her breasts was free 
from sandal paste, since she had to keep her two 
arms crosswise upon her breasts; so also, only the 
lower lip was devoid of the reddish colour on account 
of spitting water while cleansing the teeth; only 
the upper parts of her eyes were destitute of the 
black pigment; her tender body was horripilated on 
account of her bath in cold water. The word adhama 
also expresses the idea that the ndyaka who did not 
realise the others sufferings caused her mental pain 
and anguish—an idea which being taken as common 
to both vdcydrtha and vyangydrtha is in keeping with 
the nobility, vaidagdhya, of the speaker, nd@yikd,—who 
would not dare to speak il! of her husband even to 
her messenger. And Jagannatha concludes that, since 
the adjuncts in the verse are common to both vdcydrtha 
and vyangydrtha, this verse can well be taken as an 
instance of the suggestion of Srngdra as the main idea, 
and this suggested idea cannot be in any way brought 
out by laksand, in view of the fact that there is no 
basis for laksand. anupapatti (incompatibility or un- 
intelligibility of the primary sense in the context).! 


' The Rasagangddhara, ibid., pp. 138-17. 
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The next instance where both Appayya Diksita 
_ . and Jagannatha Pandita hold different 
Appayya Diksi- opinions is another well-known verse 
ta’s instance of , 
Gunibhuta- taken from the Amarusataka— 


vyangya s . = 
criticisedby — cetiatat Het are: aarshy aor ar 


Jagannatha. faa ans ara ave fra! cataeerta | 
gia Teamanea sat rere rarer 


ava TAA aerate: aarequests:’ 1! 


‘Would you, my lord! be back to this place on the 
expiry of a prahara, or at noon, or even later, or at 
sunset—with such child-like bewailings attended with 
suppressed and flowing tears, a lady prevents her 
husband from his journey to a place reachable in 
hundred days.’ 


Appayya Diksita holds that, in this verse, the 
vacyartha, viz., the prevention of the husband from his 
journey, is well supported by the suggested sense, 
viz., that the lady cannot bear her life any longer 
after the expiry of the whole day, and that as such, 
it is aninstance of gunibhutavyangya—vdcyasiddhyanga.* 


But Jagannatha asserts that this verse is a 

_ beautiful instance of Rasadhvani (7. e.), 
Jagannatha’s the suggestion of vipralambhasrngara 
MILER CeAIOn. which is effected by the three-fold 
conditions of wibhdvas like the ndyikd and the ndyaka, 
of anubhdvas like tears and of vyabhicdribhdvas like 
mental anxiety. And he adds that the vdcydrtha— 
the prevention of the nayaka from his journey—is 
completed by wdcydrthas like dldpas (bewailings) and 
as such does not lean upon any suggested sense. 


1 The Amarusataka, verse 12. 
2 The Citramimdamsa, ibid., p. 4. 
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The instrumental case in the word—<dldpaih—well 
indicates that the. bewailings of the lady (the meaning 
of the stem) are the main instrument to dissuade her 
husband from his journey. 

To argue that the suggested sense that the lady 
cannot survive even for one day her husband’s departure, 
supports the vdcya sense is suicidal, in view of 
the fact that such a reasoning would result in the 
acceptance of some aspect of the gunibhutavyangya even 
in the well-known instances like—‘ freTqaaesay ” ; 
for the suggested sense in that verse, wz., the 
messengers dalliance with the ndyaka, can be taken 
as strengthening the vdcya sense of the word adhama, 
so that the verse may be cited as an instance of 
gunibhutavyangya (vacyasiddhyanga). 

Jagannatha finally remarks that although one 
accepts the support of vdcydriha by the suggested 
sense, yet one cannot deny in this verse the realisation 
of the beautiful sentiment—love in separation—by all 
sahrdayas, a fact which indubitably secures to it the 
position of wttamottamakdvya. 


NageSabhatta, however, justifies Appayya Diksita’s 
explanation that the verse in question 
Nagesabhatia’s can be taken as an instance of guni- 
vindication of bhutavyangya without ‘any i di 
Appayya Dik- yan prejudice 
sita. to its being called a Rasadhvani, in 
view of the fact that it contains a 
vyangya element quite subordinate to the vwdacydrtha. 
And-he adds that Appayya Diksita’s citation of this 
verse as an instance of guwnibhufavyangya has got 
reference to an intermediate stage of suggestion 
(dntardlikadhvani) and that such citations as the above 
do occur in Mammatabhatta’s Kdvyaprakdsa.' 


' The Rasagangddhara, ibid., pp. 18 and 19. 
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In conné@ction with the classification of kdvya 

_ into dhvant, gunibhutavyangya and citra, 

Appayya Diksi- Appayya Diksita has in his Citra- 
ta’s instance of egrtalalee ; ‘ 

Ubhayacitra mmamsa (p. 4) illustrated one variety 


reviewed by of citrakdvya—ubhayacitra—by the 
Jagannatha. elgaeees 


‘auld: Sea ats @ a: Bega 
far geaaia-arageegaiyzaed t 
eg 14 Khe R a AREEMAGS- 
Rearaneeneepereangerqe: ” 


In his Citramimadmsdkhandana, (p. 6, N. S. edition), 
Jagannatha asserts that this verse contains a good 
number of poetic demerits and as such, should not be 
given as an illustration of the citrakdvya even. He 
mentions samdptapunarditatva as one great defect which 
consists in that the former half of the verse containing 
two ideas—one, the poet’s prayer to the Divine Boar 
to shower on his readers Its choicest blessings and 
the other, Its diving deep in the water of the oceans 
at the time of deluge and rescuing the earth there- 
from—does not depend on the latter half for its 
completion. He mentions other dosas like vydhatarthatva. 
He also asserts that such verses as the above should 
not be selected by critics as illustrations of the inferior 
type of kdvya even, since no kind of aesthetic pleasure 
is derived therefrom by a sahrdaya. 


Another instance where these two critics have 
considerably differed is Kalidasa’s 
Appayya Diksi- famous mangalasloka in his Raghu- 
ta's explanation ee 
of Kalidasa’s (74 
verse criticised = « ampaifaa aye ANTIMATAD | 
by Jagannatha. ri “a 
aaa: frat az qatar’ i) 
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‘For the understanding of words and (their) senses 
I prostrate before Parvati and Parameégvara, the 
parents of the world, ever-united like vadk (speech) and 
artha (its sense).’ 


This verse is cited by Appayya Diksita as an 
instance of Rasadhvani—the suggestion of the supreme 
love of the Divine couple, Parvati and Paramesvara. — 
But Jagannatha refutes it on the ground that the 
rati of the divine couple is in this instance subordinate 
‘to the main vakyartha, viz., (the poet's devotion to God); 
that the idea of vandana in the verse suggests the 
devotion of the poet as the chief sense of the mangala- 
Sloka and that the suggestion of the love of the divine 
couple in subordination to the wvdkydrtha is only a 


rasavadalankdra and not a rasadhvani.' 


In the Vrttivdrttika, Appayya Diksita defines 
Aovayys Be abhidha as CATR lish paieialiaial — 
ta’s definition “idhd is the significativeness (of 
of abidhd criti- Sabda) by Sakti.. This is refuted by 
sgl Jagan- Jacannatha. Abhidhd is the power of 
} Sabda by the cognition of which one deri- 

ves the recollection of its meaning from a word. saga 


' Vide the Rasagangadhara, ibid., p. 34. Rasava- 
dalankdra is that in which the suggested Rasa becomes 
subordinate to the vdcydrtha or some other element, 
while Rasadhvani is that where the suggested Rasa is the 
prominent factor. This is an important point specially 
emphasized by Anandavardhana in his Dhvanydloka— 


‘SaIS-Aq AFI AAR J CaeT: | 


aiey afaaagit warfetta & ara:’ 
(Uddyota IT, verse 5) 
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is nothing but the capacity of Sabda being a condition 
of pratipatti (recollection); and the knowledge of this 
capacity of Sabda (in a general manner) is not the 
cause of pratipatti. How then, Jagannatha contends, 
can this pratipddakatva be abhidhad? If it is argued 
that pralipddakatva is nothing but the power of Sabda 
which, while cognised, generates pratipatte and that 
this power of sabda is abhidhd, the definition of abhidhd 
would then read—‘ Afaraat nfaqeERaAaat "—a definition 
which puts even the thing to be defined into the body 
of the definition; hence the fallacy of dtmdSraya. 
And there is no pramdna (authority) for accepting 
Sakti (the knowledge of which is a cause of verbal 
cognition) as distinct from abhidhda.' 


In the Citramimdmsd, Appayya Diksita gives two 
P ieee definitions of wpamdlankdra :—(1) ‘ 349- 
~ cs ey iS 

na "debates arteriearisreaiaaare aaa ag eae ART ; 
of upamdlankd- aregr:’\ (2) ‘ afrvarqraarizaress- 
nan a by avrg at’ 1—(1) ‘Upamdlankara consists 
in a description of similarity that 

culminates in comparison, and it should be both devoid 
of any poetic flaw and different from the suggested 
sense; (2) it is the description of a similarity which 
never culminates in its own negation. These two 
definitions Jagannatha sets aside, for want of precision 
in thought and in language. He asserts that the word 
varnana in the body of the definition may mean either 
an expression in a particular setting or a particular 
kind of cognition; it cannot therefore be the meaning 
of a word and be the arthdlankdra—upama. He adds that 


1 Vide the Vrttivarttika, (N. S. edition) p. 1, and 
the Rasaganqgddhara, tbid., pp. 140-1. 
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since varnana never comes under the category of sug- 
gestion, the adjunct avyangya in the definition is super- 
fluous. If the definition is modified as the similarity 
which becomes the object of varnana (description), then 
the statement—@at @Meaat 7WaT:—as the cow, so the 
gavaya—conveying the similarity between go and gavaya 
described would be an instance of upamdlankdra. It 
may be argued that the word varnana means descrip- 
tion leading to camatkdra and that the comparison 
contained in the statement—4art erat WAT:—does not 
produce camatkdra in the minds of the hearers and 
that it does not therefore fall within the scope of the 
definition of upamdlankdra. Jagannatha accepts this 
argument, but raises another objection that the part of 
the definition, v7z., ‘ sqfataranarcqraad ” become super- 
fluous, since camatkdra does not arise from a description 
of superficial similarity and does necessitate for its 
experience the description of a well-founded sddrsya. 
Thus he drives his opponent to accept the great 
principle—camatkdrakdritva—which by itself is of great 
importance in estimating the place of figure of speech 
in poetry. If the principle of camatkdra is accepted 
and if the word varnana implies camatkdrakdritva also, 
Jagannatha adds, the part—e@imwarmazazana—in the 
second definition becomes superfluous; the part, if it 
is in the body of definition, is intended to distinguish 
upamdlankdra from vyalireka and ananvaya; the’ 
description of sddrsya effectuates the negation of some 
points of similarity in the instances of vyatireka and 
the negation of a second similar object in those of 
ananvaya; and this element of negation and not sddrsya 
is considered the chief source of camatkdra in those 
two figures of speech, while sddrsya itself is the 
source of camatkdra in upamdlankdra. Again, these two 
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definitions are considered defective in that they are 
applicable also to instances like— 


‘saa Gaeaila Hiiaralesisss: | 
MUSA AW Braaa Fale: i 


in which uwpamd is the chief concept—mukhyavakyartha 
and not an alankdra. The argument that instances 
like the above do come within the scope of these 
definitions falls to the ground since the word Bayz 
in the definition clearly indicates that the definitions 
embrace only upamdlankdra and not upamd as mukhya- 
vdkydrtha, either expressed or suggested. And finally 
Jagannatha adds that the inclusion of the word ‘ are3sz’ 
in the body of the definition is of no significance since 
saa taaacq AZAR IAT itself can be considered a 
satisfactory definition.! 


To supply the defect that the part ‘avyangya’ in 
the definition excludes even the subordinate suggested 
upamad from the scope of uwpamdlankdra, Nagegabhatta 
interprets the term avyangya by qualifying it with 
‘prddhdnyena’, which then would mean that which is 
different from the chief suggested sense, so that the 


pratiyamdnopamd may also be included in the definable 
alankdara.? 


In the classification of /uptopamad Appayya Diksita 


. ., includes under the varieties of 
Te ot dharmaluptd certain Tia of vre- 
luptopama criti- duplication like WIgsaga: where 
cised by Jagan- reduplication conveys the sense of 
natha. similarity. Jagannatha rejects this 


. Vide the Citramimdmsd, ibid., p. 17 and the 
Rasagangddhara, ibid., p. 161. 


2 Vide the Rasagangddharavydkhyad, ibid., p. 162. 
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view. First, instances like ‘Tg9g:’ involve also the 
elision of wpamdvdacakasabda, and so they should be 
termed vdcakadharmaluptd. And the term dharmaluptd, 
he contends, generally means that variety where there 
is elision of dharma only; otherwise the separate 
mention of varieties with the elision of one, two or 
more would be of no_ significance. Secondly, the 
statement that the reduplication of the word ‘4’ 
conveys similarity goes against the authority of 
Patanjali and Kaiyata who have explained the statra— 
ete WaAT—as enjoining reduplication of a word 
denoting qualities when similarity is to be suggested 
(dyotya) only. 


Here again Nagesabhatta_ skilfully vindicates 
Appayya Diksita by characterising Jagannatha's criti- 
cism as baseless. He argues that the elision of 
upamavacaka does not take place even where similarity 
is dyotya by reduplication, as when it is implied by 
words like 24 and @@ in the examples—‘ WZ Fa Wa’ 
and ‘a«fqe-qaa’. Hence in cases where dyotaka- 
Sabdas like nipdias and reduplication are present, there 
is no scope for vdcakaluptd.' 


In illustrating the vdcakaluplopama, Appayya Diksita 
cites the verse— 
Appayya Diksita’s 
illustrationof ‘eqqltaqwrarqegenizaciata: | 
vacakalupltopama 
criticised by Stat ehtonefionay geyrgetata’ u 
Jagannatha, ; 
Jagannatha considers this apasabda- 


dusta—bad example containing ungrammatical expression. 
The word ‘ ¥t@:’ he contends, means ‘from the city’ if 


1 ibid.; ps 170, 
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the word is taken as the 9s with ¢tasi/ suffix; but 
this sense does not suit the context. The form ‘9%’ 
as a substitute for the word ‘qa’ in the sense 
‘in front of’ may be correct; but the form ‘ ¥t@:’ 
is incorrect in that sense. On the basis of this 
explanation he has even set aside as apasabdas many 
popular usages of this word in the sense ‘in front of’, 

Nagesabhatta rightly defends Appayya Diksita 
on this topic. First he says that some accept ‘ 9ta:’ 
as an independent nipdta. Another suggestion is that 
after the stem YJ the suffix—atasuc—is enjoined on 
the strength of the satra—‘ qa AUeANIATTA ’-—which 
enjoins the suffix even after other stems like pura 
in addition to those two mentioned in the_ sttra. 
Nagesabhatta’s own view is that the word is derived 
from the root puwra—to go in front of—; that it belongs 
to the tenth conjugation and that when it has no nic 
suffix, the suffix ka is operated and then the fas? suffix ; 
hence the form Jd: is acquired.} 


Classifying wpamd under three main varieties, 
Appayya Diksita mentions one variety 
Appayya Diksi- called uktdrthopapddanapara (i.e.), that 
tas. ia on 4 which substantiates an idea already 
upama , 
eritictasd. py described. He illustrates this variety 
Jagannatha. by the verse from Kalidasa’s Kumadra- 
sambhava— — 
‘ garqanaae ae fa a aranaiaeite sag | 
oat f& ari quafaqa Paadieg: Perrtaarg:? 0 
‘Whose countless wealth of natural gems is not 
Too deeply blemished by the cruel snow; 
One fault for many virtues is forgot, 
The moon’s one stain for beams that endless flow.’ 
—(RYDER). 


1 R. G. and R. G. Vydkhyd, ibid., pp. 171 and 712. 
16 
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~ 


In the latter half of this verse it is stated that one 
defect will dwindle into insignificance in the midst of 
many good qualities; and to justify this the poet has 


ee. 


woven out the fine simile—‘ get: favoreaarg:’. 


Jagannatha, however, contends that the verse— 
AAreaATaTAAaA— is an instance of a separate alankdra, 
uddharana. He argues that the general statement 
that a flaw among many good qualities does not seem 
to be a flaw cannot be complete unless it is exemplified 
in a particular case which is however supplied by— 
grat: fHrteqars:. Again, the particular is not to be 
accepted as a different entity from the general; so 
here there is no idea of difference to make out a clear 
case of uwpamd. Hence this is not the citation of an 


upamana, 


Nagesabhatta, however, on the authority of earlier 
Alankarikas, explains wpamd in the verse—‘ Hazata- 
syaeq’. He says that the distinction between 
upamdna and upameya is to be understood by taking 
the different properties, one general and one parti- 
cular, as it is generally explained in the instance of 
ataaaaatqal by the two determining adjuncts of 
upamdnatad and upameyald. Thus he goes even to the 
length of saying that uwddharana is not a_ separate 
alankara) 

Jagannatha further argues that Appayya Diksita’s 
explanation and illustration of this variety of upamd 
are not exhaustive, since the verse— 


‘aaa Rriatetta F 
aveequiad Fa aa’ 


: ibid., pp. 180 and 181. 
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does not exactly come under the variety described 
above. In this instance, however, the simile contained 
in the compound—anta-gataa—substantiates the main 
vastu. Hence he suggests another variety—vdcyavastii- 
paskdrikd—to include this instance, in case this main 
division of wpamd is to be accepted. But Nagesabhatta 
explains away this difficulty by interpreting the phrase 
—THANINTAW—as HAA, SRT AlgITTAGT, so that 
the instance ‘aaa faiataig’ in which the upama 
in the compound aizegataa substantiates the main 
vacyavastu—FaAR{RATABA BAU ABT. 

While giving the varieties of the two main divi- 
D Seavwe thd sions of Mame puEna ane lupta— 
ta’s view on APPayya Diksita has given’ seven 
the varieties kinds under purnd on the basis of 
of Luptopama different aspects of sddhdranadharma 
pal yt Sea (beginning with sddhdranadharmdnu- 
gamita) and he adds that these seven 
varieties cannot be explained under /uptd, in view of 
the fact that the sddhdranadharma is to be anugdmin 
in all cases of luptd. Jagannatha, however, fancies 
that even without the anugdmidharma, varieties of 
lupta are found as in the purnd on the basis of 

bimbapratibimbabhava.! In the instance— 

‘aea ga Tala Ig: 
aorta FATT TATE: ” | 

(like the Malayu (shines) Padndu in the world and like 


! Bimbapratibimbabhdva is explained thus :— 
‘aga frat: wevarenaaaaa aeaateatt: - 
eae faramiarataara: ’—. Bimbapratibimbabhdva consists 
in the separate description of two properties which 
are in reality different but are superimposed as identical 
on the basis of mutual similarity. 
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ant-hill is Dhrtardstra on earth), the common attributes 
between Malaya mountain and Pdndu and _ between 
the ant-hill and Dhrtardstra are not known; but on 
the strength of drthabimbapratibimbabhdva (i.e.), bimba- 
pratibimbabhdva based on arthdpatts (presumption), the 
sandalwood and the Pandavas in one instance and the 
serpent and the Kauravas in the other—are known 
as identical. And in addition to the traditional 
classification of luplopamd into seven main varieties 
(which are further classified into 19 or 26), Jagannatha 
gives Upand like rupaka eight separate varieties with 
illustrations—#@@lataaal, ASleqataqal, AAMatTlaq- 
aaqal, wetataaaaaral, PawPseqeaitar, Arereqiae: 
GUVIRa, HASYSIVARAl, ASreigTIeweTiear 


In his Citramimadmsad, Appayya Diksita defines 
upameyopama thus— 
— Oreanition ‘AMETATAT TAT 
mi eeplaned, 9 oe COAT 
CPIAAAT AT LAT 
ATAATAT Aart’ ti 
Upameyopamad consists in the description of mutual 
similarity between wpamdna and upameya, which is 
known either by suggestion or by any other significa- 
tive power of Sabda on the basis of one common 
attribute. He explains it further as different from 
the ubhayavisrdntopamd thus: in the latter similarity 
is to be known from words by abhidhd and weatarata- 
qiktaea is to be conveyed by words by vyanjandvrit:, 
so that both the vrttis operate depending upon each 
other, while in the former both the ideas—similarity 
and its relation—are known from words either by abhidha 


1 Vide R. G., ibid., p. 181. 
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or by vyanjand@ independently, as explained by the word 
at in the definition. And the phrase—Teqataat— 
emphasizes the fact that while in the parasparopamd 
two objects mutually change their wpamdnopameyabhdava, 
their common attributes become different and do not 
therefore aim at the negation of the third similar 
object; but in the woameyopamd they are one and the 
same and so they result in the ¢trizyasadrsavyavaccheda 
{the negation of the third similar object) which is 
considered by all Alankarikas the chief source of 
pleasure in it.! 


Even with this explanation of upameyopamd Jagan- 
natha finds fault and says that eka- 
dharmdsrayatva can be explained in an 
illustration of Jaataararat— 


Jagannatha’s 
criticism. 


‘ag warMeazaiaaa 
ane ! 7a a way ara: | 
= ~ ~~ ba , 
Fay Weal aa alaziea’ 


* Oh fair-limbed one! do not ever be puffed up with vanity 
that you resemble a creeper; enough with the search 
for similar objects; among other objects this creeper 
also resembles you’. Here tdnava (tenderness) is the 
common attribute (between the uwpameya and the upa- 
mana) on the basis of which the two groups of 
expressions—‘ AS Barqleqeat ’ and ‘warty gear aa’ — 
convey the parasparopamd by one vrtt: only—abhidha ; 
yet this verse is not accepted as an instance of 
upameyopama as it does not negate the third similar 
object. It however emphasizes the fact that there are 


! Vide the Citramimdmsd, ibid pp. 38-40. 
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many objects similar to the damsel and the creeper, 
the search of them, however,’ being of no ‘avail. It is 
not however possible to assert that both the ideas— 
upamad (similarity) and its relation, anyonyapratiyogitva, 
are known from words by one kind of Sabdavrttis (i.e.), 
abhidhad or vyanjand, for in the well-known instance 
of upameyopama—‘ @taa ae welaa aA’—the idea of 
similarity is expressed by abhidha by the word 34 
and the relation, pratiyogitva, is to be known through 
samsargamaryada (mere juxtaposition of words) and 
not by a Sabdavrtt?. It is accepted by all Sastrakaras 
that the relation of paddrthas—senses of words—is not 
conveyed by a word by a wrlti— araaanai qaraat aa: 
FATT FRAT’ 1! 

Nagesabhatta tries to vindicate Appayya Diksita 
in his usual way. He says that by ‘*47al Jara ar 
aca’, Appayya Diksita does not mean that upama 
(similarity) and its relation are to be conveyed (by a 
word or words) by one kind of vrtt? only, but that 
they are not to be conveyed by two kinds of vwrffzs, 
so that the relation pratiyogitva can be known through 
samsargamaryadad. Or it may be said that upamda and 
its relation may be cognised on the basis of one Saubdavrtt7 
only in as much as the words convey the paddrthas 
(sddrsya) by abhidhd and their relation ( pratiyogitva ) 
through samsargamaryada.” 

In the section dealing with ananvaya in his Citra- 
Appayya Diksi- “mimainsa, Appayya Diksita states 
ta’s illustration that the ananvaya becomes sometimes 


of ananvaya- suggested, and this has been illustra- 
dhvani criticised “aay +} 
by Jagannatha, =” ‘"° "oe 


' vide the R. G., ibid., pp. 198-200. 
* vide the Rasagangadharavyakhya, ibid., p. 200. 
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‘HI al AA Waez arat cafe Dara | 
AN rey 
SSA VATA aAaTTAATA: ” Ut 


He explains that Vidura (the speaker in this verse) 
means that the particular kind of pleasure that he 
enjoys in the presence of Lord Krsna in his house 
is unique and that the same pleasure can be derived 
at another time only from his arrival again; and 
that this leads therefore to the suggestion that the 
pleasure derived from Krsna’s arrival is similar to 
itself and not to anything else. 


This explanation is not accepted by Jagannatha. 
He raises an objection that in the verse are mentioned 
two pleasures, one at the time referred to by the 
speaker and the other, on another occasion, and that 
one can be well compared to the other; and so it 
never becomes an instance of ananvaya. He adds that 
Appayya Diksita has stated in the wpamd section— 
‘ araeaealeaaiaralzaeaq: "—Ananvaya is so called 
because to compare one object to itself is not possible ; 
so this explanation of the verse—w#a at AA—contradicts 
the text in the wpamd section.! 


In his Citramimadmsd, Appayya Diksita defines 
Appayya Diksi- smarandlankdra thus— 

ta’s definition 
of smarandlan. | Sate AAAS AT TRAPATAATAAT | 
kara criticised  wenreafa: ar eqrgearyaaraatvar’” 
by Jagannatha. 

* Smarandlankdra consists in the recollection of another 
object—similar or dissimilar—based on similarity and 


that it should not be known through suggestion ’. 


! vide the Citramimdmsd, tbid., pp. 42 and 43 and 
the Rasagangadhara, ibid., pp. 208-9. 
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Jagannatha does not approve the definition of 
Appayya Diksita. The word ‘aaa’ in the definition 
includes the recollection of asadrSapadarthas along with 
that of sadrsapaddrthas, within the scope of smarana- 
lahkara. ‘Ares eaAfa:’ however emphasizes the 
fact that the recollection of other objects must be 
based on @l€3¥. It doves not at all mean that the 
object recollected should also be a @€@ object. In 
both the instances of smarandlankdra cited by Appayya 
Diksita, sddrsya is the main basis of smarana— 
recollection produced (1) by the impression roused 
up by the knowledge of sddrsya in one instance 
— ate qwadiqigeaed’ and (2) by the impression 
roused up by the recollection of another similar object 
which is produced by the impression roused up by 
the knowledge of sddrSya, in another—‘ feeaTarary 
FAM Weed’; hence the part ‘aeaeat’ in the 
definition is of no use. Even Appayya Diksita’s 
explanation of the word—*4#a%a@a—in the definition 
is out of place. The recollection of Sita referred to 
in the verse—‘altaa of aera ’—is not the vyangya 
alankdrya—the chief suggested idea, as explained by 
Appayya Diksita, but only an alankdra of the main 
Rasa—vipralambha—which has Sita as its dlambana- 
vibhava, the night-time as the wddipanavibhava and Rama’s 
mental uneasiness—unmdada—as the vyabhicdribhava. 


In the section dealing with rupaka in his Cifra- 
mimamsa, Appayya Diksita defines it 
Appayya Diksi- as follows :— 
ta’s definition 
of rupaka ° Reais Riss fat vars | 
criticised by i * . 
Jagannatha. BqtAHaala faqs BH Az’ 


' Citramimamsd, tbid., p. 43 and R. G. pp. 218-220. 
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He explains this definition by giving the propriety of 
each part of the definition, thus :—the word ‘ fararfatars ’ 
distinguishes rupaka from nidarsand which has invari- 
ably fasantafataara. The word ‘fafzs’ differentiates 
rupaka from atlisayokti in that the latter is associated 
with fa71771—suppression of visaya. Again, ‘afage’ 

explains the absence of ‘nihnava’ (negation) in rupaka 
and this points out its distinction from apahnutt. 
The part—‘ 3qv@aq~araia ’—means AAT ATT ATA 
H#ia—that in which arises a supposititious cognition of 
identity ; and this distinguishes rupaka from sasandeha, 
utpreksd, samdsokti, parindma and bhrdntimat: in 
sasandeha and uf‘preksad the cognition that arises is 
in the form of a doubt or involves probability ; and so 
it is not nScaya; in samdsoktt and parindma there 
is no visayiiddrupya (identification with wpamdna), and 
in bhrdntimat the cognition is not supposititious. 


This definition as explained by Appayya Diksita 
is not accepted by Jagannatha Pandita. “He says 
that there is bimbapratibimbabhdva even in rupaka, 
so that the part ‘faraqrtatars ’ cannot differentiate 
rupaka from nidarsand. If the word ‘ fates’ is taken 
in the sense—3qIAAATATS THIN aIszTallaiead—then this 
part itself distinguishes rupaka from atiSayokti and 
apahnu'i, since in the first the wpameya is suppressed 
and in the second it is negated and is not expressed 
by any Sabda with the determinant of the uwpameyata 
being kept in view. So the word ‘ afaga ’ is superfluous 
in the definition. Even the qualifying part—aeTt 
in aEray aay is unnecessary, in view of the fact 
that in the instances of bhrdntimat, the cognition does 
not present the wpameyatdvacchedaku as one of its 
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adjuncts since it is sublated by the defects of the 
cogniser.! 


Appayya Diksita cites the following illustration 
for rupaka even in vaiyadhikaranya— 
Appayya Diksi- 
ta's illustration ‘ arama AIAN ARTA 


for rupaka in fafaaee or=item 
vatyadhikaranya ori” se . _ pee 
wrongly quoted 9 aar Aa cat awe ARTMATIAT 
and criticised S ~ re ee 
by Jagannatha. A: BETA AMA We AAT AA ATA: tt 
While Jagannatha Pandita quotes this citation 
. Dh ee as 
wrongly in his Rasagangadhara—atavea (4 ater arava 
aaa Wea sleaq— anaaeatawa ’—that Appayya 
Diksita gives the verse—‘ aitalaHaawaze’—as an 
illustration for parindma in Vaiyadhikaranya. 


According to Appayya Diksita, this verse chiefly 
explains the greatness or overlordship of Lord Siva 
(before whom the poet prostrates) and with that purpose 
Lord Siva is qualified by adjuncts like ‘at 3ra@reat’. 
He calis it ‘aatrawta SIA’, because the words 
denoting the upameya and upamdna—Azt and az, 
eh and fa@s, etc., do not possess one and the same 
case-suffix, and it is rupakain as much as the wpumeyas 
like 44 are known through superimposition as identical 
with the wpamdnas like aay. 


Jagannatha’s explanation of this verse as an 
instance of rupaka is as follows: Lord Siva is called 
in this verse a Srnjdrin and to appear as Srnagarin, He 
requires ornaments like Sekhara. Hence we have 
MATA ITN at ij Tae ins i 

2(9RNTT on Aal in AaAl wat. He explains it 


' wide the Rasagangadhara, ibid., pp. 226 and 227. 
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as an instance of rupaka, thus :—in all cases of 24f- 
SUTSIS like Hltadt ATATeATA , the instrumental case does 
not convey abheda but conveys by laksand aveqtaara, 
so much so that the verbal cognition arising therefrom 
has the form—s3qaatreragatanit satay, while in 
parindma it is TIAIAMAMASIATAT IAAT - In the instance 
AM WANT in which we have the M@laTelFARIT on nadi, 
the verbal cognition has the form—aditagraeataattay- 
Tawar . Hence it is an instance of rupaka only. 
He adds, to call it an instance of parindma the Sekhara 
is to be known in the capacity of @# (ie.) werataartt- 
BATA WaA:, and no purpose is served by super- 
imposing AAA on Sekhara, since Lord Siva is referred 
to as Srngarin. 
While reviewing the views of Appayya Diksita 
3 and Jagannatha Pandita, Nagesabhatta 
Nagesabhatta's first observes that Jagannatha Has 
review of the 
views of Ap- wrongly quoted Appayya Diksita’s 
payya Diksita citation and then asserts that in no 
and Jaganna- 45 can this verse be called an instance 
tha Pandita. 7 ; ; 
of rupaka. According to him, in all 
cases of raipaka the verbal cognition wou!d have the 
upameya as the visesya and (STATAATAAIMTS ) MAF as the 
prakara or as the samsarga between the visesya (upa- 
meya) and the viSesana (upamdna), as the case may be ; 
in the instance ‘7a ater’, the cognition arising 
therefrom is adiafaatierazazsatary and the Sekhara 
(wpamdna) is identified with nadi (upameya). So it is an 
instance of parindma only. He contends that Jagan- 
natha’s explanation that Lord Siva is called Srngdrin 
and that He requires ornaments like Sekhara (crest) 
cannot be applied to the instance—aleraara tera, — 


since a Srngdrin does not require any astra (weapon). 
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Thus Nagesabhatta concludes that all these adjuncts 
are intended to heighten the glory of Lord Siva as an 
overlord even among the immortal gods and that this 
would be fully accomplished only when Lord Siva is 
portrayed with the Sekhara—not the crest of an 
ordinary being—but that in the form of the majestic 
celestial river—the Ganges. A similar explanation 
would be given in other instances—ea faut, etc.! 


Again in his Citramimdmsd, Appayya  Diksita 
criticises the instance of parindma- 


Appayya Diksi- dhyani given by Vidyadhara in his 


ta’s criticism ae 
on Vidyadha- “*@vali— 


rasillustration «age! aura! & ag aa ana | 
of Parindma- 


dhvani. AY UAAAT Tal TA Faqeae ’ ul 


The simple meaning of this verse is this :—Oh 
Narasimha! lord of earth! how are we (competent) 
to describe you! Your fame has invaded even the 
region of the moon and shines in all its splendour. 
. In this verse, according to Vidyadhara, parindmadhvani 
consists in the fact that the primary sense of the 
word rdjan—the moon (the wpameya)—is identified 
through superimposition with its suggested sense— 
the (enemy) king (the wpamdna)—with the purpose 
that King Narasimha’s fame may be fitly associated 
with AMAT (invasion) having the enemy king as a fit 
object (#3). Appayya Diksita, however, argues that 
the upamdna—F (king)—is known as the karma _ of 
WHAT with PA as its AI=STHAA and not with WxFa, 
the wqAaaTa=ses. If this is accepted, Appayya 
Diksita questions—how can one expect in this verse 


1 R. G. and R. G. Vydkhyd, ibid., pp. 249 and 250. 
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a parindma which demands the BAMA ATSTHIAT (i.c.) 


the identification of wpamdna (#9) with upameya (AFR) 
through superimposition ? 


But Jagannatha maintains Vidyadhara’s view. He 


: says that ATAM does not merely mean 
Jagannatha's the invasion of the enemies’ territori 
view. 8 
but a total subjugation—*47Hla, and that 
this is to be taken along with Fayean which is not 
only AMTeaz—ability to conquer the enemy king but 
also greatness by its ever-shinig purity without a rival. 
These two senses—subjugation and ever-shining purity 
of King Narasimha’s fame—necessitate the identification 
of the wpoamdna—the enemy king—with the wpameya— 
the moon,—since the moon alone is associated with 
natural and ever-shining purity and splendour. So 
the full meaning of the verse would be this: Just as 
King Narasimha’s fame is noteworthy for his never- 
failing valour which ultimately brings him triumph 
over his enemy kings, so also his fame is unrivalled 
by its ever-shining purity and splendour manifested 
by its transcendence of rdjan—the bright moon which 
is considered to be the wpamdna—the standard of com- 
parison—of fame. 


Nageéabhatta however takes the words Us and 
Fagen as homonyms; and so the stem rdjan conveys 
by abhidha both the (enemy) king and the moon and 
the word raya expresses as its primary sense both 
ability and greatness, in view of the fact that there 
is no authority like the context (THT) to restrict the 
scope of abhidhd of these expressions. Hence he views 
that it is an instance of pure S/esa like qaziaraa: qd, 
that there is no parindma in this verse and that the 
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word tat does not suggest the sense of the (enemy) 
king. He further argues that even supposing that 
there is scope for superimposition in this verse, no one 
can definitely say that candra (moon) is the upameya and 


that the (enemy) king (the suggested sense) is the 


upamana. 


Again, Appayya Diksita illustrates parindmadhvani 
by the verse— 
Apparya Dikdi--Ge gee oe 
ta'sillustration ‘tawigaed arg faa! meat Ika | 
of parindma- Be foo y 
dhvani criti- Tea WAG: Ui WESATAS FAT: II 
cised by Jagan- 


natha. In this verse parindmadhvani is ex- 


plained by the fact that the mind of 
the person which is thirsty after suffering the extreme 
heat of this wide samsdra, has to seek permanent 
shelter under the moon of the nails of the lotus-like 
feet of Lord Visnu. Here the moon, the upamdna, 
cannot give cooling sensation and relief to the mind 
of' the person suffering from the extreme heat of this 
phenomenal world; so the moon is identified through 
superimposition with the nails of the feet of Lord 
Visnu, which are known as the great saviours of 
Lord Visnu’s devotees. Parindma therefore consists 
in the identification through superimposition of the 
moon (the wpamdna) with the nails (the uwpameya) for 
the definite purpose of giving permanent relief to the 
suffering mind of the person, which is advised finally 
to seek refuge under the divine feet of Lord Visnu. 


Jagannatha easily finds fault with Appayya 
Diksita’s explanation of this verse as an_ illustration 
of parindmadhvant. He admits that there is parindma 
in this verse but argues that there is no scope for a 


1 R. G. and R. G. Vydkhyd, ibid., pp. 254 and 255. 
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full parindmadhvani, for, one part of parindma, viz., 
the identification of the wpamdna through superimpo- 
sition with the wpameya is expressed by abhidhd by the 
compound WqsAtaa-Fal:, though the other part of 
parindma, viz., THAT, can be said as being suggested. 
Even Appayya Diksita’s definition of parindma— 
‘aca qeaRaa THATTT IWATA: ’—oemphasizes 
two parts:—(1) the identification of the wpamdna 
through superimposition with the wpameya and (2) the 
definite purpose of such an identification in the context. 


Hence this verse cannot be a good instance of 
parindmadhvani.' 


Again in his Kuvalaydnanda Appayya Diksita 


comments on the verse 
Appayya Diksi- soe ad sera 
tas view on ‘Waa aeqierqea: TrEAIElaey a:’ | 
paryastadpahnutt 
explained and and accepts the variety of apahnuti 
criticised by called paryastdpahnuti in cases— 
Jagannatha. pa RP Cae pea ay ee ; 
' wa Gag: rate Gata: Taya’ | 
> But Jagannatha criticises Appayya Diksita’s view in 
that it goes against the very nature of apahnuli as 
explained by Mammatabhatta and other eminent 
Alankarikas. According to them, apahnuti consists in 
the negation of wpameya on which upamdna is super- 
imposed. In the example—‘ aT# Gata: —there is no 
negation of the wpameya—the damsel’s face—and 
there is only the superimposition of wpamdna on 
upameya (face). So this is only an instance of rupaka 
on the basis of superimposition. And there are express 
statements in the VimarSini, a commentary on the 
Alankarasarvasva, that in such instances as the above, 
the figure is rupaka and not apahnuti. Probably 


1 R. G.. ibid., p. 255. 
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Ratnakara whom Appayya Diksita follows accepts the 
particular variety of apahnuti, but he cannot, Jagan- 
natha contends, explain the difference between this 
variety of apahnuti and rupaka, and it can even be 
urged that apahnutt would be a variety of rupaka only. 
Moreover, the above instance of paryasldpahnult which 
has only the negation of uwpamdna, can be brought 
under ripaka, as defined and explained by Appayya 
Diksita.! 


Again, Appayya Diksita illustrates apahnutidhvani 
by the verse— 


Appayya Diksi- ar ee 
ta's aiteation ‘eqqISey HATA aaawaa 


ofapahnuti- fara as waata qriiqaare | 
dhvani criticised an a ‘ s 
by Jagannatha. 8Y eaarqiitreaRaaraszaza 


at eq ag waynes fata’ a 
and explains it as containing the suggestions, one, 
on the basis of the painting of Cakra and Garuda 
by one woman, of not an ordinary man but of God 
Krsna (ata Aa: Fea: eg qusti#rat:) and the other, 
on the basis of the painting of flower-arrow and fish 
by another, of not even Krsna but of Cupid (aT 
TIseratsty, fry AAAA:). Jagannatha does not accept 
this explanation. He asserts first that apahnutz 
possesses in all instances two parts—(1) wpameyanisedha 
(the negation of wpameya) and (2) upamdndropa (the 
superimposition of upamdna on upameya) On the 
basis of this assertion he points out the defect that 
the first suggestion given in the verse cannot be 
accepted, in view of the fact that there is only the 
suggestion of uwpamdndropa that this person is Lord 


! vide the Kuvalaydnanda (N. 8S. edition), p. 27. 
and the Rasagangdadhara, ibid., pp. 280 and 281. 
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Krsna, by the painting of the cakra and suparna, the 
two associates of Lord Visnu and that there is nothing 
in the verse to suggest wpameyanisedha, another 
part of apahnuti. He adds that it cannot be argued 
that wpamdndropa is invariably associated with 
upameyanisedha, so that there need not be any 
suggestive element of wpameyanisedha, for, this would 
land us in the great trouble of removing riapaka 
from the sphere of alankdras. In the well-known 
examples of rupaka like ‘ qa a-z:’, uwpamdndropa cannot 
be effected without wupameyanisedha. The argument 
that in the examples of rupaka like qa a-z:, there is 
no upameyanisetha (7.e.), there is no negation of Ward, 
and that along with Hada, Fa is cognised as possessing 
axa through superimposition, would drive us to 
accept the present verse also as an instance of rupaka, 
in view of the fact that along with €arargerrd, 
the king addressed can be cognised as_ possessing 
pundarikdksatva through superimposition. So also 
Jagannatha calls defective the second suggestion in 
the verse—‘ ara gustipratisig, f-g AAA: ’—in that 
there is no suggestion of the part of apahnuli, viz., 
prakrtanisedha, (the negation of the contextual object, 
viz., the king), though it contains the suggestion of the 
negation of pundarikdaksatva on the basis of the removal 
of cakra and suparna from the picture. Appayya 
Diksita’s own definition of apahnuti— Tata aay 
qaeqeaAIHeTAA ’—contains the phrase ‘7#aa fararaa ’ 
which has further been interpreted by him as ‘ faaz 
fafaet’; so upameyanisedha, even according to Appayya 
Diksita, is a part of apahnutt. Mammatabhatta too 
in his Kavyaprakasa gives the definition of apahnuti, 
thus :-—‘ 3H4 aparreaeraera at caqgia:’. He further 
17 
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makes a comment on the phrase—w#d qiataa’ as 
‘yqqaqaaa Fal’. This makes clear that apahnuti 
contains ‘ Taare Ts ’. 


Nagesabhatta, however, justifies Appayya Diksita’s 
explanation. He asserts that while giving this verse 
as an instance of apahnutidhvani, Appayya Diksita 
explains the view of Dandin whose definition of apahnutt 
‘aqglawqga Pazaaqaag ’—does not contain the 
negation of uwpameya. It is to be observed here that a 
close study of the Citramimdmsd (apahnutt section) would 4 
convince us thal the citation of the present verse as an 
instance of apahnutidhvant ts only to illustrate his own 
definition and not that of Dandin. 


Again, in his Kuvalaydnanda, Appayya Diksita 
mentions two new varieties of afi- 
Appayya Diksi- ‘ayokti—eqatanait and agetaaat- 


ta’s viewon the a,acn 
two new varie- await. He adds a note that ®q- 


ties of atisayokti HiUaMAe is so called because it has 
criticised by 
Jagannatha. 


all varieties of rupaka, vtz., BVaT- 
faaaiiee and TRAN AT AE, and that 
AqIsaTaaaae is so known because it involves or 
is based on qTaaAqsta. Jagannatha sets aside these 
explanations. It has already been said? under atiSayokti 
that, according to Jagannatha, there is no AATAa 
in the instances of atisayokti as there is in those of 
ripaka; so atiSayokit cannot be said to be admitting of 
those two divisions of rupaka. So also his view 
that paryasidpahnuti cannot be accepted as a separate 
variety of apahnutt since it comes under rupaka, 
has been explained above.® 


LR. G., bid, pp. 282-285. 
* See ante, p. 208. °% See ante, pp, 255 and 256. 
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Again, Appayya Diksita’s explanation of the 
illustration of @arattaaath— arar- 
Appayya Diksi- _.« ES AS ’ 
ta's illustration AU GA TRMea = AAI SH 
of sambandhati- is objected to by Jagannatha. He 
hilt puts a question—what would be the 
alankdra if the verse is modified— 
_ wadiargaisaq’ ? The answer is that it would be 
an instance of utpreksd. Then, Jagannatha argues, 
: ould be appropriate to say that itis an instance of 
TRAKATAT since it is accepted as an instance of BHAT 
when the nipai’a 4 is added. And he adds that one 
cannot find any distinction between the accepted 
instances of 4ST like 


‘eqepiawanaleal aM VAT AATA ’ | 
and the present instance 
‘aaa qa watea gars’ | 


This point has been further elaborated by Jagan- 
natha in his Rasagangddhara. 


Nagesabhatta retorts that if this kind of argument 
Oe, is advanced, then it may be argued 
esabhatta's 
Dott ieiem on 2/so that the adding of the word 4 


Jagannatha's to the instances of rupaka like ‘qa 
— a makes it an instance of wlpreksd 


and the removal of the same word makes it an 
instance of WeareaT and not that of rupaka. 


Again, in his Kuvalayananda, Appayya Diksita, 

following Ruyyaka, quotes the famous 

Appayya Diksi- 

ta’s view on 

vyatireka eriti- ' —— a. 

elsed by Jagan- ‘THEA AAIBATEATT VA: ara qT: ’ 
natha. 


as an example of ryatireka in which the inferiority 


verse —_ 
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of the wpameya to the wpamdna, viz., the asoka tree is 
expressed; and this vyatireka heightens vipralambha- 
dhvant in this verse. Jagannatha, however, holds 
that to heighten the wipralambhadhvani the wupamd- 
lankdra that is developed between the speaker and 
the uSoka tree is suddenly broken off in the last 
foot of the verses He adds that this explanation 
has been based on what Anandavardhana has said 
in regard to the development of Rasa in a kdvya. 
Mammatabhatta explains vyatireka only in instances: 
which emphasize the superiority of the uwpameya to 
the wpamdna. So Jagannatha concludes that the verse 
is not an example of wvyatireka. 

If vyatireka is to be accepted even when inferiority 
of uwpameva to upamdna is known, Jagannatha contends, 
another verse is to be given as illustration :— 


‘ATFATAMNTAAAA AAAS HATHA TAT | 

a4 aaa sea way! aeadaey gai faa: ? 
In this verse the king addressed is called Tteaa— 
one with two eyes; even though he protects the entire 
earth, he, a dvinefra, cannot bear comparison with the 
azadta, Lord Indra, with one thousand eyes who has 
taken a vow to protect the threefold world. Here the 
inferiority of the king is brought home to the readers. 
by his teaaa and @AaTaSATaAtTaT, yet the fact that 
the king is equal to Lord Indra in all other respects: 
is also experienced by all sahrdayas. So, the instances 
of vyatireka implying wupameyanyunata, Jagannatha 
argues, should lead to the blissful experience of other 
noble qualities common to wpameya and upamana. 


NageSabhatta maintains Appayya Diksita’s view 
that the verse ‘t#®a@’ contains vyatireka involving 
ITAATHY, the realisation of which is blissful inasmuch 
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as the love-lorn speaker prefers his being an inanimate 
object like the aSoka tree free from sufferings to his 
being a sahrdaya full of self-mortifying amorous 
feelings. The word ‘ @att@:’ which explains the contrast 
between the speaker and the aSoka tree and the other 
attributes—‘ T#:’ etc., which speak of their common 
characteristics heighten the vipralambha—the main 
Rasa developed in the verse. So Nagesabhatta con- 
cludes that it can be well cited as an instance of 
vyatireka in which IIAAEAAA is brought to light along 
with the characteristics common for wpameya and 
upamdna.' 


Again, Appayya Diksita in his Kuwvalaydnanda 
Appayya Diksi- gives a third variety of vyatireka— 
ta’sexplanation ayAaqaarl— not culminating into 
of a third vari- the superiority or inferiority of wupa- 
pod shia tc meya to upamdna; and he illustrates 
Jagannatha.. this variety by the verse— 
‘aUAaATAS: Hlaawney AEAA Garey | 


FMT ANT A PATATHITAT VT: WN 


In this verse the miser (#71) is compared to the 
sword (#9) and their similarity is explained by means 
of Slesa by the three adjectives—featagge:, etc. 
The miser is strongly holding in tact his handful 
wealth (qe) and the sword is very strong in its handle 
(are) ; the miser is again sitting always in his treasury 
(%t21) to watch his wealth and the sword is lying inside 
its sheath (rar) ; again, the miser looks by nature 
dirty (Aft) and the sword is black (af) by nature. 
Their distinction or dissimilarity is described by the 


' R. G., ibid., pp. 353-355. 
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word ‘ @rattat:’ which means (1) by form and (2) by 
the long akara (after the sound p in the word ®t). 
The description of the dissimilarity and similarity 
between the miser and the sword does not emphasize 
the superiority or inferiority of the wpameya—the 
miser—to the uwpamdna—the sword. Hence, according 
to Appayya Diksita, this verse is an instance of 


WANATAAAN ATTA. 


Jagannatha offers a different explanation. He 
argues that the description of the dissimilarity between 
upameya and upamdna does not constitute the figure 
vyativeka: on the other hand, it strengthens the main 
figure uwpamd based on Slesa. The description of the 
similarity between the miser and the sword as ex- 
plained by the three adjectives by means of Slesa is 
not made ineffective by that of the dissimilarity 
expressed by the word ‘ 8l&Ra:’, in view of the fact 
that the dissimilarity is fancied to have been contri- 
buted only by the long akdra in the expression ®t. 
If vyaltireka is to be accepted as the main figure in 
this verse, the S/esa in the word ‘ Wt&I®at:’ as explained 
above is not only unnecessary but also works against 
vyatireka, for, the dissimilarity can be brought to light 
by an expression like ‘rate’ and the Slesa works 
out only a kind of identity between the _ proper- 
ties of upameya and upamdna through superimposition 
(ararzatieeo). Hence Jagannatha concludes’ that 
Slesopamd is the figure in this verse and not vyatireka. 


Nagesabhatta. accepts Jagannatha’s explanation 
that Slesopamd is the figure in this verse; but he tries 
to vindicate Appayya Diksita in his usual way by 
asserting that there is HA ATTAATAT AST ATH in this 


verse though it does not rise up to the level of an 
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alankdra—a_ beautifying agent—producing camatkara 
in the minds of sahrdayas.! 


Again, in his Kuwvalaydnanda, Appayya Diksita 
following mainly Ruyyaka, the author 
of the Alankdrasarvasva, observes under 
samdsokti : in. samdsokti the description 
of something pertaining to the context 
on the basis of common adjuncts or of similarity produces 
a superimposed knowledge presenting the contextual 
object as visesya and the description of the non-contextual 
object (axeqaeTaSTIz) as prakdra, since it is presumed 
that the description of something non-contextual would 
have some bearing on the contextual idea. So in 
samdsokti the superimposition of the aprastutavyavahdara 
as possessed by the prastutavisesya is the chief source 
of camatkdra and not the superimposition of some 
beautiful property of the non- -contextual chief object 
on the contextual chief object, as we generally find 
in the instances of rupaka. In the famous example of 
rupaka— Fa 4-z:’—provision is made for the super- 
imposition of candratva (aeRa wT) on mukha by the 
separate mention of the wpamdna by the word ‘ 4k’, 
but there is no such provision in the instance of 
samdsokti— THIAala a-7al: —for the superimposition 
of jdratva on candra; nor do we find in this instance 
of samdsokti any direct suggestive element for the 
suggestion of jdra, as we find it in the instance of 
wae T — 
‘ fardiet fanaa: qarat 
qa frararafvartaranr: ” | 

in which feta (seeing) with the aid of bright eyes 
is expressly stated—a fact which well implies the 


Appayya Diksi- 
ta’s view on 
samdsokti. 


1 R. G., ibid., pp. 355 and 356. 
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idea of payoda'’s REgeTaA—the capacity of being a 
person who sees. So in samdsokti the chief source of 
literary charm is the superimposition of the description 
of something not pertaining to the context on the 
basis of some common adjuncts. It may be argued 
that since the adjuncts in the instances of samdsokti 
are so common for both the descriptions of contextual 
and non-contextual objects, it cannot be invariably 
said that the contextual object is beautified by the 
superimposition of the non-contextual description. 
On the other hand, it may also be said that the 
non-contextual object, if it becomes prominent, is 
beautified by the description of something contextual. 
This is met as follows: in either way superimposition 
of one of the two descriptions on one of the two 
chief objects is indispensable and it would be appro- 
priate to say that the description of something non- 
contextual is superimposed on the chief contextual 
object expressed by words; and this superimposition 
becomes blissful only when it is understood that the 
description pertains to an aprdkrtadharmin like kamuka 
in the instance—‘ tHzgrala BFAaT:’. The non-contextual 
chief object, viz., the kamuka, though not known from 
words in this verse, is suggested by the ideas of 
Baa and C4 given expression to in the verse and 
occupies a subordinate place in the body of aprastuta- 
vyavahdra, the chief suggested sense in this verse. 
So, according to Appayya Diksita, the sdbdabodha 
(verbal cognition) in this instance of samdsokt7 runs 
thus—‘ TAA TAS AG AAS TTI UATAeT: 

Jagannatha does not accept Appayya Diksita’s 
explanation and he refutes all his 
arguments one by one. Firstly, the 
statement that the instance of rupaka— 


‘Wa az:’—contains ARMA (i.c.), UR as super- 


Jagannatha’'s 
criticism. 
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imposed by the Wearaeqa—amagrq—on Fa, does not 
hold good, since his explanation goes against the 
mostly accepted dictum— aratdaitvaa: aa: ’. According 
to this dictum, 4 is to be identified with Ja 
through superimposition taking the relation between 
them as AAz and “4*z as the direct adjunct (fazract) 
of 8, while in the case of W*#aMIT, as explained by 
Appayya Diksita, 4% becomes the fam of Fa 
through the relation of aIw#aq, Again, his statement 
that no provision has been made for WItatay by the 
separate mention of the chief non-contextual object by 
an expression, cannot be accepted, in view of the fact 
that such a practice is considered essential for RATATAT 
only (where superimposition is effected with the aid 
of direct expressions) and not for StaMeg (where 
superimposition is to be effected either by suggestion 
or by presumption) and that rupakadhvani on the 
basis of ATR is accepted by all. Again, his argu- 
ment that there is no element for the suggestion of a 
jdra in the present instance of samdsokti (as it is 
found in that of rupakadhvani) falls to the ground, for 
the expressed idea of the verse that the real moon 
kisses the face of the East pertaining to Indra, conveys 
by Slesa or suggests the idea of (a lover’s) kissing the 
lovely face of a parandyikd, the special property of the 
chief non-contextual sense—jdra; and it is this special 
property of jdra that makes the suggestion of Jjdra. 
To argue that in the present instance of samdsokti 
the description of the non-contextual idea, .z., 
qalaeaztarat, is sugerimposed on the chief con- 
textual object, viz., candra as pertaining to candra and 
that there is no necessity of the superimposition of 
WN on Aeq, so that the suggestion of ATW is unnecessary, 
is suicidal, in view of the fact that even Appayya 
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Diksita has to accept the inclusion of WR in the body 
of WWtGaeTaSI as an adjunct, as he has explained 


the bodha thus—WaralqaeaytqaTSIeT ASU ATAPE 


Moreover, the gamaka element is of two kinds— 
MTs (presumptive) and *4a@% (suggestive); in the 
former the presumptive element cannot exist or cannot 
be satisfied without-the presumed element as in the 
instance— fade faaaaa: q4aiz:’—in which the pre- 
sumptive element—fma@ata with eyes—will be satisfied 
only when it implies its substratum, the person who 
sees— EIR, while in the latter there is the process 
of suggestion as in the instance—‘ Walsmaael aaez: 
in which the suggestion of many beautiful ideas under 
different contexts is made even without any inconsist- 
ency of the expressed sense. The second, viz., suggestion 
marks the special feature of vyanijand as distinct from 
ar/hapatti (presumption). So since the knowledge of 
jdra is indispensable on the basis of vyanjand and 
not on arthdpalti, Jagannatha contends, it is better 
to accept as explained above the superimposition of 
jdra on candra by the relation of abheda in the instance 
—‘ CHa AAT: ’, with the result that the reader 
does not for the moment experience the distinction 
between them and feel anything indecent. 

Jagannatha further argues that it is an accepted 
fact that in instances like 

‘HaHa WT THaIala WTA: ’ 
the feminine gender of the word ‘test’ and the mas- 
culine gender of the word ‘ @*#at:’ coupled with the 
sense of Baytad suggest respgctively the senses of a 
nadyika and of a ndyaka; but in examples like ‘ frat- 
qa arate aera’, “aeya azata arqfarzagq’ the femi- 
nine gender and the neuter gender in the words 
; atexaT’ and ‘ wrarasa ’ do not suggest a ndyaka and 
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the neuter gender of the word ART is not suggestive 
of the sense of a ndyikd. So there should be on the 
basis of @R& and Y&aA known from these words the 
superimposition of alwara on faa and of aaRa 
on 4*Z and not the superimposition of the AIIAeqTaRIT 
on the yeqataasa—the chief contextual object, as 
Appayya Diksita explained. Jagannatha adds that 
both the Alankdrasarvasvakdra and his commentator 
on whom Appayya Diksita chiefly relies, speak of 
the superimposition of the aprastutadharmin on prastuta- 
dharmin— SRaTaTaTTRATAERAAA Ato TETar 
arqatesaa’ (fat) | If the sense of the ndyaka 
suggested by 3a isnot directly related to A but is 
considered only an adjunct of HWtgaeTaay, Jagannatha 
contends, then there would be no superimposition of 
nayikdtva on niga on the basis of stritva, so much so that 
the Wa and Fayradt described in the verse cannot be 
satisfactorily explained, in reference to fra, since fair 
as an inanimate object, cannot boast of a face. 


That such a superimposition of something non- 
contextual on something contextual is highly essential 
in samdsokli can be well appreciated if we take another 
illustration— 

‘ dafaraacara sata atta arewe 

ax fqaraoiet BI AzAale’ u 
This verse describes Bhaskara, the sun-god, as leaving 
the eastern direction and going to the western direction. 
Here the words git and satal, being in feminine 
gender, suggest that they are two ndyikds courting the 
lover Bhdskara on different occasions. When he turned 
to Pratici (the West), Prdci (the East) grew jealous of 
her rival and became pale (frseatar). This idea has 
been substantiated by a general statement in the latter 
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half of the verse—which woman would derive pleasure 
when she actually witnesses her loving husband (f=) 
particularly attached to her rival? This general 
statement contains a reference to Bhdskara by the 
general term fia—a lover attached to a_ beautiful 
woman (tafe) and these statements can be satis- 
factorily explained only if the superimposition of 
nadyikdtva on prdci and pratict and of ndyakatva on 
Bhdskara is effected in the former half of the verse. 
Jagannatha further advances another argument 
for the refutation of Appayya Diksita’s view that in 
samdsokli the AWHACTASTL is superimposed on the prakria 
visesya by a relation involving bheda. He suggests 
two alternatives in this connection: whether the 
aprakrlavyavahdra which is superimposed on the prakrta 
viSesya is known as distinct from prakrlavyavahara, or 
it is known as identical. In the first alternative, it is 
to be admitted that there arises a cognition which 
presents the prakriavastu as viSesya and the prakrta- 
vyavahara and the aprakriavyavahdra as two prakdras 
{as related to one viSesya). This is not possible, in 
view of the fact that the aprakrtavyavahdra which 
does not belong to the prakrtavisesya, cannot be 
the prakdra of the prakrtavisesya. In the second 
alternative according to which the aprakrtavyavuhdrau 
is known through superimposition as identical with 
prakrtavyavahard it is necessary to double the process 
of superimposition to identify the aprastutavyavahara 
with the prastutavyavahara and to relate the aprastuta- 
vyavahadra to prakrtavisesya by a bhedasambandha. 
So it is better, Jagannatha argues, to simplify the 
process of superimposition to one element, vvz., abheda 
so much so that the prakriavyavahdra which is known 
through superimposition as identical with the aprakrta- 
vyavahara, is related to the prakrtadharmin which is 
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also knownthrough superimposition as identical with this 
aprakrtadharmin, and that the aprakrtavyavahdra becomes 
therefore a beautifying element of the prakrtdrtha. 


The process of superimposition in samdsokti is 
thus to be explained:—it is not possible, as in the 
instance of vdkydrtharupaka, to have the superimposition 
of a viSista, viz., some chief object with its attributes not 
pertaining to the context, on some chief object with its 
attributes pertaining to the context. The cognition of 
certain paddrthas like 4% and faat, in the instance— 
‘ Th: arta a-zAT:’—leads to the superimposed identi- 
fication (on the basis of some suggestive elements) with 
the aprakrtapadadrthas \ike the ndyaka and the ndyikd ; 
and then arise two separate cognitions presenting the 
avdantaravdkydrthas—the sum-total or the mutual rela- 
tion of one paddrtha to another pertaining to the 
context and also not pertaining to the context, and 
finally, on the basis of the cognitions of the paddrthas, 
both contextual and non-contextual and of the avdntara- 
vakydrthas, arises the mahdvdkyartha, the chief verbal 
cognition presenting the identity between the two 
descriptions—contextual and non-contextual.' 


Again, in his Kuvalaydnanda, Appayya Diksita 
illustrated samdsokti on the basis of 
Appayya Diksi- gjimilarity by the verse taken from 


ta’s view on oe pac 
ie - aniiteokti the we a split’ a 
on the basis of Jul 4a Ald: GISAAgA Aa ANAT 
hie g ; ea faqaia arial aalawsara: fafaeera | 
criticisedby a@etee praraqiaa ara aalag 

Jagannatha. 


EM 


fara: Aearai areata ate geata wv 


Here the contextual idea consists in the description of 


! vide, the Kuvalaydnanda, pp. 67-70 and R. G., 
ibid., pp. 373-377. 
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the dandaka forest having undergone a complete trans- 
formation, of the river into a dry plane and of the 
trees once thickly grown up, into trees now growing 
in wane. It suggests on the basis of similarity the 
non-contextual idea of the description of family people 
_ who, once very rich and happy in the midst of children 
and wealth, were by the lapse of time reduced to 
utter poverty and harrassed by many a domestic 
calamity. Jagannatha does not accept Appayya Diksi- 
ta’s explanation. He says that the verse ‘Ul THe” 
cannot be an instance of samdsokti, since there is no 
away —adjuncts common for contextual and non- 
contextual chief objects; and he does not accept 
samdsokté on the basis of mere similarity (sddrSya). 
He argues further that it is an accepted fact, as 
explained above, that in all instances of samdsokti 
the description of something pertaining to the context 
is to be known through superimposition as identified 
with that of something not pertaining to the context. 
From the present verse, he contends, there arises no 
cognition presenting the contextual sense—the trans- 
formation of the river and trees in the forest as 
identified with the non-contextual idea—the transform- 
ation of wealth and children. He adds that even 
Appayya Diksita has to accept that in samdsokti the 
description of the non-contextual idea is known through 
superimposition as existing in the chief contextual 
idea, so much so that the chief contextual idea, v2z., 
forest, should have been known as_ possessing the 
aaaearatagaia—the transformation of wealth and 
children,—as its adjunct. 


Jagannatha’s own view is that the present verse 
is an instance of aprastutaprasamsd and not of samdsoktt. 


He interprets the term aprasiutaprasamsd@ as that in 


= 
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which the aprastuta being either vdcya (expressed by 
words) or vyangya (suggested) beautifies the prastuta 
which may be either vdcya or vyangya and counts the 
present instance ‘ 9%! Fe’ as that of aprastutaprasamsd 
in that the aprastutavyavahdra being suggested beautifies 


the prastu/avyavahara. « 


Nagesabhatta objects to Jagannatha’s explanation. 
He discusses the exact meaning of the term lat 
in the compound Byxeganwat—whether it means R*A- 
atta] beautifying the prastuta by means of aprastuta or 
sditaataq—whether the aprastuta produces merely the 
knowledge of prastuta. He asserts both of them _are 
not found satisfactory. If the first interpretation is 
adopted, in many instances of aprastutapraSamsd in 
which the prastufa vyavahdra and the aprastuta vyavahara 
are not known as identical through superimposition, 
the aprastufa cannot be said as beautifying the prastufa. 
Hence that interpretation is not acceptable. If the 
second interpretation is accepted, it cannot be held 
that the aprastuta, when known, leads to the knowledge 
of the prastuta, for in the present instance—Jwl FAo— 
the prastuta is vdcya (expressed by words) independent 
of the suggested sense. Hence it is an instance of 
samdsokti on the basis of common adjuncts.’ 


! wide the a pp. 66 and 67 and R On 
ibid., pp. 382-384. 

For other important references to Appayya 
Diksita’s views and Jagannathas criticisms on them, 
vide the Rasagangddhara, ibid., pp. 239; 259 and 260; 
261: 263; 267-269; 272; 301; 333-337; 388 and 
389: 397-400; 407-409; 412-414; 419; 420; 425 and 
426; 431; 433-435; 442 and 443; 447 and 448. 
450-451; 455 and 456; 460-461; 464; 469; 470; 
A74-475: 480; 481; 487; 499; 502; 505; 517, 


# 
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2. Mammatabhatta 


Rajanaka Mammatabhatta. the author of the 
Kdvyaprakdsa (and the Sabdavydparavicara) flouri- 
shed in the latter half of the eleventh century 
just after Abhinavagupta, the author of the Dhvanya- 
lokalocana and before Rajanaka Ruyyaka, the author 
of the Alankdrasarvasva. In the fourth ullasa of his 
Kdvyaprakasa, Mammata quotes Abhinavagupta whose 
literary activity falls between A. D. 990 and 1020.! 
Ruyyaka who flourished in the former half or in the 
middle of the twelfth century,” quotes Mammata and 
his Kdvyauprakdsa in his Alankdrasarvasva and he is 
even said to have written a commentary called Sanketa 
on the Kdvyaprakdsa. These and such other evidences 
as the date of Padmagupta’s Navasdhasdnkacarita 
(7.c.) about A. D. 1020, from which Mammata cited 
some verses in his Kdvyaprakdsa and the date of 
Manikyacandra’ss commentary on the Kdvyaprakdsa 
which is samvat 1216° (7.e.) A. D. 1159-1160 fix the 
upper and lower limits of the date of Mammata and 
confirms the view that he flourished in the latter half 
of the eleventh century. 


Date. 


From the introductory verses* of the Sudhdsdgara, 
also known as Sudhodadhi, a commentary 
on the Kdvyaprakasa, by Bhimasena Diksita 
of the eighteenth century, it is known that 
Mammata was an incarnation of the Goddess of 


Personal 
history. 


1 vide P. V. Kane's The History of Alankdrasdstra, 
p. LXXI. 
2 vide, ibid., p. CXI. 
8 qaammertiaaeat (1216) ana area | 
HY FOAIUIA BSAISA alia: Ui 
* Verses 4, 5 and 6. 
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Learning—Sarasvati—, that he was the eldest brother 
and teacher of Kaiyata, the author of the Mahdbhdsya- 
pradipa and of Uvata, the celebrated commentator of 
the Rg-vedapratisakhya and that he, though a Kash- 
mirian by birth, had his education at Benares, the 
highest seat of learning and culture in India. From 
one of the introductory verses of Kaiyata in his 
Pradipa,' it is to be understood that Kaiyata’s father 
was Jaiyata. Mammata’s fathers name is nowhere 
mentioned. So whether Mammata was the brother of 
Kaiyata or of Uvata or of both is a matter of controversy. 
Uvata says in his Bhdsya on the Vdjasaneyi Samhita * 
that he was the son of Vajrata and that he composed 
the Mantrabhdsya when King Bhoja was reigning. 
From the statement of Uvata P. V. Kane concludes 
that there is nothing improbable in Mammata’s being 
a brother of Uvata, the son of Vajrata and that he 
cannot then be the brother of Kaiyata, the son of 
Jaiyata and he dismisses the evidence of Bhimasena 
(who lived six centuries after Mammata) as simply 
fanciful and based probably on the similarity of sounds 
in the three names—Mammata, Kaiyata and Uvata.’ 
Dr. S. K. De however sets aside the view of Mammata’s 
relationship with Uvata as untenable.’ 
l gerasamtararcain fares | 
aang arease AZT Hazeas: Vw— Verse 5, 


2 apaidia que Aaralyael TILA 
geaqaafe ae AT UST TATATT Ut 


HArSAITAITA SICA FAA | 
qeaaafae Fan a geal saTaia 
3 P. V. Kane's History of Alankara Literature, p. CV. 


* History of Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I, p. 159. 
| 18 
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In the introduction of his edition of the Kdvya- 
prakdsa, A. B. Gajendragadkar cites two verses of 
Uvata found in two Mss. of his Mantrabhasya on the 
Viajasaneyi Samhita, of which one records that Uvata 
was the son of Jaiyata while another says that he 
was the son of Vajrata. On the basis of these two 
verses of Uvata and on the strength of Bhimasena’s 
statement that these three authors were brothers and 
that Mammata, the eldest, was the teacher of the 
other two, Gajendragadkar assumes: (1) as Bhimasena 
gives Jaiyata as the name of Uvata’s father, “it 
appears to be the correct form of the name and Vajrata 
is probably its corrupt form or a scribe’s mistake for 
Jaiyata; (2) Or Uvata’s father may have borne two 
names—Jaiyata and Vajrata—; (3) or Uvata, a son 
of Jaiyata, may have been adopted by Vajrata who 
was probably some relative of his.’"' Though these 
assumptions on the basis of Uvata’s statement are 
probable, yet Bhimasena’s account that Mammata was 
the teacher of Kaiyata deserves investigation in view 
of the fact that Kaiyata, in one of the introductory 
verses of his Pradipa,> mentions one Mahesvara and 
not Mammata as his guru. 


Mammata’'s Kdvyaprakdsa, though only a compilation, 
is one of the most popular treatises 
in the Alankdrasdstra for its brevity 
of language and clearness of thought. Its authorita- 
tiveness and popularity can be easily discerned from 
the fact that no other work in this Sdstra has been 
commented on by a large number of commentators, 


Kdvyaprakdsa. 


' Gajendragadkar’s edition of the Kdavyaprakasa 
(1939), introduction, p. XIII. 
> qaalFagaIal Wt Bae Aaa: | 


TUS -ATEATTY HA AMTIe@qq II —Verse 4, 
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some of whom are great authorities on this and other 
Sdstras. It has a division of ten wlld@sas and deals 
with all topics in literary criticism except dramaturgy. 


The Kdvyaprakdsa contains kdrikds, sometimes 
known as sutras, the vriti or prose commentary on 
those Adrikds and the illustrative verses mostly taken 
from well-known poetic works. Some later commenta- 
tors! of the KdvyaprakdSa ascribe these kdrikds or 
sutras to Bharata, the author of the Ndtyasdsira, 
on the ground that some verses in the NdtyaSdsira, 
have been found in this work. Many later writers 
including Jagannatha Pandita’ affirm that the kdrikds 
and the vrt/t thereon are Mammata’s work. So also 
some commentators express the dual authorship of the 
Kdvyaprakdsa that the first nine wl/ldsas and the portion 
ending with the figure of parikara in the tenth wlldsa 
belong to Mammata and the remaining portion of the 
tenth ulldsa, to one Allata. 


In many places in his Rusayangddharu Jagannatha 
refers to Mammatabhatta and his KdvyaprakaSa—both 
Karikas- and prose-commentary with select illustra- 
tions—,? sometimes to support his own arguments 
and sometimes for the refutation of the latter's views. 
Some such references have already been dealt with 


1 Maheévara Nyayalankara in his Kdvyaprakasa- 
darsa says—aitaie: aay atagia: start. So also 
Vidyabhuasana, the author of the Sahitya Kaumudi. 

2 wide the Rasagangadhara, pp. 30, 221, 297, 345-6. 

3 wide the Rasayangadhara, tbid., pp. 9 (31H:) ; 
8 and 9; 13; 17; 20 (a); 22; 23; 30; 46 (maT); 
47; 54 (sai); 58; 111; 131-132; 162; 221; 297; 
316: 324; 344; 345; 354-350; 394; 396; 401; 403; 
410; 439; 456; 480; 481; 519. 
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and a few important of the rest are now taken up 
here for appreciating Jagannatha’s criticism on them. 


While classifying Advya (poetry) into four kinds— 
uttamottama, uttama, madhyama and 
Mammatabhattas q/jama, Jagannatha refers to and 


peat = criticises the traditional three-fold 
by Jagannatha. classification of hdvya—uttama, madh- 


yama and adhama, adopted by Mam- 

matabhatta who followed Anandavardhana on this 
matter. Jagannatha’s contention is that if the three- 
fold classification is adopted, no distinction can be 
made out between Sabdacilra and arthacitra, since both 
come under the main variety of cifra or adhamakdvya, 
according to the traditional classification; but a 
sahrdaya does realise their distinction and the superiority 
of the arthacitrakdvya to a Sabdacitrakdvya. The 
illustrations cited by Mammatabhatta for arthacitra— 

‘fatal AlazTARAArzTe ’, 

‘qa Reaqe: wast ty: ’, 


Jagannatha contends, are distinctly better types of 
poetry than the instances of Sabdacitra— 


6 TBPral PUTT HD HE CTS AAT FATSAT- 
SHCA MT UAT ASAT 


In the first type in which the alliterative sounds, if 
any, occupy a subordinate place, the arthdlankdras 
like wpamd are the chief beautifying agents of poetry 
while in the second the anwprdsas constitute the major 
charming features of poetry. If this distinction between 
Sabdacitra and arthacitra is not recognised, Jagannatha 
argues, there would be no need for recognising the 
distinction between a dhvamkdvya and a gunibhiiia- 
vyangya, both having the suggested sense in common, 
one, having the suggested sense as the chief element 
and the other having it as a subordinate element. 
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Jagannatha’s own view on this important matter 
a is that a kdvya which has only some 
Jagannatha’s ; : RA, Ree 
view. alliterations without a beautiful idea 
or sense, is no Advya at all and that it 
cannot be brought even under the adhamakdvya. If 
sound and sense are so harmonized in a fitting manner 
that the poetic charm rests on both equally, then it 
can be called a madhyama kdvya though it possesses 
some puns or. alliterations. He illustrates this 
madhyama variety in which sound and sense are equally 
prominent—@agrala, by the verse taken from his Sudha- 
Jahari (which has already been explained under Sudha- 
laharit)— 


‘IMMA: PHS VSISSHTA ATI TIAA 
TART: WHeTAABansedt Heaiateadtary | 
RUACHAATAPITAHTA AGA TAIT: 
agra: ashe sraraargeatitarraa: sagas 
In this verse the urttyanuprdsas and the rupakdlankdara 
or hetvalankdra are equally prominent. The anuprdsas 
manifest and heighten the diptiguna and thus produce 
pleasure in the minds of the readers in an equal mea- 
sure as the ripakdlankdra which manifests prasddaguna. 
Hence the equal prominence of these two alankaras— 
erttyanuprasa and rupaka in this verse.’ 


In the upamd section of the Rasagangddhara 
Jagannatha criticises Mammatabhatta's 
Mamm ata- definition of upamd—AVAFABTAT az. He 
bhatta’s defi- ; pet 
nitionof wpa- says that this definition can be applied 
ma criticised to vyatireka in that ara — similarity— 
aa cca and WZ—the distinction—(between wpa- 
meya and upamdna) are found in vyati- 


reka. The  iaataaeesa that values is the chief 


| vide the ea we ibid.. pp. 20 sie Qt. 
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source of pleasure in upamd may be accepted, but the 
part ‘Wz’ becomes superfluous, though it is intended 
to differentiate wpamd from ananvaya which has the 
negation of a second similar object (Fatracaeaa=sz) 
as the chief source of literary beauty.! 


3. Rajanaka Ruyyaka and Jayaratha 


Rajanaka Ruyyaka, also known as Rajanaka 
Rucaka, refers to the Kdvyaprakdsa- 

pe hee > kdra and is referred to as his teacher 
oe by Mankhaka in his Srikanthacarita. 
So he can be safely assigned to the twelfth century 
between Mammatabhatta and Mankhaka. Besides his 
Alankdrdsutras, he has written many other works: 
the most important of them are the Vyaktivivekavicdra, 
the Harsacaritavarttika, the Sdhityamimdmsa and the 
Srikanthastava. Mr. P. V. Kane is of opinion that Ruyyaka 
is the author of the Alankdra sutras and the vriti on 
them. This view has the main support of Jayaratha 
who flourished nearly seventy years after Ruyyaka. 
While commenting on the introductory verse of the 
vriti he adopts the reading—‘ faatese att TUT arTa- 
W=7a ’—thereby suggesting that the sufras and the 
vriti are the productions of the one and the same 
author. Besides, Jayaratha, as a Kashmirian and 
as one of the earlier commentators, would be ina 
better position to know and preserve the _ tradition. 
The other view, as the T. S. S. edition of the work 
with Samudrabandhas commentary goes, is that 
Ruyyaka is the author of the sufras on which his 
disciple Mankhaka has written the vrt#7. This fact 
has been proved well by the quotations in the vrtf 


' ibid., pp. 162 and 163. 
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from Mankhaka’'s Srikanthacarita with the prefatory 
remark—7at Ade wtrevsaway. Most probably, as Mr.*= 
P. V. Kane himself has suggested, Ruyyaka might 
have written a vr/ti which his disciple Mankhaka 
cared much to popularise by adding illustrative verses 
from his work; and this fact may account for the 
view that Marnkhaka is the author of the vrtti.! 
Jagannatha, as evident from his citations, is of 
Opinion that the author of the sutras is also the 
author of the vr/ti thereon. : 


Jayaratha, otherwise known as the VimarSsinikara, 

is the éarliest commentator on the 

Jayaratha, the Alankdrasarvasva. In the section of 

author of the ane : ; ; 

Vimaréini. the Rasagangddhara dealing with alan- 

kdras, Jagannatha refers to the Alan- 

kdrasarvasvakrt, viz., Ruyyaka and his work Alankdra- 

sarvasva,? sometimes with Jayaratha’s VimarSini* also, 

both in favour of his arguments and for criticism. 

Some of them have already been dealt with and only 

a few important instances in which Jagannatha differs 

from Ruyyaka and the VimarSinikdra are elucidated 
here. 


' wide P. V. Kane's ‘The History of Alankara 
Literature ’—Introduction to his edition of the Sdhitya- 
darpana, Poona edition 1923, pp. 108-110. 

2 wide the Rasagangddhara, ibid., p. 251— ABg¥I<- 
RSS MAROW . cece eeret STENT | 
Also see pp. 342-343. 

* did... pp. 200: 208; 220: 221-222; Wl; Ves; 
280; 301; 318; 342-343 ; 352-353; 372; 383-384; 402; 
410; 418; 422; 425; 426; 435; 452; 470; 474; 480; 
482; 487; 488; 514. 

4 ibid., pp. 201, 227, 259, 281, 313, 325, 337, 
352-353, 380, 387, 418, 442, 452, 474. 
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In the wpameyopama section in his Rasagangdadhara, 
Ryeek As Jagannatha oritioines the definition of 
definition of “Pameyopamad given by Ruyyaka and 
upameyopama further explained by the Vimarsinikara. 
Po aed Ruyyaka defines upameyopamad thus :— 
agannatha. «sat: qalaor sgqTaaiqat. —«- Firstly, 
Jagannatha says that the word ‘ gat:’ in the definition 
is of no use. If it has any purpose, he contends, it 
would differentiate the wpameyopamd from ananvayd- 
lankdra in that the wupamdnopameyabhdva in the 
former is mutually between two objects while in the 
latter it rests on one single object. But the word 
‘qarant’ in the body of the definition explains that the 
mutual upamdnopameyabhdva is not simultaneous (i.e.), 
when one is considered the upamdna, it is not the 
upameya; this indicates well that the wpamdnopameya- 
bhava in upameyopamd is mutually between two objects 
and that this can be effected only in two separate 
vdkyas. This mutual similarity in cases where there 
is vdkyabheda cannot be explained in ananvaya. So the 
utility of the word ‘ #at:’ (7.e.) to differentiate the 
scope of upameyopamd from that of ananvaya cannot 
be established. 


The VimarSsinikara views that the verse— 


Jayaratha’s ‘ait: aezdga: aaa TAA: | 
view criticised a 


by Jagannatha, ates ala Saas FATA II’ 


is an instance of wpameyopamd in which the vakyabheda 
is Sdbda. This is criticised by Jagannatha. He 
holds that the verse cannot be an instance of wpame- 
yopamad since it does not negate the third similar 
object which is considered to be its important feature. 
Moreover, in all instances of wpameyopama, the common 
attributes of the woamdna and wpameya would be one 


= * 


* 
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and the same; but in this instance (in which the sky 
is compared to the earth on account of the column of 
dust—rajas—raised from the surface of the earth while 
the chariots were moving very rapidly and the earth is 
compared to the sky on the appearance of cloud-like 
elephants moving very rapidly from one direction to 
another), the common attributes are different: in the 
first, the column of dust, the WaT aa, is the basis 
of upamd while in the second, the clouds and elephants 
viewed as identical by bimbapratibimbabhava, are the 
basis of wpamd.! 


In the Alankdrasarvasva, the figure smarana is 
eo 6 — Ss : ge! 
Ruyyaka’s defined thus— Qty Aalgea-atwesia 


definition of Smarandlankdra is that in which the 


smarandlankdra remembrance of one object arises 
criticised by 


Jagannatha. from the experience of another simi- 


lar object. This Jagannatha calls 
defective in that it does not include instances like— 
‘eamraata aza: feet wreq:’—in which the 
remembrance of Lord Krsna arises from the remembrance 
of the similar object, wiz., cloud, which arises again at 
the sight of the cdtaka bird. He suggests therefore the 
slight modification of ‘ @@arqvald’ into ‘azaAAare’, 
so that instances like the above can be well explained as 
good examples of smarandlankara, in that smarana also 
is a kind of ZT? (cognition) though it is not anubhava.’ 


Again, Parindma is defined by the Alankara- 
sarvasvakdra thus—-ARreTaTrey THAI qieara:, 
He further explains it thus— AAA SIH WHTAT- 
qaraMaraHawaeada Pasaeat vad, ana g 


' ibid., pp. 200 and 201. * wbid., pp. 221-222. 
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~ ba’ ~ ~ » 

THACHAA ARTAMETIAM Fla THAANITAMAAT WTA 
Ruy yaka’s —in Rupaka the superimposition height: 
definition of ©mS the beauty of the thing described 
parindadma and the question of the utility does not 
criticised by arise while in Parindma the superimpo- 
Jagannatha. ... ie? 

sition of the wpamdna on the upameya 
finds its special utility in the context and the upameya 
is said to be transformed into the superimposed 
upamana. Here Jagannatha discusses the exact mean- 
ing of the phrase—‘ anitaqame THAT’. He suggests 
two alternatives—THAsTa STAT: or THAAIarAAA TANT. 
In the first alternative, Jagannatha questions the 
propriety of Ruyyaka’s citation of the verse— 


‘ara Fania vagraa: waza 
qranent gia grate! aria TH | 
TRHERIT HG LRVEHT- 
aRagqa aa ws Ag al eqar A’ 


as an example of rupaka and not of parindma, in view 
of the fact that this verse contains the superimposition 
on pulaka (horripilation) of kantakas (thorns) with the 
definite purpose that the pulaka becomes the cause 
of vyathd (pain). In the second alternative, Jagannatha 
contends that the example cited by Ruyyaka for 
vyadhikaranaparinama— 


‘ay qanaagatrate: 
aTAAFATAT aaa AAT: | 
farfaaqeqaad aaHtz 
TI AGTACTTFATA: UN” 
cannot be justified in that the wpamdna viz., updyana, 


(presents to the king), though identified through super- 
imposition with the wpameya—sweet words—, has the 
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special utility in the context as updyana and not as 
‘words’. On the other hand it may be urged that the 
sweet words, the wpameya, may be identified through 
superimposition with wpdyana, the upamdna. Hence 
this verse can be cited as an instance of vyadhikarana 
rupaka.' 


Again, Ruyyaka explains Vyatireka even in instances 

which describe the inferiority of wpameya 

: . to 1ana. i yatir ists 

aiinitration ae inauis fo him ‘yativeke consists 

of vyatireka - i the description of distinction (between 

criticised by wpamdna and wpameya). This is illus- 
Jagannatha. trated by the verse— 


Ruyyaka’s 


‘after: aftoirsta aratt zwar watsaaa aaa | 
fava sete grate! araaarata ard gq’ 


Jayaratha, the author of the Vimarsini, a commentary 
on the Alankdrasarvasva, explains further that the 
vyatireka in this verse is nourishing the main Rasa 
(vipralambha) in that youth (yauwvana), unlike the moon, 
would never come back when it once began to dis- 
appear; and so the damsel referred to in this verse 
might be pleased not to show her anger to her lover. 
But Jagannatha takes this verse as an illustration 
for vyatireka emphasizing the superiority of wpameya 
to upamdna, as it is always the case of vyatireka. 
He fancies that the moon appears in full splendour 
every now and then and so is easily accessible, but 
youth, when it once disappears, never comes back 
and is therefore inaccessible and great, since all 
generally inaccessible objects are considered to be 


great.” 


' ibid., pp. 251. 
2 ibid., pp. 352-353. 
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4 Alankara Ratnakara 


Alankdra Ratndkara or Ratndkara is the name of 
an alanka@ra work and also of a writer 
quoted by Jagannatha in his fasa- 
gangddhara.' Some references definitely 
relate to the author? and most probably Jagannatha 
would have called the author by the name of the work. 
It is known from other sources that one Sobhakara 
is the author of the Alankdraratndkara, which, as 
Jagannatha remarks, has been followed by Appayya 
Diksita.* 

Ratnakara defines upamd thus—‘ sfaeuraqaraat- 
Ratnakara’s MAINA AWEETAIT'. — Jagan- 
definition of mnatha discards it as unsatisfactory in 
upamd criti- that this definition cannot be applied 
oe ae to cases of Slistopama which is purely 

the poet’s invention and as such, is 
devoid of any well-known upamdna.* 

Again Ratnakara explains wpameyopamdad thus— 

‘qqeqqagqaraiqaaeay —and illustrates it 


by the verse— 


Ratnakara and 
his work. 


Ratnakara’s 
illustration of 


upameyopama ‘ataat faaata faze 
cee Oe afaacta fata aries: | 
Jagannatha. 
qaaatied fatt a qa- 
qwaatied Aas uv’ 


Jagannatha characterises this illustration as un- 
suitable in that it does not negate the third similar 
1 ibid., pp. 163, 202, ~ 206- 207, .209, Zii,, 22k, 220, 

ROL; whe, 480, 492. 

* thtd., Bp. B07, Vil, 225, VS. 

5 vide Index of works and authors in P. V. Kane's 
edition of the Sdhityadarpana, thid., p. 162. 

* vide the Rasagangddhara, tbid., p. 281. 
ibid., p. 163. 


5 
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object —aataaeaeraesg—which is the chief aim of 
upameyopamad. He also asserts that Ratnakara’s illus- 
tration goes against his own statement—‘ @ AITATaTeaz- 
favara:’. Jagannatha adds that the present verse isa 
good instance of qzeqzigat in which the mutual simi- 
larity of the two objects referred to is alone aimed 
at and not the negation of the third similar object.' 


Again, Ratnakara classifies ananvayd by suitable 
atnaksva’s iltustrasione into threo—the fies con- 
classification *@!21NS the upameya itself fancied as 
of ananvaya the wpamana, the second with one part 
criticised by of the wpameya as wpamana and the 
Jagannatha. ; 2 
third, having the wpameya as upamana 
identified on the basis of bimbapratibimbabhava. In 
this connection J agannatha puts a pertinent question— 
what exactly constitutes the figure ananvaya? A mere 
negation of a similar object cannot be taken as the 
distinguishing feature, since the same can be explained 
in the instance of Kalpitopama _‘aqarait qazarta’. 
Moreover, as the term ananvayd implies, the negation 
of a second similar object is considered to be the 
chief feature of this figure and this special feature 
is not found in instances involving one part of the 
upameya as the upamana and another part as the 
wpameya, as explained by Ratnakara in the second 


: 2 
variety of ananvayd. 


Again Jagannatha sets aside the illustrative verse 
. of asama cited by Ratnakara— 
Ratnakara 8 ae os 
definition of ‘ quguedt Hétela HUPRISAMS PUZAIME | 
asama critici- 8 5 a 
ATS =e Wat VA-al a WG 
sed by Jagan- ZHEGAAS WAT AA retat I 
natha. in that it does not describe the negation 


of all wpamdnas. He further remarks that the verse is 


—$———_—_—_ 


‘1 ibid. p. 202. ~ 2 abid., pp. 206 and 207. 
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an instance of wpamdnaluptopamd and that the statement 
in the latter half of the verse that the bee, though 
wandering, would not attain an object similar to the 
madlati flower, does not invariably imply the negation 
of all similar objects which would be done by a 


statement like ‘ AredtHqaaa arta’. 


e 


5. Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta 


Anandavardhanacarya whom he ealls dhvanikrt 
and Alankdrasaranivyuvasthdpaka®? is quoted by Jagan- 
natha in his Rasagangddhara, mostly in support of his 
discussions.® One instance in which Jagannatha differs 
from Anandavardhana is the verse —S@#itq #ATT°— 
which Anandavardhana has explained as an illustration 
for rupakadhvani while Jagannatha contends that it is 
an instance of bhrdntimad-dhvani.' 


Abhinavagupta is cited as an eminent authority 
along with Anandavardhana in determining whether a 
kdvya is a dhvani or gunibhutavyangya The important 
references to these writers have already been noted. 

6. Vidyanatha 

Vidyanatha, the author of the Pratdparudriya, 
is also cited by Jagannatha for criticism. His defini- 
tion of upama— Ma: faga fut ’—is called defective 
in as much as it can well be applied to instances of 
vyatireka involving the negation of sddrSya.7 


1 ibid., De wi. 

> ibid., p. 425. 

3 ibid., pp. 18; 52; 107; 247; 263; 354; 396; 400; 
414; 425. 

* ibid., p. 247. 

° ibid., p. 263; see also p. 418. 

® ibid., pp. 162, 255 (referred to as W). 

' ibid., p. 16%. 
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Besides these Bhamaha,'! Dandin,? Vamana,° 
Udbhata (and his followers called Audbhatas),* com- 
mentators on the Kdvyapr -akaSa—Srivatsalafichana® and 
Tikakara ‘—and some other Pracinas’ (without exact 


references) are cited and criticised by Jagannatha 
Pandita. 


1 ibid., p. 414. : 

> ibid., p. 55 (referred to as Jarattara). 
3 ibid., p. 439. 

4 


ibid., pp. 393-394, 400, 401 (Audbhata) and 414. 
* ibid., me 39. 
ibid., pp. 104, 123, 128 and 415; commentators 
on the Raorakisa, p. F351. 

7 ibid., pp. 43, 108, 159, 174, 215, 239, 241, 295, 
296, 310, 328, 406, 425, 458 and 460. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Jagannatha Pandita as a Grammarian 


ANDITARAJ A Jagannatha is not one of the fore- 
most writers on Sanskrit Grammar. His only 
work so far partly available in the field of Sanskrit 

Grammar is the Manoramdkucamardini or mardana. 

[t contains only his refutations of 
Jagannatha a8 some views that Bhattoji Diksita has 
as expounded in his Praudhamanoramda 
kucamardini. and Sabdakaustubha. From the title 

of the work it is possible to say that 
the work is intended to criticise his views elucidated 
in his Praudhamanoramd only, but as the printed text 
of the Manoramdkucamardini' goes, it advances now 
and then criticisms on his views expounded in his 
Sabdakaustubha? also. His main idea of writing this 
work is not to write a running commentary on the 
sutras of Panini, but to vindicate the unrivalled 
position, in the realm of Sanskrit Grammar, of his 
teacher’s teacher, Sesa-Sri-Krsna whose views, as 
embodied in his work Prakriydprakdsa, have been 
adversely criticised by Bhattoji Diksita. Sesa-Sri- 
Krsna was Bhattoji Diksita’s teacher and Jagannatha 
considered it very unholy on the part of Bhattoji 
Diksita to adversely criticise his teacher, Sesa-Sri- 
Krsna; so he called Bhattoji Diksita a gurudrut— 
one who has done harm to his teacher. 


' Vide Haridas Sanskrit Series No. 23: Benares 
(1934) the Praudhamanoramd with Sabdaratna and Ji yotsna ; 
Kucamardini—Appendix pp. 1-26. The Kucamardini 
extends from the @a%#tT to the end of faatafed, 

2 wide, ibid., p, 9 and 21. 
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In the introductory note of his Manoramdkuca- 
mardini, Jagannatha says that Sesa-Sri-Krsna has 
already been ably vindicated by Sesa Viresgvara’s son 
(the grandson of Sesa-Sri-Krsna), yet he has considered it 
his sacred duty to criticise not only those points that 
Bhattoji Diksita has raised against Sesa-Sri-Krsna 
but also his other explanations which are not considered 
to be highly satisfactory.: Thus Jagannatha brings 
bhdsyavirodha in so many instances, in addition to the 
fact that Bhattoji Diksita’s explanations are not based 
on sound, logical arguments. From the able way in 
which he advocates his view-points, it is clearly seen 
that he is well versed in most of the authoritative 
treatises on Sanskrit Grammar, particularly the greatest 
authoritative work, the Mahdbhdsya of Patafijali. 


A few instances at random are taken here for 
elucidation to appreciate Jagannatha’s criticism on 
Bhattoji Diksita’s exposition of Sutras. 


_ In his Siddhdanta Kaumudi and Praudhamanorama, 
pe f Cc 

Bhattoji Diksita pleads for the repetition (aTaIt) of the 

whole sulra ‘halantyam’, in order to avoid the fallacy 


/ Be peatsienia ITFT TAAT TAA | 
ghia Baars: Bist Td WeTETy | 
zz AG SfafafastazragzaMaaAralalsa aT sAG A 
shainganicaaaaiaaaeaaisarars aa asaratt WIT MATAAT 
TH MTATIS aTAT aaa: TERA: A 
asciqaaa: ay a WHat I IAG BSB oATATATT: 
aqaaeeatad BRATHAN sss: IT: | A 
afiaat aaicarascaag: | at a TPAaTTRTUIHar 
PyeRasara asa aa aS TAA AAAS ZO PaAT TS AA 
aaacira att aafariend Gace fatieae | 


Praudhamanoramakucamardini, ibid., p. 1. 
' 19 es 


~ 
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of interdependence (4=ra1aa). In this connection 
Bhattoji Diksi- he gives other simpler explanations — 
hy xplenee like @& and TAT and he dismisses 
0 the sutra : - 
‘halantyam’ them all in that none of them is 
criticised by satisfactory; and so he finally accepts 


Jagannatha. the tata of the whole sara. 


Jagannatha calls this explanation of the sulra by 
waar unsatisfactory since it goes against 
the very nature of Paniniyan sufras. 
He manages to explain the sutra without 
atata. He however splits ‘halantyam’ into two sutras 
—‘hal’ and ‘antyam’. The sutra ‘antyam’ has got / 
at the end which is dropped by the rule—aauiedet Bq:. 
It gets two words by the process of Waata—zqza and 
ZI (from the sitra IIWsA_AIas FL). So the sutra 
‘araq’ means FIzasea @ Ff MI{—in wpadesa the last / 
is an z/—an indicatory sound. This rule is now 
to be applied to the sufra ‘&®%’—the last of the 
Mahesvara sutras. It is an upadeSa and it contains 
/ as the last sound; so / in this sutra is known as an 
it. Now by the application of the rule ‘ attewaa azar’ 
the hal-pratydhdra is got by connecting ha in the sutra— 
eaatz—with the ¢/—/—in the sutra—é8—so that hal. 
would mean all consonants enumerated in the Mahesvara 
sutras beginning with ®4a%. The other sutra ‘ee’ 
(just before 874) can be now interpreted along with 
words —37@%l, Fi—got by ayaa and AAG by dehali- 
dipanydya, as ITAASFA eV FT UlT—+the last consonant 
in an upadesa is tt—an indicatory sound. This is 
the exact meaning of the sutra ‘€&8*@H’ which 
Bhattoji Diksita gets by adopting the repetition of 
the whole sutra while Jagannatha makes it into two 


Jagannatha’s 
explanation. 
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sutras and é6xplains practically the same meaning. 


Bhattoji Diksita interprets first the swtra—twaq— 


as tei qasaiag walq—the last sound in the Sutra 
“@@’ is called it. The same idea is brought about 


by Jagannatha by interpreting the sutra ‘ AAA’ as 


WeUsea BS Bla. Bhattoji Diksita’s other inter- 


pretation of the su/ra— €@raa’—IIFAsea TS FT Blq— 
is given by Jagannatha to the other sutra—‘ t& ’—3q- 
ZAIsea O27 AIT. Thus Jagannatha thinks that to make 


“halantyam’ into one sutra and to repeat it go against 


the nature of Paniniyan sutras. He believes that to 
make it into two sutras with the above explanations 
is a more satisfactory process than that Bhattoji 
Diksita has adopted. 


Jagannatha gives other explanations also. He 
says that ‘halantyam’ need not be split into two sutras 
like hal and antyam; but he assumes after ‘halantyam’ 
the sound / which is dropped by the rule ‘ qaaieaee 


wig’. He takes thus halantyam as one sutra and ‘&’ 


(which is dropped after it)as the other. The sutra ‘&’ 
can be interpreted with the help of three words 
borrowed from the two previous sutras, as IAsRts-a 


@ gi ld. Though the su/ra ‘%’ is not heard or is not 


pronounced in the samhitdpdatha of the sutras, it is 
to be admitted that it, even while it is dropped, can 
convey its sense on the basis of the assumption that 
it exists, for the utterance (Tare) by a person is not 
one of the necessary conditions for a sound to convey 
its sense, since a person who observes silence can 
understand ideas by perusing a book, even without the 
utterance of words. 

“The third explanation has got reference to the 
sutra‘ ®%8’, the last of the MaheSvara sutras. Jagannatha 


v 
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fancies that the sound 7 in this sutra is anundsika 
and that this / can be called an zt on the strength of 
its being anundsika though it is not a yvowel—ac—, by 


the rule sy¢atsHaanae FL. Hence / in the sutra ‘ee" 


is an 7. 


According to the last two explanations, the sutra 
‘eU-aH’ means Bstsea EG FL CATT, on the basis of 
hal-pratyahara got with the help of the su/ra—atte- 
aa Asal. 

It is objected that the @alaeasry of / in the 
Objections pon Posen be effected by the 

raised and rule—A@4lrdtq Gq:, since the rule re- 
answered. quires a @ataraTzs the last conjunct 
consonant of which is to be dropped —@attrd FAs Tz-aeT 
wiq: t4a1q. In the present instance the @al@tet is 
way % which is not a pada, though AAA is a pada 
and @ is another pada. This objection is met as 
follows:—The sutra ‘@attraet Btq:’ means aaqlaeaez 
a: Garedtq BIT:—any sound which is the last element 
of conjunct consonants and which is also the last 
element of a pada is to be dropped. In the instance 
Wa SF, Gis the last of the conjunct consonants and 
it is the last element of a pada; hence it is to be 
dropped. 


Jagannatha supports his explanation by further 
internal evidences. First he says that this explanation 
of the sutra ‘@anmeaet BWI: is quite essential for 
effecting the elision of @ in Thea aaa @’ in the sutra 
—uafataaistm—since wbatagqa is not a pada. In 
his Sabdakaustubha Bhattoji Diksita gives the same 


explanation under the sutra * aufraqreaisareat to effect 
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the Jopa of @ in akaaaaa . In his Praudhamanorama © 
he has accepted the same explanation under the sultra— 
SAARAM FIAT: —to accomplish the lopa of © in 
‘aera qWGAS fasaresrgs ’ by the sutra ‘ @anteaey BTT:’. 
The celebrated Bhasyakara has accepted the same 
explanation while he speaks of the elision of @ in 


~ 


daqaad when the bases Fa, FW have been dropped by 
the sutra—S ASIMMABAG THAT’. Thus Jagannatha 
concludes that Bhattoji Diksita’s statement in his 
Praudhamanoramd ‘BRET AATFTST Tau: ’—that the 
elision of / by the sutra ‘qaimiedea BIT’ cannot be 


accomplished cannot be maintained. 


It is again objected that the qaiat-asq is prohi- 
bited in the instances of 4% by the vdrtitka—At: 
afavat area: ; or it is enjoined only in the instances of 
‘“a@’by taking the word 4@: from the sutra ‘ AB Ale’, 
so that in either case the Jopa of 1 cannot be accom: 
plished, / being 4% or not being a AV. This objection 
is met by the application of the varttika—@WetFuanearge. 
It emphasizes the antarangatva of the lopa and as such 
the elision of yan would take place under any circum- 
stances. 


Jagannatha adds that since no samahdradvandva 
between one word and another in the sulra ‘@@raRq’ 
is contemplated, in the explanations given above, 


there is no need for aeraaat.! 


In the explanation of the paribhasdsutra— Ft 
wat ’—Bhattoji Diksita adopts the Telaterfaqe in 
preference to other paksas like ATS TTT, so that the 


! ibid., pp. 2-A. 
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sutra would mean that the word ‘g@:’ (as Tard) 
Bhattoji Diksi- is to be taken to all sutras operating 
ta’sexplanation 77 and ate by the words J and aig. 
of the suara But he does not adopt the same 


‘agi waraae’ on | a 
criticised by ¢xPlanation in the paribhasdsutra— 


Jagannatha. ‘quel waraamd’. This sufra, according 
to Bhattoji Diksita, explains the meaning of the genitive 
case in any sutra to be Mala or WAe if no definite 
sense like a @¥arataaa is known— TeaaaPT AAT 
agi wreat ateqr’. In other words, in the su/ra— 
‘sal Woaet "—qerateataqal is adopted while in the sulra 
—‘ qs araatar’, only aqiqhenaqa is adopted. This 
difference in the explanation of the paribhasdsutras 
Jagannatha does not approve and as far as poss 
he ventures to give a uniform explanation of qarreata rat 
in most of the paribhdsdsutras. Thus, the sutra— ‘qEt 
VAAN’ is explained as follows —‘* ge arastaarta- 
aaraaan wl wnaaezt gerd | ‘ea’ gia aaa 
aarqiead maser: ” | In the Vyakarana Sastra, parti- 
cularly in the Paniniyan sutras, if no specific sense 
of genitive case is known, then the word ‘ zara ” 
is to be taken along with the word in genitive case. 
This is what is known as the Vlqeataqa. This same 
explanation Jagannatha adopts in other paribhidsdsutras 
—‘agiseaer’, ‘a’, ‘ae: qe’, ‘ararfeaader’, 
‘atafata fates gqaea’ and ‘ aeareequret’." 


While explaining the sutra—‘ Tet ania ’—in his 
Praudhamanoramd, Bhattoji Diksita observes—‘ qHMSTT 
qIawAN YEIra, AL-WwWsest Bala Alea TNATETA’—by the 


word &% are taken the eighteen varieties of each sound 


! ibid., pe 18. 
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%, 3, ® and the twelve varieties of @, making a total 

» 22 of -stxty-si hil aT | of 
Bhattoji Diksi- nee ee te Ey 
ta'sexplanation S°ven only, so that there is no 
of the sutra 44aeT between the sthdni and the 


.™ ants” ddesa (since there is no agreement 
~ on edi in the ‘totals of sthdni and ddeSa). 
Jagannatha sets aside this explanation 
on the ground that it goes against the Bhdsyagrantha 
under the sutra—* taraseavaa:’. The Bhasya under that 
sutra runs thus: ‘faze’? aaa | aeqaragaracsza- 
raza’ —w hat is the example (of the sutra—ealas-ataa: 2) 
(It is suggested—) @¢7@ (in which the sound Zin the word 
att is substituted by 4 which is in full agreement with & 
in both sthana and prayatna. The suggestion is not 
accepted by the siddhdn'in and so he remarks that % 
can be substituted by 4 (by the rule Tal ant) if ar- 
aeq is adopted, so that the rule—talasataa: —need 
not be applied here. 

Jagannatha’s explanation of AAWAeT in this sutra 
is thus: according to the jd/ipaksa, the words %® and 
4M convey (by abhidhd) jdtis like Z@ and 34, so that 
the word %® conveys four jdtis and the word 4 also 
conveys four jd/is, thus making possible the application 
of the @ataeq rule. He adds that the Bhasyakara 
means this jd/ipaksa only when he accepts 44taeqt 
in this sufra. The question of fASSBATT as suggested 
by Bhattoji Diksita does not therefore arise in the 
jatipaksa. The word ‘arpfamemg’ in the Varttika— 
‘ AaNSTASNATASTAH (AIT MN” (under the aniaeqa)— 
expressly speaks of jda/ipaksa in pratyaharas. 

Even according to the vyaktipaksa which necessi- 
tates the adoption of faezeant, Jagannatha contends, 
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AYAIaeT between sthdni and ddeSa can be explained in 
reference to the Sakyatdvacchedakas like #4 and 4a 
of the s/hdnt and of the ddeSa. He adds that the rule 
‘eqtaseatda:’ is also to be applied in this sutra to 
eliminate ananundsika varieties of 4Lin the place of 
anundsika %%. So the rule of yathdsankhya is to be 
first applied and then the aeawaagizary. This is the 
view, Jagannatha concludes, that has been accepted by 
the Bhasyakara and other ancient commentators.! 


While explaining the Varttika ‘ eardraieait: * under 

ot diay ck * Even #5 
Prakriyapraka- the sutra AS Bee EA | the author & 
gakara’s ex- the PrakriydprakdSa adopts the appli- 


NS cation of the fex#fafrseqizarat to get 
‘enérizm:’ vrddht in the form weit. Bhattoji 


criticised by Diksita criticises the Prakriyaprakdsa 
area Dik- in that even without the application of 
yp fesfarreqharant the form Rt which 
has sitF as the base of Scan get vrddhi on the 
basis of SASF following the word @. 


Jagannatha does not accept Bhattoji Diksita’s ex- 
3 _ planation. He remarks that Bhattoji 
Jagannatha’s Be : 
vindication. of Diksita has not understood the gist 
the Prakriya- of the Prakriydprakdsa text—ltestarrs- 
prakasakara Gharaat it. He gives a detailed 
Sesa-Sri-Krsna. xr ; ; 
: , exposition of the text of his teacher's 
teacher—Sesa-Sri-Krsna. The varttika—arérRut:— 
is to be interpreted thus:—Vrddhi is to be operated 
as an ekddesa of & and = when the word @ is followed 
by St or sity and when they become the uwt/arapada 


of the word &. This interpretation, Jagannatha asserts, 


| ibid., pp. 14 and 15. 
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is correct and necessary too, to avoid the operation of 
vrddhi in samdsas like tala and wawaa in which the 
word st is the purvapada of the words Wt and (a, 
so that it does not become the wtlarapada of the word 
“@. According to this interpretation, the word eit , 
the base of Sf (in zafisir) is not the uftarapada of the 
word *@ but only Siva, So to get vrddhi in area 
the application of the feFtaRrsqitara is highly essential. 


It is objected that in the Varttika ‘ @aT@t@Rot:’ the 
Objections word 3atqe is not found, nor is it to be 
raisedand got by Waar; so the explanation given 
answered. above with zavqz is not acceptable. This 
is met as follows: though the word is not found in 
the body of the vwdrttika, it is possible fo presume that 
the words az and sity should be wttarapadas of the word 
4, since this wrddhi is to be operated only in samdasa 
—compound formation with *4 as the purvapada and 
a or rice as the uttarapada. 


It is again objected that the words *@ and zt 
in the compound ‘awit’ have no TaHATATAATALA 
{ie.) they are not directly related to each other but 
the word *@ is directly associated with the word 3a 
so that the vrddhi also cannot be operated though the 
word az comes just after the word *@ This objection 
also is met by Jagannatha. He contends that nobody 
can prevent vrddhi in the dvandva compounds like 
dea az = deadt , eaeTAZT = zaqaat in which the alae 
ean be explained between the words *@ and az, though 
it is objected in other samasas. Thus he justifies the 


(aan An 
statement of his Pracarya— fasarareqiearsan Fareait 1s 


1 jbid., pp. 17 and 18. 
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* Similarly Jagannatha sets aside as_ baseless 
Bhattoji Diksita’s criticisms on the Prakriydprakdsa 
passages! under the sutras ‘fr Te ” and ‘sat zeaiala 
Syqrnay’ and wonders how averse and unjust Bhattoji 
Diksita was to his teacher, Sesa-Sri-Krsna, when he 
does not at all give any interpretation of the latter's 
statements in the work Prakriydprakdsa and _ justify 
him, as he waxes eloquent in giving new interpreta- 
tions of the texts of the prdcinas with whom he had 
nothing to do in his life-time—‘ H#@ AX AETAET Zitz s: 
Azqlaalat Wat Deal sAMA aA aa AAeAea, AA AALAea 
Temata 1’* Thus in his Manoramdkucamardini Jagan- 
natha not only finds fault with Bhattoji Diksita’s 
explanations and criticisms on some prdcina texts but 
also gives in certain instances his own interpretations 
of sufras and vdritikas (as indicated above), no doubt, 
on the basis of some Mahabhasya text and the com- 
mentary thereon. He also gives his own interpretations 
of the prdcina texts on the sutras and vdrttikas and 
justifies them wherever necessary. 


! ibid., pp. 24 and 25. 
* ibid., p. 24. 


CHAPTER IX 
Conclusion 


HE foregoing pages contain an elaborate and 

careful study of Panditaraja Jagannatha in all 

important aspects of his life and achievements. 
Born in an age of great literary stars of high 
magnitude,! of parents whose literary and other 
accomplishments were second to none,’ it is no wonder 
that Jagannatha who was so fortunate as to study 
most of the Sastras under his father Perubhatta, 
a well-reputed Catussdstra-Pandita,® was able {o maintain 
the high literary traditions of his family. Through 
the powerful influence of Asaf Khan, the brother 
of Nur Jahan, he had free access to the Mughal 
Court, most probably even at the time of Jahangir 
and enjoyed the patronage of that Mughal Emperor. 
Subsequently Shah Jahan and his son, Dara Shukkoh, 
highly patronised him. In recognition of his unrivalled 
literary attainments as a poet and as a literary critic, 
he received the honorific title of Panditardja from 
Shah Jahan. Thus he enjoyed the Mughal patronage 
during his middle age in the Mughal Court and wrote 
most of his works including the Rasagangddhara in 
that period before he left for Assam.* 


Jagannatha’s name is also known to have been 
associated with the rare epithet-—Tzaleavarorqreranmt — 


which is found in a colophon in the _ printed 


! See ante, pp. 1-10. 

2 See ante, pp. 11 and 12. 
3 See ante, p. 12. 

* See ante, pp. 13-17. 
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Manoramakucamardini'!; and this is the fit epithet to 
praise his scholarly attainments in the three great Sdstras 
—Vydkarana (Tera), Mimdmnsa (arerara) and Nydya 
(area). In his Rasagangddhara and Manoramd- 
kucamardint he has not only exhibited his unrivalled 
mastery over the Nydya and Vydkarana Sastras but 
also presented himself as an able controversialist well- 
versed in maintaining his point of view by driving his 
opponent to the verge of logical absurdity. Since his 
main Sdsfraic work, the Rasagangddhara, deals with 


topics connected with literary criticism, he has had 


very little opportunity to display his erudition in 
Mimamsa Sdstra in that work. His leanings towards 
Advaita Veddnta and his proficiency in that system 
can be easily discerned from some of the verses in his 
Laharis and in the Karuna and Santa samullasas of his 
Bhadminivildsa.2 So he is like his father Perubhatta a 
Catussdstra-Pandita and is also a great Alankdrika— 
perhaps the last original writer in that field—whose 
systematised writings as embodied in his Rasaganga- 
dhara would be remembered and studied not only by 
all advanced students of Alankdra Sdstra but also by 
those of other Sas/ras. One remarkable feature worth- 
mentioning about that work is that he introduces /or 
the first time the system of giving the forms of sa@bda- 
bodha that would arise from statements or verses 
containing different figures of speech which cannot be 
otherwise distinctly understood.* In this he follows 


' < AAAI IAN IQUSaATIAAWTAMal aAal- 
Caravsapageat GAaasai aaraatad’ | Muanorama- 
kucamardini, Benares, ibid., p. 26. 


* See ante, pp. 35; 40 and 41; 47 and 48; 75 and 76, 
> See ante, pp. 164-170; 188-192; 194; 202-207; 
ZOL: 264; 266, 
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mainly the Naiyayikas though he is well-versed in 
the methods adopted by the Vaiyakaranas and the 
Mimamsakas. The distinction between one figure of 
speech and another as explained by their definitions 
can be easily known from ‘the forms of sdbdabodhas 
that are arrived at from the statements containing 
those figures. To give the exact form of Sdbdabodha 
is, no doubt, a very difficult process but it is the only 
sure way to arrive at a right and logical conclusion. 


As a poet, Jagannatha Pandita has. got a fine 
taste for good and beautiful poetry. He is no doubt 
a gifted poet of rich fancy and imagination soaring 
high in regions beyond the ken of ordinary poets. 
His five Laharis and many impromptu verses found 
as illustrations in his Rasagangddhara bespeak his 
creative genius as a gifted poet. Like Bhavabhiti, 
the great poet-dramatist and critic of India, he adapts 
the style of his poetry to the nature of its tone and 
theme. It is one of the rare but necessary qualifi- 
cations of a poet to adjust his language—diction and 
style—to the nature of the main theme described. 
His. Sudhdlahari, which can be called a_ successful 
imitation of Mayara’s Saryasataka, amply bears out 
this fact. It is characterised by what is known as 
aujvalya (brightness) which is the special feature of 
the Sun-god with the result that there is perfect 
harmony between the sense and its expression.! His 
Karundlahart containing many beautiful verses in 
vinogint metre, with the picture of the author's pathetic 
sentiment vividly clothed in a very simple and un- 
affected language marks out Jagannatha’s capacity to 
adapt his language to the theme he describes.” 
lia nen enn 

1 See ante, pp. 33-36. 

2 See ante, pp. 45-49. 
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Like Bhavabhati again, Jagannatha was an ambi- 
tious and strong-willed man, though sometimes pulled 
down in life by adverse fate; so he asserts his 
superiority to many writers on Literary Criticism 
in view of his unique capacity to give illustrations 
of his own in his Rasagangddhara.' 


As has been explained by Abhinavagupta, the great 
literary critic of India—a@vtaareara HlaAaezAeA fawaare 
—the critic is the al/er ego of the poet. India has been 
rich for long in such authors as have wonderfully 
combined in themselves the two faculties—the creative 
faculty of the poet and the appreciative faculty of the 
critic. If Valmiki is the Adikavi of Bhdratavarsa, he 
is no doubt the Adisahrdaya also, being the father of 
the Rasa-school (on the practical side) in the history 
of the Alankdrasdstra; so also are Vyasa, the cele- 
brated author of the Mahabharata, and Kalidasa, the 
greatest poet and dramatist of the Classical period of 
Sanskrit. Among those who have made themselves 
conspicuous as great poets and literary critics mention 
may be made here of Bhamaha, Dandin and Udbhata 
in the Bhamaha period, Anandavardhana, Rajasekhara 
and Abhinavagupta in the Dhvani period and Vidya- 
dhara, Vidyanatha, Appayya Diksita and Jagannatha 
Pandita in the Post-dhvani period; and with Jagan- 
natha Pandita the race of the poet-critics is practically 
extinguished. And Jagannatha Pandita, as a great 
poet and literary critic, is undoubtedly one of the 
foremost literary luminaries of the Seventeenth Century. 
The value and importance of the harmonious blending 
of the two faculties of the poet-critic—creative and 


1 See ante, pp. 78-80. 
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appreciative—cannot be better expressed than in the 
— mangalasloka of the Upalocana by my revered Acarya 
Mahamahopadhvaya Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastriar— 


‘ QUEqTAAIATTAATAA Aa: | 
Baars aaa Raa i’ 


END 
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Sudhalahari, 18 


Rasagangadhara, p. 115 


Stotraratna, 51 


Citramimamsa, p. § 


Yamunavarnanakhyaytka 


Rasagangadhara, p. 12 


Stotraratna, 55 
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PAGE 
52, 174 
190 
169 
172 
124 
283 
246 
266 
71 (f.n.) 
19! 
36 
71 
140 
159 
223 
112 
254 
260 
71 (f.n.) 
33 (f.n.) 
130 
285 
49 
T5 (f.n.) 
172 


37, 62 (f.n.) 
92, 200 


125 
49 
33 (f.n.) 
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aCTa AA A... FaAH 
ARTA AP AATA 
ACH PATAR OTST - 
AanttaTasat: 
RHA AA ATA 
AZGeA BATE BAT- 
cata agi aaratta 
ZATEAAAS- 

ara Barta 
faetagaarin- 
feartaat aria 
feqraraty Katara 
gaa: weeder: 
Taal ASAT: 
ceaulrae ye: 

2a: f aeqa: <a 
ait faataaaar 
gta Za aaa: 
aay arg: 
aafaaihtarearni 
aa Aeaat 
qaqa a a Usa 
AVAAHTaArTE - 
aaa Paratiawtg a 
avae ! ara! 


aalealeaalaa- 


SOURCE 


Chandogyopanisad, I-V1-8 


Pranabharana, 52 


Sudhalahari, 3 


Bhaminivilasa, 1, 34 


Bhaminivilasa (?) 


Rasagangadhara, p. 295 


Nitisataka, 42 


Bhaminivilasa 


Siiryasataka, 100 


Bhaminivilasa, I11, 1 


Pranabharana, 53 


Karunalahari, 58 (fourth ft.) 


Pranabharana, 22 
Bhaminivilasa, IV, 31 
Rasagangidhara, p. 44 
Gangalahari, 22 
Karunalahari, 16 


Rasagangiadhara, p. 309 


Ekavali, Il, p. 110 


PAGE 
33 (f.n.) 
250 
11 (f.n.) 
36 
259 
256 
159 
69 
282 
13 
207 
248 
70 


55 (f.n.) 


252 


(Bombay Sanskrit Series) 


Rasagangaidhara, p. 36 


IIl 


INDEX OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


aa qaig: f afte 
rar hice. 
Prraseay a aragead 
fier aaa: 
AIT FaAAQzTeVMNTEG 
faresaiaraaerrat 
frerregaaeqat 
fasmaiste a Aza 
qradts“afagiat sia 
G4: Weal Arataa 
FleqTAATATS- 
TATAFKISITTT 
qe 4: dismquara 
qeeH IATA 
TWeRAyAe- 

Wage wag A 
qa! qecna! f& ar 
Ws WrATszSTy 
arrose atys 
aaa a fafa 

tl 4a Ala: Gis 
qu awa Aaa 
Page walas 

Zot: BB IWS: 
aang ae! waar 
waa Aga 
Tatar AT ala: 
warara ! aera ! 
agin! ar ae, faa 


SOURCE 
Candrialoka, 28 
Rasagangadhara, 4 


Stotraratna, 26 


Rasagangiddhara, 6 


” 376 


Amarusataka, 105 
Bhaminivilasa, I, 82 
Karundalahari, 30 
Gangalahari, 46 
Upalocana, 1 
Bhaminivilasa, 1, 74 
Bhallatasataka, 56 
Rasagangadhara, 5 


Bhaminivilasa, U1, 51 


Rasagangadhara, p. 256 
Amrtalahart, 8 


Rasagangadhara, 3, 
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PAGE 
255 
79 (f.n.) 


49 
263, 266 


555 
79 (f.n.) 
267 
228, 234 
70 
49 (f.n.) 


I51 
195 
40 
11, 78 (f.n.) 


Bhaminivilasa, 1, 72 (last ft,) 72 


Uttararamacarita, U1, 27 
Bhaminivilasa, 1, 2 
Rasagangadhara, p. 213 
Bhaminivilasa, 1, 27 
Karundalahari, 35 
Nitisataka, 3 
Amarusataka, 12 
Jagadabharana (?) 


Bhaminivilasa, 1V, 28 


269 
68 
178 
175 
49 
70 
233 


15, 54, 56, 176 


76 
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ay zeal AAT 

aaaahaoaara: 

WaAweaATTay sea 

afa eazqariaa 

aea Fa AAA TWIT: 

ASANAGH SHA: 

atest? warqit 

TENT eRaez 

ATA TITET RTT 

Ala: Waseqrasireir | 

AEA WISATA: ... 
ATAOTAIAT : 

ATA Wisaray: ... 
fagtaraga: 

faataqgaaary 

Haat AWAIT 

AeSt Tal Bal ar 

qaat tao faq: waAat 

Aad AAA AHAB 

ae I ara aaraheat 

aa taaaiEa- 

q ara fates a: saatea 

TH: AFTATSA: 


UHRA AAIGA: 
taHatitaaragedt 


WIA ATE SATST- 
UAAIaAN Beat: 

UA AATAPSIA 

UAA Aza A-eAT: 

WA FAI ATA WEA: 


SOURCE 
Bhaminivilasa, 1V, 29 
Rasagangadhara, 7 
Gangalahari, 50 


Prdanabharana, 19 


Rasagangadhara, p. 35 
Bhaminivilasa, 1, 95 
Yamunavarnanakhyaytka 
Amrtalahari, 9 
Amrtalahari, 1 


Pranabharana, 5 


Jagadabharana (?) 


Rasagangidhara, p. 19 


” 242 


Asaphavilasa (?) 
Bhaminivilasa, 1, 49 


Malatimadhava, I, 6 


Yamundvarnanakhvayika 


Rasagangadhara, p. 17 


Rasagangadhara, p. 130 


15, 55. 56 


93 
194 
180 


62 (f.n.) 
QI 

I5I 

137 

22) 
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INDEX OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Sq rarerayy- 

VA Hreaqgaasi 
fesqala aaissite 
Braraqgqara ! eq 
sieadgia: equ: 

aza fafaatrar 

ae: Beary arwg 
aaa aoe 

ara! Aigtear: TaMmaAy 
ardt araiaar wana 
aa aeaatia fea 
faguaaaaat 

fai arazarnarzud 
Prapaaaeteaa: 
fameawTasiaes- 
favizar ara! Aerated 
amar afaascadratr 
a Araratat aa- 
arorsortisaotty 

waa zaATTata 

zara faa a qzatr 
PAMFATATIS TATA 
araagataea 
ATASATAHA TAT: 

a Reaqe: waa 
azaleas: 
AAT aA eaH ATT 
axqaeaania Fea: 


age faaaagq 
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SOURCE PAGE 
240 
Manoramakucamardini 22, 289 
Carudatta, I, 19 202, 205 
199 
Rasagahgadhara, p. 203 173 
” 179 197 
235 
Raghuvamsa, I, I 255 
Bhaminivilasa, I, 55 224 
Amarusataka, 105 (last ft.) 73, 109 
148 
192 
276 
Rasagaigadhara, p. 370 213 
Bhaminivilasa, IV, 1 76 : 
Karunalahari, 49 (f.n.) 
Bhaminivilasa, II, 100 74, 89, 109 
Laksmilahari, 19 44 
Siir yasataka 34 (f.n.) 
Sudhalahari, 26 33 (f.n.) 
Rasagangadhara, p. 521 14 
Bhaminivilasa, Il, 76 196 
Rasagangiadhara, p. 44 113 
” 43 112 
Rasagangadhara, 2 12 
Raghuvamsa, VII, 43 276 
Rasagangadhara, p. 212 177 
192 
Bhaminivilasa, lV, 11 41, 281 
Rasagangadhara, p. 40 III 
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aaciaraa: Wea 
afaat fawata 


Ql al Wlal: WaT ar 


queted aatea faa: 


GUS ANAT ST 
q7a anit a4 
QuUoraAanse 
qageat afi 
Girareaifesat 
GaAa-FAA FET 
qen Furey Az 
aie: ateHar (zat) 


ara echt ara fataeaar eat 


SOURCE 


Rasagangadhara, p. 201 
Sudhalahari, 9 
Karunalahart, 14 
Rasagangadhara, p. 47 
Asaphavilasa (?) 


Jagadabharana (?) 
Rasagangadhara, p. 231 
Citramimamsakhandana, 3 
Pranabharana, 15 


Raghuvamsa, X11, 23 
Candraloka, 39 


Amrtalahari, 10 


PAGE 
218 


284 


116 


227 (f.n.) 
57 

205 

259 

130 

248 
4I (f.n.) 


Rasagangadhara, 158 173, 239, 285 


Bhaminivilasa, U1, 74 


Bhiminivilasa, IV, 3) 
and 
Rasagangadhara, I ) 


Amrtalahari, 7 


Bhaminivilasa, I, 90 


197 


39 (f.n.) 


INDEX OF OTHER QUOTATIONS 


HAAPIMAGET 
ABSIT 


wa WareEearaia gay 


HABIT ASTET 
AAA ACAI: 


AMeAATAT BEAT 


AISMIGs 


afaararara... wralsaa 


AMAT Tal ATSTY 
wftaaaraaz: 


Aaa ST 


AMG ... Awa: Wee: 


MEAT ATA 
Ala: WET 
AAHTILAEAST 


AMAA ... WeTATA 
AACA... TILIA: 


AAT TATSR: 
2z ataia areas 
zal TIT 

zal ata 


THUsTA ... TATED 
ITAA WALT ... ZATHATATT 
STATA, .. STATHHM: 


39H Berd 
sq WHat 


IqWSUSAAANAH FT 


Rasa WHA 


SOUR CE PAGE 
Astadhyayi, 1-1-55 294 
ie [-I-52 294 
Locana, p. 100 (N.S. Edn. 1911) 137 (f.n.) 
Kavyaprakasa, Il, 19 128 
Candraloka, 28 255 
Citramimamsa, p. 38 244 
Kavyadarsa, Ul, 304 258 
Vimarsini 267 
San gitaratnakara 106 
167 
Astadhyayi, V11-3-96 292 
Tarkasangraha 139 
Astadhyayt, [-1-71 290, 292 
» bg 294 
Vajasanevibhasya 273 (f.n.) 
Vimarsini 251, 282 
Alankarasiitras, 16 255, 281 
Dhvanyalokakarika, U1, 22 127 (f.n.) 
Vakyapadtya, U1, 146 85 (f.n.) 
Astadhyayi, 1-1-3 293, 294 
» | VBE? 294, 295 
Praudhamanorama 294 
Locana, pp. 74 and 75 157 (f.n.) 
Citramimamsa, p. 17 237 
. p. 5 158 (f.n.) 
Vakyapadiya, Il, 147 85 (f.n.) 
Astadhyayt, [-3-2 290, 292 
Vajasaneyibhasva 273 (f.n.) 
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pba I 

PHAHAM Teatwe7: 
myzewg? ... ary 
mrataey tage 

Sat seal Sahn 
ea 

AB Ale 

aa aeqa 

Aza Aes 
aziaaiaaey azfaaayg 
AIHA A: 
TATA 
arafata fafse yaa 
aa aeq Peat Agta: 
aq Tq A ACTA AAT 
TAT AMAA Sa 
Zat: TAT .., STAT 
AAAs: AAT: 
TzalFqAAINAT 

Gag: Talaaeata 
Fae 

Tt WNT 


nea afaraey,..aTeaqeta: 


ON 


THAT ATTA 

Tal TaAaIHAT- 

aaa AT... TT 
ofa a... BRN 
TAAATART 2. ATATFAT 
remy ... Fao 

A ATA NAT ATEAT 
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SOURCE 
Astadhyayi, V1-1-89 
»  III-1-87 


Mahabhasya, 1-1-49 (50) 


Dhovanyalokakarika, Ul, 6 
Astadhyayi, VII1-3-32 


| [-1-53 
Me VIII-2-26 
ah V-I-I16 


Kavyap: akasa, I, 4 


Kavyaprakasa, X, 93 
Astadhyayi, 1-1-67 

- I-1-66 

» WVe-I-II5 


Locana p. 27 


Astadhyayi, V-3-28 


Alankarasiitras, 13 


Alankaiasarvasva, I 
164, 168, 
Pradipa, 4 


Astadhyayi, 1V-1-48 
»  WIII-I-i2 
Kavyaprakasa, X, 96 
Citramimamsa, Pp. 7 
Kavyakautuka 
Locana, I, 6, p. 29 
Alankaratilaka 


Dhvanyaloka, p 28 


Dhvanyalokakarika, U1, 42 


167 
122 (f.n.) 
241 
289 
265 
278 
189 
274 (f.n.) 
164 
154 (f.n.) 
240 
257 
257 
84 
85 
86 
122 (f.n.) 
204 
87 (f.n.) 
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Waa AVIVA Walea 


TAUASAA AFA 


srarearig teat — Taq aarar- 


raed: 
TAWRaAT at Ure: 
TAAGTASAT- 
aaa... STAT 
ASTHVANATST 
Tarararr fares 
WATUAM ETAL 
aA aaa 
wala aar qaaraia 
ASTACAWATAT- 
am: Waa ATT: 
aa Zeataaeaat 
Fa ATA ... ATE: 
ANSSET WMSTET 
q: 74 ey aTaaTy: 
wa: sIgTtat Arar 
Tal Ei a: 


Taneray Fanta: 


TAaAFaAESTATA- 
sans 
fasfarie ... <arecir 


aeqa faa: ... fara- 


ataazaara: 
ATS I THT A, 
faeSzaeTsaat 
fasataa at (ar: ) 


~ & 7 
faararqara ... TarTeT A: 


graaarat ... Jaa: 
2qaat ACSA 


SOURCE PAGE 
220 
Dhvanyalokakarika, U1, 5 236 (f.n.) 
Locana, p. 28 122 (f.n.) 
Vakyapadiya, WU, 149 85 (f.n.) 
Vagbhatalankara, 1, 4 85 
Ratnakara 284 
Varitika 293 
Citramimamsa, p. 48 248 
Nirukta 204 
Mahabhasya, 1V-1-48 154 (f.n.) 
Kavyalankara, 1, 15 84 
Pradipa, 5 273 (f.n.) 
Varttika . 293 
Vakyapadiya, I. 150 85 (f.n.) 
218, 219 
Rasagangadhara, p. 118 131 
Locana, I, 4, p. 15 122 (f.n.) 
Kavyadarsa 98 
T aittirv iyopanisad 95 
Citramimamsakhandana, 2 227 (f.n.) 
Sahketa 272 (f.n.) 
Astadhyayi, I1I-1-86 293 
Prakriyaprakasa 296, 297 
243 (f.n.) 
akyapadiya, II, 316 133 (f.n.) 
a II, 145 85 (f.n.) 
Kavyamimamsa, p. II 86 
Natyasastra, VI 97 
246 
Astadhyayi, [II-1-85 293 


qatezera ataat 

aan rar 
AUAaAHATAT 
AAIaAeT BIT: 
EMMAASTSA SAAT AT 
TATA STATAA: 

ala: AAAS AT 

eaa: faga faa | 
tarraargyaatia ... AAT 
waa farEed 


TAAFASAET ... AAPA: 


CATS: 
e4atz 
ey 


GUA 
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SOURCE PAGE 
Kavyaprakasa, I, 3 86 
Locana, p. 137 85 
Vrttivaritika, p. 1 236 

127 
Astadhyayi, VIII-3-31 298 
» I-1-49 294 
Nirukta 204 
Alankarasiitras, 14 281 
Locana, 1 (fourth foot) 302 
Asladhyavi, 1-2-64 293 
Varttika 295 
Kavvaprakasa, X, 87 277 
Kavyvamimamsa, p. 11 &6 
133 

Vakyapadiya, II, 148 
- IT, 317 132 
Kavyaprakasa, X, 92 203 
Astadhyavi, VII1-2-23 290, 292, 293 
” I-I-56 292 
” I-1-50 295, 296 
Citramimamsa, Pp. 43 247 
Prataparudriva, p. 154 286 
237 

Vakyapadiya, Il, 152 
Citramimamsa 247 
Varitika 296, 297 
Mahesvarasitra, § 299 


Y 14 


Astadhyayi, 1-1-3 


290, 291, 202 
290, 291, 293 


85 (f.n.)} 


85 (f.n.) 


GENERAL INDEX 


A 


Abhangaprakrtaslesa: p. 217. 
Abhedatisayokti: pp. 210, 258. 
Abhidha: 122, 127-131, 133, 137- 
142, 152, 157, 164, 165, 167, 168, 
213, 221, 224, 236, 237, 244-246, 
253, 255. 
Abhidhamulakadhvani: 136. 
Abhidhayakatvavyapara (abhi- 
dha): 94, 103. 
Abhilasa (vipralambha): 110. 
Abhinavabharati : 97, 98 (f.n.) 
Abhinavagupta: 78, 85, 93, 94, 
96, 97, IOI, 102, 106, I19, 121, 
125, 126, 137, 157, 222, 223, 230, 
272, 286, 302. 
Abhyasa: 86, 87. 
Acaryastavarajabhiisana: 9. 
Accan Diksita: 4. 
Adbhuta (Rasa): 108, 112 (dhva- 
ni), I14-I16, 120. 
Adhama (Kavya) : 87-89, 93, 276, 
277. 
Advaitaratnaraksana: 10. 
Advaitasiddht . 9, 10. 
Advaitatattvakaustubha : 3. 
Advaitavedanta: 300. 
Akhandasaksatkara : 95. 
Akhyayika : 64 (f.n.) 
Aksepa (presumption): 213, 224. 
Aksiptariipaka : 263. 
Ajahatsvartha (laksana): 145. 
Alambanavibhava: 90, 96, 103, 
105, 108-113, 115, 116, 248. 
Alankara (dhvan'): 83, 121, 122, 
126, 136, 137. 


Alankara(s): 83, 122, 157-159, 
175, 176, 180-182, 217-219, 239, 
242, 248, 257, 259, 203. 


_ Alankarasarvasva: 205, 255, 263, 


272, 279, 281, 283. 
Alankarasarvasvakara or krt: 
* 380, 223, 267, 270, 261. 
Alankarasastra: 302. 
Alankarasiitras : 278. 
Alankaratilaka: 86 (f.n.) 
Alaukikavyapara: 96. 

Allata: 275. 

Almagist: 24. 

Amarsa: 108. 

Amarusataka : 228, 233. 
Amrtalahari ~< 37, 38, 54. 
Anandamandakini : 10. 
Anandavardhana (acarya): 78, 

82, 96, 106, I14, II9, I2I, 125, 

337, 213, 222, 225, 240, 236 ({.n.), 

260, 276, 286, 302. 
Anangavijayabhana : 24. 
Ananvaya (alankara): 158, 173- 

176, 238, 246, 247, 278, 280, 285. 
Ananvayadhvani: 175. 
Anirvacaniya: 104, 105, 107. 
Anirvacaniyakhyati: 105. 
Antaralikadhvani: 234. 
Anubhavas: 99, 94, 96-98, 100, 

IOI, 103, 104, 106, 108-114, II7, 

123, 124, 233. 
Anubhayaparyavasayivyatireka : 
Anuprasas: 276, 277. 
Anyapadesa : 67-69. 
Anyoktisamullasa : 66-68. 
Apahnuti (alankara): 158, 182, 

195, 196, 198, 249, 255-258. 
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Apahnutidhvani: 256, 258. 
Apahnutigarbhatisayokti: 258. 
Aparangavyangya: 89 (f.n.) 
Aparoksapratiti: 95. 

Appayya Diksita: 19, 21-23, 189, 
210, 221, 227-231, 233-237, 239- 
244, 246-252, 254-262, 264, 265. 
267-270, 284, 302. 

Aprakrtamatraslesa : 216. 

“Aprastutaprasathsa (alankara) : 
67, 82, 92, 212, 229-222, 224, 225, 
270, 271. 

Arthacitra: 30, 276. 

Arthalankaras: 88, 92, 237. 

Arthantaranyasa (alankara) : 179, 
180. 

Arthantarasankramitavacya : 138 

Arthapatti: 244, 266. 

ArthaSaktimiladhvani: 136, 128. 

Arthasaktimulanurananadhvani : 
126. 

Arthasaktimilaparinamadhvani : 
195. 

Arthasaktimtilarupakadhyani : 
192. 

Asaf Khan: 15-17, 25, 62, 299. 

Asaf-Lahari (Asaphavilasa): ‘15, 
23, 25, 62, 64 (f.n.) 

Asama (alankara): 176, 285. 

Asamadhvani: 177. 

Asamlaksyakramadhvani: 123, 
124, 126. 

Astadhyayi : 3, 4. 

Atigudhavyangyakavyas: 89 (fn.) 

Atisayokti (alankara): 130, 189, 
182, 184, 206, 208-210, 249, 258. 

Atisphutavyangyakavyas: 89 (fn.) 

Atman: 95, 103. 

Atmananda: 104. 

Atmasraya: 237. 

Atmatativaviveka : 2. 

Atyantatiraskriavacya: 138. 


Aucitya: 114, I19. 
Aucityavicaracarca: 114. 
Audbhatas: 287. 
Aujvalya (guna): 301. 
Avidya: 95. 


Balavira: I12. 

Banabhatta: 63, 64 (f.n.) 

Bhagavad gita: 10. 

Bhagavata (purana): 4, 114. 

Bhakti (Rasa): II4. 

Bhallata: 67. 

Bhallatasataka : 67. 

Bhamaha: 87, 213, 225, 287, 302. 

Bhaminivilasa: 13, 21, 25, 40, 41, 
55, 64, 65, 67, 76, 175, 196, 196, 
209, 300. 

Bharata (Muni): 78, 93, 97, 98, 
114, 123, 275. 

Bharavi: 63 (f.n.) 

Bhartrhari: 70, 71, 85, 132 (f.n.) 

Bhasapariccheda: 8. 

Bhasya (Mahabhasya): 154 (f.n.), 
295. 

Bhasyakara (Patafijali) : 293, 295, 
296. 

Bhasyaratnavali : 6. 

Bhasyasiikti : 2. 

Bhattadipika: 1. 

Bhattakaustubha : 1 

Bhattalollata : 97-90, IOI. 

Bhattanayaka: 94, 96, 97, 102, 
104. 

Bhaitarahasya : 1. 

Bhaitatauta: 84, IOI, 102. 

Bhattoji Diksita: 3, 4, 12, 22, 23, 
288-296, 208. 

Bhava: 97, 114, 122, 124, 125. 

Bhava (dhvani): 20, 30, 83, 89, 
123-126. 
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Bhavabhasadhvani : 123. 

Bhavabhiti: 80, 115, 301, 302. 

Bhavakatva (bhavana): 94, 103, 
104. 

Bhavasanti dhvani: 123, 124. 

Bhavasabalata dhvani: 123, 124. 

Bhavasandhi dhvani: 123, 124, 
160. 

Bhavodaya dhvani: 123, 124. 

Bhaya: 108. 

Bhayanaka: 108, 
II5, 120. 

Bhimasena Diksita: 272-274. 

Bhoga (bhojakatva): 103. 

Bhoja (King of Dhar): 64 (f.n.), 
273. 

Bhrantimad (alankara) : 
182, 195, 198, 199, 249. 

Bhrantimad dhvani: 286. 

Bhiisana: 3. 

Bhiisanasara: 3. 

Bibhatsa: 108, 113 (dhvani), 115, 
116, 120. 

Bimbapratibimbabhava : 162, 163, 
243, 244, 249, 281, 285. 


113 (dhvani), 


158, 180, 


Cc 


Caitanya: 95. 

Cakrapanipandita: 8. 

Cakyars: 4. 

Campi: 64 (f.n.) 

Catalogus Catalogorum: 24. 

Chandogyopanisad : 33 (f.0.) 

Citra (kavya): 87-89, 235, 276. 

Citramimamsa: 144 (f.n.), 227, 
229 (f.n.), 235, 237, 239, 244, 
245 (f.n.), 246-248, 252, 258. 

Ciutramimamsakhandana: 17, 23; 
25, 227, 235. 

Citraturaga : 99, 100. 

Cokkanatha Makhin: 6, 9. 


Cittavrttis: 119. 
D 


Danavira: III. 

Dandin: 29, 80, 82, 87, 98, 120, 
258, 287, 302. 

Dara Shukoh: 7, 8, 14, 15, 25, 28, 
54-57; 299. 

Dara Shukoh, History 0/: 24. 

Dayavira: III. 

Dharmarajadhvarindra: 6. 

Dharmalupta: 239, 240. 

Dharmasvarupotpreksa : 202. 

Dharmavira: III. 

Dharmotpreksa: 200. 

Dharmyutpreksa: 200, 206. 

Dhatukavya: 4. 

Dhaturatnavali: 6. 

Dhvani (doctrine): 78, 96, 121, 
225, 230. 

Dhvani (kavya): 88, 89, I2I, 122, 
138, 175, 177, 194, 214, 222, 224, 
230, 235, 276, 286. 

Dhvanikrt (Anandavardhanacar- 
ya): 286. 

Dhvanvaloka: 87 (f.n.), 119 (f.n.), 
137 (f.n.), 222 (f.n.), 236 (f.n.) 

Dhvanyalokalocana: 272. 

Didhiti: 2. 

Dipaka (alankara): 158, 176, 210, 
220. 

Dipti (guna): 277. 


Drstanta (alankara): 158, 180, 
210. 
E 
Ekavali : 252. 
G 
Gadadharabhaitacarya—- date 


and works: 2. 


—— 


Va 


Gamyotpreksa: 259. 

Gangalahari: 19, 45,46, 174, 175, 
214. 

Gangavatarana: 4. 

Gangesopadhyaya: 2. 

Gaudi (style): 36. 

Gauni: 144. 

Govinda Diksita: 4. 

Gidarthadiptka: 10. 

Gunas: 35, 83, 118, 119. 

Guna (Sabda): I4I. 

Gunibhitavyangya: 87, 88, 89 
(f.n.), 92, 22, 225, 231, 233-235, 
276, 286. | 


H 


Harsa (king): 63 (f.n.) 

Harsacarita: 63 (f.n.), 64 (f.n.) 

Har sacaritavarttika : 278. 

Hasa (sthayibhava): 107, 108. 

Hasya (Rasa): 98, 107, 108, I12 
(dhvani), 113, 115, 120. 

Hetutpreksa: 200, 201, 206. 

Hetvalankara: 277. 

Hrdayadar pana: 96. 


I 
Irsya (vipralambha): ITO0. 


J 


Jagadiabharana: 14, 16, 18, 25, 54- 
57+ 

Jagadisatarkalahkara—date and 
works: 2, 

Jagannatha: 24, 

Jagannatha Pandita : (1) his age: 
Elder contemporaries— I-7 ; 
close contemporaries—7 and 8; 
younger contemporaries-9 and 
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10; (2) his life history: pa- 
rentage and education—II-I13 ; 
Life at the Mughal Court—I3- 
17; Life at Assam—I7-19; 
his liaison with a Muslim lady 
examined—I9g-2I1 ; his meeting 
with Appayya Diksita impro- 
bable—2I and 22; date 25-28; 
(3) Jagannatha as a poet—29- 
77; five Laharis—29-54; three 
panegyrics—54-63 ; his Bhami- 
nivilasa—64-76; Appreciation 
of his poetry—76 and 77. (4) 
Jagannatha as a Literary Cri- 
tic—78-226 ; (5) Jagannatha and 
other writers on Literary Cri- 
_ticism—227-287; (6) Jaganna- 
tha as a Grammarian—288-298 ; 
(7) Conclusion—299-303. 
Jagatsimha: 54. 
Jahangir: 14-16, 25, 62, 299. 
Jahatsvartha: 145. 
Jaiyata: 272, 274. 
Janakiparinaya: 9. 
Jati (Sabda): I41. 
Jatisvarupotpreksa: 200, 201. 
Jayapura: 13. 
Jayaratha: 278, 279, 283. 
Jayasimha: 24. 
Jayasing: 27. 
Jianavilasa: 24. 
Jnanendrabhiksu: 12. 
Jugupsa: 108. 


K 


Kadambari : 63 (f.n.) 

Kaivalya: 94. 

Kaiyata : 273, 274. 

Kalidasa: 20, 63 (f.n.), 115, 125, 
235, 241, 302 

Kalpitopama : 150, 173. 


=. 


: 


#1, 


*- 


‘ Kamatadhipa 
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 Kamalinikalahamsa: 4. 


KamaripeSvara (Prananarayana) 
17, 26, 27, 58. 
(Prananarayana) 
(KamateSvara): 17, 27, 58. 
Kanti (guna): 35, 36. 
Kartkavali (Bhasapariccheda) : 8. 
Karunalahari: 45, 301. 
Karuna (Rasa): 94, 98, 107, I10 
(dhvani), I15, 120. 
Karunasamullasa: 66, 74, 76. 
Karunavipralambha: 107. 
Kasikasangraha: 7. 
Kasikavrtti: 3. 
Kasikavrttikaras: 3. 
Katha: 64 (f.n.) 
Kavindracaryasarasvati— 
and works: 7,8. 
Kavindrakalpadruma: 7, 8. 
Kavindrakal palata: 8. 
Kavyadar pana: 5. 
Kavyadarsa: 80 (f.n.) 
Kavyalankara: 87 (f.n.) 
Kavyalankara: 84 (f.n.) 
| Kavyakautuka: 101. 
Kavyamimamsa: 86. 
Kavyanumiti: I0I. 
Kavyaprakasa: 82, 86 (f.n.), 128, 
160, 234, 257, 272, 274, 275- 

» Commentator on: 287. 
Kavyaprakasadarsa: 275 (f.n.) 
Kavyaprakasakara : 278. 
KavyaSarira: 80, 81 (f.n.), 82. 
Khandadevamisra: date 

works: I, 12 (Deva). 
Kiratarjuniya: 29. 
Kondabhatta: 3. 
Kopa (sthayibhava) : 98. 
Kriya (Sabda): I4I. 
Krodha (sthayibhava): 107, 103. 
Ksamavira: I12. 
Ksemendra: 114. 


date 


and 
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Kulaka: 47. 

Kumarasambhava: 125, 241. 

Kuvalayananda : 227, 255, 256 (f.n.), 
258, 259, 261, 263, 269, 271 (f.n.) 


L 


Laharis : 29, 30, 37, 301. 
Laksana: I19, 122, 131, 138, 140, 
143-147, 149, 150, 153, 155, 157, 
164-168, 170, 178, 189, I9I, 208, 
232, 251. 
Laksanamuladhvani: 138. 
Laksitalaksana: II9. 
Laksmilahari: 42. 
Laukikarasanubhava : 98. 
Linavyangyakavyas: 9I (f.n.) 
Locana: 85 (f.n.), 97, I19, 120 
(f.m.), 122 (fm), 237 (f.n.), 157; 
222 (f.n.) 
Luptopama(s): I6I, 170, 176, 239, 
243, 244. ’ 


M 


Madhuravani: 6. 


' Madhurya (guna): I19, 120. 


Madhusudanasarasvati—date and 
works: 9 & I0. 
Madhyama (kavya) : 
92, 276, 277. 
Magha: 87. 
Mahabharata : 106, 302. 
Mahabhasya: 3, 289, 298. 
Mahabhasyakara ( = Patanjali): 
188. 
Mahdabhasyapradipa: 5, 273, 274. 
Mahavakya: 85. 
Maheésvara: 274. 
MaheSsvaranyayalankara: 275(f .n.) 
Mahesvarasiitras ; 290, 291. 
Mahimabhatta: Iol. 


30, 87-89, 
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Malartpaniravayava (upama): 
162, 163. 

Malaslistaparamparitarupaka : 
182, 184. 

Malatimadhava: 80, 115. 

Mammatabhatta (Rajanaka): 82, 
86, 95, 106, II9Q-I2I, 128, 132, 
160, 183, 188, 202, 203, 223, 227, 
230, 234, 255, 257, 260, 272-276, 
278. 

Mianameyodaya: 4. 

Manikyacandra: 272. 

Manisara: 5. 

Mankhaka: 278, 279. 

Manoramakhandana : 7, 8. 

Manoramakucamardana (or Mar- 
dini): 3, 8, 22, 288, 289, 298, 
300. 

Manoramavimardana « 8. 

Mantrabhasya: 273, 274. 

Matrgupta: 4. 

Mayura: 30, 33-36. 

Mimatsasastra: 306. 

Mir Jumla: 18, 60, 61. 

Miukakavi: 87. 

Mumtaz Mahal: I5. 

Muktaka: 30, 56. 


N 


NageSabhatta: 27, 28, 64, 155 
(f.n.), 167, 168, 188, 228, 234, 
239-243, 246, 251-253, 258-260, 
271. 

Nalacampii: 64 (f.n.) 

Nalacaritanataka : 5. 

Nanarthasabdas (= homonyms): 
131, 132, 134. 

Naranarayan: 18, 59, 61. 

Narayana: 24. 

Narayanabhatta—date and 
works: 4, 
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Narayaniya: 4. 

Natyasastra: 78, 98 (f.n.), 101, 102 
(f.n.), 275. 

Navasahasankacarita: 272. 

Nidarsana (alankara): 182, 210, 
249. 

Nilakantha Diksita—date 
works: 4 & 5, 6,9. 

Nilakanthavijayacampii: 4, 5. 

Niravayavapahnuti: 196. 

Niravayavatisayokti: 209. 

Niradha (laksana): 144. 

Nirukta: 204. 

Nirveda: 108. , 

Nirvikalpakajiana (=Indetermi- 
nate cognition): 142. 

Nitisataka: 71. . r 

NrsimhaSrama (= Kavindracarya- : 
sarasvati): 7. ‘ 

Nuaradina (=Jahangir): 14. 

Nur Jahan: 16, 25, 299. 

Nyayamrta: 10. 

Nyaya (Sastra): 300. 

Nyayasutras: 8. 


and 


O 


Ojas (guna) (=dipti): 35, 36, 119, 
120. 


P 


Padarthakhandana : 81. 
Padarthartpaka: 188. 
Padatattvaviveka : 81. 
Padmagupta: 272. 
Padshanama: 23. 
Pandityavira: I12. 
Paramparitariupaka : 
188. 
Parasparopama : 172, 245, 285. 
Paribhasavrttivyakhya : 9. 


185, 186, 
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Parikara (alankara) : 214, 216, 275. 
Parinama (alankara): 158, 193- 
195, 249-251, 253-255, 281, 282. 
Parinamadhvani: 252, 254, 255. 
Paryastapahnuti: 255, 256, 258. 
Paryayokta (alankara): 222-225. 
Patanfijali: 154, 2890. 
Pataiijalicarttakavya: 9. 
Perubhatia: 1, II, 12, 78, 299. 
Phalotpreksa: 200, 201, 207. 
Piyiisalahari (= Gangalahari) : 50 
Prajna (= Pratibha): 84, 85. 
Prakriyakaumudi: 4. 
Prakriyaprakasa: 3, 12, 285, 295, 
2098. a 
Prakriydsarvasva : 4. 
Prakrta(matra)Slesa: 212, 216. 
PrakrtaprakrtaSlesa : 2106. 
Pramata: 95. 
Prdanabharana: 17, 18, 26, 55-58, 
180, 212. 
Prananarayana: 17, 18, 26, 28, 
55, 58-61, 180, 181, 213. 
Prasada (guna): 35, 36, 62, I19, 
120, 277. 
Prataparudriya: 286. 
Pratibha (= Prajna): 84-86. 
Pratipa (alankara): 159, 210. 
Prativastipama (alankara): 158, 
180, 210. 
Pratiyamana : 200. 
Praudhamanorama : 
289, 293, 294. 
Pravasa (vipralambha): IIo. 
Prayojanavati (laksana): 144. 
Preman: 107. 6 
Pirnopama : 219, 243. 


4, -22,, 288, 


R 


Raghunathabhyudaya : ©. 
Raghunatha Nayaka: 5, ©. 
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Raghunatha Siromani: 2, 8. 

Raghuvamsa : 29, 235. 

Rajacidamani Diksita—date and 
works: 5. 

Rajas (guna): 103, 104. 

Rajasekhara : 86, 302, 

Rama (king of Srhgiverapura) : 
27. 

Ramabhadra Diksita—date and 
works: 9. 

Ramabhadramba: 6. 

Ramabanastava: 9. 

Ramacapastava: 9. 

Ramacitrastava: 9, 

Ramakarnarasayanastava : 9. 

Ramaprasadastava: 9. 

Ramastaprasastava: 9. 

Ramayana: 6, 115. 

Ranakrsnasinha (of Udaipur) : 54. 

Rasa: 97-100, 103, 104, 106, 107, 
109, 114, 115, 117-120, 122-124, 
126, 260. 

Rasabhasadhvani: 123. 

Rasabhukti: 103. 

Rasacarvana: I00. 


- Rasagangadhara: 12, 17, 23, 25, 


26, 30, 37, 40, 41, 52,55, 575 64, 
65, 67, 78-80, 84, 93, 118, I2I, 
B57, 227, 250, 259, 271 (f.n.), 
275, 277, 278, 280, 284, 286, 299- 
302. 

Rasagangadharavyakhya: 239 (f. 
n.), 241 (f.n.), 246 (f.n.), 252 
(f.n.), 254 (f.n.) 

Rasadhvani: 30, 74 (f.n.), 83, 89» 
121-123, 228, 231-234, 236. 

Rasa doctrine : 97. 

Rasanumiti: 99, 100, 102. 

Rasanumitivada: I01I. 

Rasapratiti: 95. 

Rasa-realisation: 94, 96-98, I00. 

Rasa-school : 302. 
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Rasa-sutra: 93, 100, 102, 105- 
107. 

Rasavadalankara : 181, 236. 

Rasopaskarikopama : 169. 

Rasotpattivada: 98, IOI, 102. 

Rati (suggestion of): 90, 9I, 98, 
107, 123. 

Ratimanmathanataka : 24. 

Ratnakara: 256, 284, 285. 

Raudra (Rasa) : 98, 107, III, 114, 
115, 120. 

Rayamukunda: 15, 62. 

Rekhaganitaksetravyavahara : 24. 

Rg-Vedapriatisakhya : 273. 

Rucaka (Rajanaka) (= Ruyyaka) 
278. 

Ridha: 139, 140. 

Ridhi: 131, 139, 140. 

Rudrata: 84, 87. 

Rukmini parinayakavya : 5. 

Ripaka (alankara) : 146-154, 158, 
176, 180, 182, 183, 185, 188, 192- 
195, 199, 208-210, 219, 244, 248- 
251, 255-259, 263, 264, 277, 282. 

Ripakadhvani: 192, 265, 286. 

Rupakadosas: 192. 

Rupakatisayokti: 210, 258. 

Ruyyaka (Rajanaka): 202, 205, 
206, 223, 259, 263, 272, 278, 279, 
282. 


S 


Sabdabodha (verbal cognition) : 
129, 130, 146, 147, 149, I51, 166- 
169, 187-189, 191-194, 202, 251, 
264, 266, 300, 301. 

Sabdacitra : 30, 276. 

Sabdakaustubha : 3. 288, 292. 

Sabdakaustubhasanottejana : 22. 

Sabdalankaras: 36, 88, 93. 


, 


Sabdalankarakavyas: 890, 
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Sabdaratnaval f4.6 


| Sabdasaktimiladhvani: 136, 137, 


212, 216. 

Sabdasaktimilaparinamadhvani: 

_ 195. 

Sabdasaktimilaripakadhvani : 
192. 

Sabdasaktimillavastudhvani : 

_:137. 

Sabdasaktiprakasika : 2. 

Sabdavyaparavicara : 272. 

Saddarsanasiddhantasangraha: 9. 

Sadharanikarana : 104. 

Sadhyavasana (laksana): 144-146 
155, 156, 182, 206. 

Sahityadar pana: 83 (f.n.) 

Sahityakaumudi : 275 (f.n.) 

Sahityamimamsa: 278. 

Sahokti: 212. 

Sakti (pratibha): 85-87. 

Saktivada: 2. 

Samajika: 93, 94, 96, 99. 

Sama (sthayibhava) : 106. 

Samaptapunarattatva (dosa) : 
235. 

Samasokti (alankara): 88, 89, 92, 
137, 212-214, 216, 219, 220, 225, 
249, 263-265, 267-271. > 

Samastavastuvisayasavayava- 
rupaka: 182, 183, 186. 

SambandhatiSayokti: 250. 

Sambhogasrngara : 100, 120, 231. 

Satmhlaksyakramadhvani: 123- 
127, 136. 

Samratsiddhanta : 24. 

Samudrabandha: 278. 

Sanghatana: 71, 118-120. 

Sankaracarya: 10. 

Sankar sakanda : 5. 

Sankar samuktivali : 5. 

Sanketa: 272. 

Sankhya (philosophy): 94, 103. 
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Saiksepasariraka: 10. 

Saitkuka (Sri): 97-102. 

Santa (Rasa): 106, 110, III, 114, 
115, 120. 

Santasamullasa ; 66, 76. 

Sapa (vipralambha) : IIo. 

Sarabharajavilasakavya : 24. 

Saropa (laksana): 144-146, 154, 
155, 189. 

Sasandeha (alankara): 180, 195, 

_ 199, 249. 

Sasisena: 23. 

Sattva (guna): 103, 104. 

Satyavira: 112. 

Savayavapahnuti: 196, 197. 

Savayavatisayokti: 200. 

Sesa-Sri-Krsna : a, 12; 22, 208, 
289, 296. 

SesavireSvara : 12, 289. 

Shahabuddhin (king) ( = Shah 
Jahan): 56. 

Shah Jahan: 7,8, 14-16, 21, 23, 
25, 28, 54-56, 62, 176, 299. 

Shaista Khan: 61. 

Siddhantabindu: 10. 

Siddhantakaumudi : 3, 289. 

Siddhantamuktavali : 8. 

Siddhantasarakaustubha: 24. 

Sivalilarnava : 4. 

Sivamahimnasstotra : 10. 

Slesa (alankara): 137, 184, 185, 
216-218, 220, 253, 262. 

Slesopama : 262. 

Slistaparamparitarupaka : 182, 
184, 185, 219. 

Slistasamasokti: 219. 

Slistopama : 284. 

Smarana (alankara): 180, 18, 
247, 248, 281. 

Sobhakara : 284. 

Soka (sthayibhava) : 98, 107. 

Sphota: 142. 


Srikanthacarita: 278, 299. 

Srikanthastava : 278. 

Srinivasa Diksita (Ratnakheta) : 
G. 

Srinivasa Pandita: 24. 

Srivatsalafichana : 287. 

Srigara (Rasa): 90, 98, 100, 107, 
109 (dhvani), III, I14-I16, 119. 

Srigdrasamullasa : 65, 66, 72, 74. 

Srngiratarangini : 24. 

Srigaratilakabhana : Q. 

Sthayibhava(s): 95-102, 106-108, 
114, 3117: 

Stotraratna: 49. 

Subandhu : 63 (f.n.), 64 (f.n.) 

Subhasitatrisati : 70 (f.n.) 

Suddha (laksana): 144, 145, 

Sudhalahari : 30, 34, 277, 301. 

Sudhasaigara: 272. 

Sudhodadhi: 272. 

Siryasataka: 33, 34, 36, 301, 

Svarupasukha: 95. 

Svarupotpreksa: 200, 201. 


T 


Tadriupyatisayokti: 210, 258. 
Taittiriyopanisad : 95. 

Tamas (guna): 103, 104. 
Tantrasikhamant: 5. 
Tantravarttika: 4, 7. 
Tantravarttikanibandhana: 4. 
Tarkacitdamani : 6. 

Tarkamrta : 2. 

Tatacarya: 5. 

Tattvacintimani : 2, 6. 
Tattvacintamanididhitipr akasika: 2. 
Tattvaciniimanimayiikha : 2. 
Tikakara : 287. 
Tirumalanayaka: 4. 
Trivikramabhatta : 64 (f.n.) 
Tulyayogita (alankara): 158, 210. 
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Ubhayacitra: 235. 

UbhayaSsaktimiladhvani : 
138. 

Ubhayavisrantopama: 244. 

Udaharana (alankara): 178-180, 
242. 

Udayana (acarya): 2. 

Udbhata: 213, 217-219, 225, 287, 
302. 

Uddipanavibhava: 99, 103, 108, 
I10-I12, 248. 

Uktarthopapadanapara (Upama): 
241. 

Ullekha (alankara): 158, 195. 

Unadimatadipika : 9. 

U palocana: 303. 

Upama (alankara) : 131, 132, 137, 
138, 146, 147, 149-152, 157-162, 
164, 167, 169, I71, 176, 178-181, 
189, 21I, 212, 219, 220, 235, 236, 
239, 241, 242, 244, 246, 260, 262, 
276-278, 281, 284, 286. 

Upamadhvani: 137. 

Updmanalupta: 176. 

Up&manaluptopama: 286. 

U eyopama (alankara): 159, 

~173, 244-246, 280, 284, 285. 

ksa (alankara): 92, 182, 

-200, 202-204, 207, 219, 249, 
259. 

Utsaha (sthayibhava): 107, 108. 

Uttama (kavya): 29, 87, 88, 91, 
92, 230, 276. 

Uttamottama (kavya): 29, 74 
(f.n.), 88, 89, 125, 234, 276. 

Uttaralankara : 65. 

Uttararamacarita : 29, 261. 

Uvata: 273, 274. 


136, 
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Vv 


Vacakadharmalupta: 240. 

Vacakaluptopama : 240. 

Vacyacitrakavyas: 9I (f.n.) 

Vacyasiddhyangavyangya: 89 
(f.n.), 231, 233, 234. 

Vacyavastipaskarika 
243. 

Vacyotpreksa: 200. 

Vagbhata: 85, 86. 

Vagbhatalankara: 85, 86 (f.n.) 

Vaidarbhi (style): 29. 

Vajasaneyisamhita : 273, 274. 

Vajrata: 273, 274. 

Vakyabheda (= sentence-split) : 
197, 280. 

Vakyapadiya: 85 (f.n.), 132 (f.n.) 

Vakyartharupaka: 188, 269. 

Valmiki: 302. 

Vamana (dosa): I17. 

Vamana: 36, 287. 

Vamanabhattabana: 64 (f.n.) 

Varnamalastotra : 9. 

Vasavadatta : 63 (f.n.) 

Vastu (dhvani): 83, I2I, 126, 136, 
138. . 

Vastuprativastubhava: 162, 163. 

Vatsalya: 123. 

Venkatesvara Diksita—date and 
works: 4-6. 

Verbal cognition: 269. 

Vedantaparibhasa: 6. 

Vedantakal palatika: 10. 

Vedantins : 90. 

Vemabhiipalacarita: 64 (f.n.) 

Venkatadhvarin: 5. 

Venkatapatil: 5, 13. 

Vibhavas: 94, 96-I0I, 103-106, 
109, 123, 124, 126, 233. 

Vicchinnadipana (dosa): II7. 

Vidyabhiisana: 275 (f.n.) 


(upama) : 
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Vidyadhara : 252, 253, 302. 
Vidyanatha : 121, 227, 286, 302. 
Vimarsini : 255, 267, 279, 283. 
Vimarsinikara (= Jayaratha) : 
279. 2 
Vinokti (alankara): 212. 
Viparitalaksana: 231. 
Vipralambha (Srigara) : 109, II0, 
II5, 120, 160, 233, 248, 260, 251. 
Vira (Rasa): 107, III, II4-I16, 
I19, 120, 181. 
Viraha (vipralambha): IIo. 
Virodha (alankara): 137, 219. 
Virodha (of Rasas): I1I6, 117. 
Visistajnana (determinate cogni- 
tion): 142. 
Vismaya: 108. 
Visnulahari (=Karunalahari): 45. 
Visvagunadarsacampi: 5. 
Visvagarbhastava: 9. 
Visvanatha: 121, 227. 
Visvanatha Paficanana (MM)— 
date and works: 8. 
Vivaksitanyaparavacyadhvani: 
123. 
Vritivarttika: 227, 236, 237 (f.n.) 
Vrttyanuprasas: 227. 
Vyabhicaribhavas: 90, 96-98, 
100, IOI, 103, 106-114, 123, 124, 
126, 160, 233, 248. 
Vyadhikaranaparinama: 782. 
Vyadhikaranarupaka: 283. 
Vyahatarthatva (dosa): 235. 


Vyangyasamalankara: 177. 

Vyajastuti: 225. 

Vyangvavastupaskarika (upama) 
162. 

Vyaktivivekavicara : 278. 

Vyanjana: 94, 96, 104, 105, 108, 
126-132, 137, 348, 153, 157, 167, 
169, 214, 231, 244-246, 266. 

Vyasarayasvamin: 9. 

Vyatireka (alankara): 210-212, 
238, 259-262, 277, 285, 286. 

Vyutpatti: 86, 87. 

Vyutpattivada: 2, 3. 


¥ 


Yadrechika (Sabda): I4I, 142. 

Yamunacarya: 49. 

Yamundavarnanakhyayika: 37, 62, 
92, 116, 200. : 

Yaska: 203, 204. 

Yaugika (Sabda): 139. 

Yaugikarudha (Sabda): 139, 140. 

Yayavariya (= Rajasekhara): 
86. 

Yoga (derivation) : 139, 140. 

Yogarudha : 131, 132, 139, 140. 

Yogyatajnana: 150. 

Yogaradhi: 139. 

Yogavasistha : 8. 

Yogavasisthasara: 8. 

Yogin: 103, 104. 

Yuddhavira: III. 
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Note—Page 279—I am deeply indebted to my revered Professor 
MM. S. Kuppuswami Sastriar, M.A. & LE. S. (Retd.), for 
inviting my attention to the correct view regarding the 
authorship of the Ala#karasiitras and the vytti thereon that 
is the author of the 
on which Rajanaka Mankhaka has written the vrti, the 
Alankarasarvasva (as indicated by the T. S. S. edition of the 
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Amaru 


Anandavardhana . 
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Appayya Diksita . 


Bhallata 


Bhamaha 
Bharatamuni 
Do. 


Bhartrhari 

Do. ing 
Bhattoji Diksita... 

Do. 

Do. dia 
Dandin a 
Dhanajfijaya 
Jagannatha 

Pandita 


SANSKRIT WORKS 


Amarusataka 


Dhvanyaloka 
with Locana 

with Kaumudi and ... 
U palocana 

I. Kuvalayananda 


2. Citramimamsa 
3. Vritivaritika 


Bhallatasataka 


. .Kavydlankiara 


Nat yasastra 
Do. withthe 
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1. Manoramakuca- ... 
mar dana (mardini) 
2. Laharis— 
1. Amrtalahari 
2. Karunalahari ... 
3. Gangalahari 


4. Laksmilahari 
5. Sudhalahari 

3. Rasagangadhara... 
with commentary 


(Kavyamala Series, 
Bombay). 
(Nirnayasagara Edn., 
Bombay, I9II). 
(Law Journal Press, 
Madras, I & II Fas.) 
(N. S. Edn., Bombay, 
1917). 
(.. Des 1907). 
(Do. Kavyamala, 36, 
1910). 
(Kavyamala Series, 
Part IV, 1899) 
(Tanjore Edition). 
(Benares Edition). 
(Gaekwad Series, 
Vols. I & II). 
(Benares Edition), 
(N. S. Edn., Bombay). 
(N. S. Edn., Bombay). 
(Benares Edition). 
(Do.) 
( Ais ) 
(N. S. Edn., Bombay). 
(Benares Edition). 


(Kavyamala Series, I) 

( Do. II) 

(Lucknow Printing 
Press, Huzrutgunj, 
1898). 


. (Kavyamala Series, IT) 


(Kavyamala Series, I} 
(N. S. Edn., 1916). 
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with Vrtti 
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Sahityadar pana 
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( Do. 1907) 


(Kavyamala Series, I) 


I. (L. R. Vaidya’s 
Edn., Bombay, 1887). 
2. (S. M. Paranjape’s 
Edn., Poona, 1895). 

3. (B. G. Bal’s Edn., 
Bombay, 1895). 


. 4. (Nirnayasagara 


Edn., Bombay, 1933). 
5. (Dr. H. D. Sarma’s 
Edn., Poona, 1935). 
(Calcutta Oriental 
Series No. 8, 1928). 
(T. S. S. Edn., 1909). 
(Mysore Edition and 
Anandasrama Edn., 
1929). 

(A. B. Gajendragad- 
kar’s Edn., 1939). 
(N. S. Edition, Vols. 

I & Il). 
(G. O. S., Baroda). 
(N. S. Edn., 1886). 
(T. S. S. Edn., 1915). 


_ (N. S. Edn., Bombay). 


(Do. Kavyamala No. 
48, I916) 

( Do. ) 

(M. L. J. Press, 
Madras). 

(Vani Vilas Edition, 
Srirangam). 

(Bombay Sanskrit 
Series, 1903). 

(Baltamanorama Edn., 
Madras). 

(N. S. Edn., Bombay). 
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SELECT OPINIONS 
on the edition of the TATTVABINDU by the Author 


Dr. Sir S. Radhakrishnan :— 


“His (Ramaswami Sastri’s) introduction to the book (Tativa- 
bindu) gives a historical account of a large number of Mimamsa 
writers who are not generally mentioned in English treatises on the 
system. He has dealt with the original texts on the subject, and the 
book is a very valuable addition to the literature on the subject.” 


MM. Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastriar, M.A., IE.S. (Retd.) :— 


“Mr. V. A. Ramaswami Sastri has rendereda highly valuable 
service to Sanskrit scholars who are interested in the study of 
advanced Sastraic texts in the original, by bringing out a very 
reliable edition of Vacaspati Misra’s Taitvabindu, together with the 
commentary called 7attvavibhivana by Paramesvara II, of the Kerala 
country. 


The elaborate and scholarly introduction, giving a 
historical sketch of Mimamsa literature, and the thorough-going 
analysis of the Tattvabindu in English, which the learned editor has 
prefixed to his edition of the work, greatly enhance the value of this 
edition as an important book of reference. I heartily congratulate 
Mr. Ramaswami Sastri on this substantial and scholarly contribution, 
which he has made, in his edition of the Tattvabindu, to the printed 
Sastra literature in Samskrt and to the study of Indian Philosophy 
in general.” 


Prof. M. Hiriyanna, M.A., Mysore :— 


“The edition (of Tattvabindu) is quite scholarly; and the aids 
which it provides, like the lucid commentary of Paramesvara and 
your own full and careful analysis of the contents, have greatly 
lightened the labour of studying the difficult work. The Introduction 
is very valuable, and all students of Indian Philosophy will feel 
grateful to you for the vast amount of information you have brought 
together there—particularly regarding the history of the Mimatnsa 
doctrine.” 
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Dr. M. Winternitz, Prague, Czechoslovakia — 


“The new edition of VacaspatimiSra’s Tattvabindu with the 
commentary 7 attvavibhavanad is very welcome, as the edition published 
in the Pandit is not easily accessible. The introduction which gives 
a historical account of Putrvamimamsa literature is a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of Indian philosophical literature.” 


Dr. L. D. Barnett, British Museum :— 


“Scholarly and interesting work.” 


Dr. A. B. Keith, Professor of Sanskrit, Edinburgh University :— 


“ The work has been completely edited and sig analysis of the 
Tattvabindu is most useful as a guide to the meaning of that far from 
simple text. Unquestionably the commentary was well worth 
bringing out, and the edition would in itself be most meritorious. 
But the addition of a sketch of the literature of the Purva Mimamsa 
adds greatly to the importance of the undertaking, and renders a 
distinct service to all students of Indian Philosophy. The University 
may therefore be heartily congratulated on the achievement of a 
member of its staff.” 


Prof. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri, Professor of History, {University 
of Madras :— 


a Your excellent edition of the Tattvabindu. The history 
of Parva Mimamsa which forms Part I of your Introduction is by 
itself an important original contribution of the first order. And the 
modern student of this difficult classic will find your English Analysis 
of the argument of the Text and your elucidatory notes at the foot 
of the pages most valuable aids in the study of the book. The world 
of scholarship owes you and your University a deep debt of gratitude 


for this superb piece of work.” 


P. ¥. Kane, Advocate, Bombay :— 


“The printing and general get up are excellent. The English 
analysis is clear and well conveys the gist of ay aa i sie the 
earlier abtruse work of Vacaspatimisra. The introduction is full 
and combines the best of the research so far made in the history of 


Purvamimamsa.”’ 
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Dr. Lakshman Sarup, Punjab University, Lahore :— 


© ben naiel most valuable gift. It is indeed an important contribu- 
tion to the Mimarmsa Literature. The introduction is very lucid and 
sums up briefly in a chronological order the literary activity of the 


well-known schools of thought.” 


H. H. Rama Varma, 9th Prince of Cochin :— 


“Mr. Sastriar’s introduction is a very valuable contribution.”’ 


Dr. Ganganath Jha, Allahabad :— 


“Tt is an excellent piece of work on which the Editor and the 
University have to be congratulated.” 
e 


Dr. VY. S. Sukthanker, Poona :— 


“T have looked into the book and I find that is excellent, throw- 
ing much light on the Mimamsa system, and it is a valuable addition 
to the scanty literature on the subject.” 


Dr. S. K. De, Head of Dept. of Sanskrit, Dacca :— 


“Tt is an excellent edition of a difficult text, which was published 
(without the commentary, however) long ago in the Pandit, but 
which has by no means been easily available in recent years. The 
long but learned introduction gives a systematic and interesting 
account of the history of the Mimathsa Sastra and summarises all 
that is known of the various authors who have written on the 
subject. To this the elaborate analysis of the text itself is a 
valuable addition. The careful appendices are also a most important 
and valuable feature of the edition. The task is an arduous one 
especially when one takes into consideration the comparative lack 
of sufficient manuscript material for editing the text; but the 
edition appears to have accomplished it with care and knowledge 
and put all Sanskrit scholars under a deep obligation.” 


Ulloor S. Parameswara Aiyar, Trivandrum :— 


“It is an excellent performance.” 


Dr. A. Banerji Sastri, Patna :— 


“Mr. V. A. Ramaswami Sastri has performed his task in a 
competent manner. His historical sketch of the writings and 
writers on Mimathsa is a creditable and valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the subject.” 


ON THE TATTVABINDU 3395 


The Journal of Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain ;-—— 


“The Sanskrit Text is competently edited.” 


The Quarterly Journal of Mystic Society, Bangalore :— 


“The Editor, Mr. V. A. Ramaswami Sastri, deserves to be con- 
gratulated on this scholarly contribution. The learned introduction 
to the Mimamsa Literature and the elaborate analysis of the text-— 
Taittvabindu—in English greatly enhance the value of the book.” 


The New Review, Calcutta :— 


“ This book, Tattvabindu, holds much more than its title promises. 
Rs Ee The whole work of editing has been splendidly done.......... 
We must be very grateful to the editor, who, like that other modern 
writer on the Mimamsa, Dr. Ganganath Jha, did not hesitate to 
crack one of the hardest of those nuts so liberally served to us by 
Sanskrit Philosophers.” 


Statesman, Calcutta :— 


¥ 


“Ina well-written introduction Mr. Ramaswami Sastri describes 
the history of the Purva Mimamsa Sastra from the earliest times and 
furnishes valuable information about various authors and works. 
The best part of the book is his analysis of the Tattvabindu.” 


Swami Jagadiswarananda of the Ramakrishna Mission, Barisal, 
E. Bengal :— 


“ The book (Tativabindu) is an excellent addition to the Indian 
Philosophical Literature and it will greatly enhance the study of the 
same subject to all sincere students.” 


The Journal of the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society :— 


> In his scholarly introduction, the editor gives a com- 
prehensive and able survey of nearly seventy writers on the Purva 
Mimathsa, many of whom are merely known by their names upto 
now. Besides in the Appendix I he gives an alphabetical table of 
minor authors and their works, whose dates fall between 1600 and 
1850. His full analysis in English of the contents of the 7 attvabindu, 
given in the second part of the introduction, will be of great help 
to the students of the Tattvabindu, since this is a very difficult book. 
The various indexes and appendices are bound to be extremely 
useful.” 
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The Annals of the Bandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona: 


“ The Tattvabindu has been now published with a very useful 
commentary and a very valuable Introduction....... The Introduction 
consists of (1) a Survey of the Mimamsa from the days of Jaimini 
to the 19th century, and (2) an Analysis of the Tativabindu, which is 
so full that it can be used also as a Translation to enable the reader 
to grapple with the difficult Text. The editor is quite at home 
with the Mimamsa Literature and has tried to do for it what 
Mr. Kane has done for the Dharma Sastra, although not on the same 
scale. The Index of authors and of workers at the end will bear 
eloquent testimony to his indefatigable labours. We can have 
nothing but gratitude towards Mr. Ramaswami Sastri for the 
magnificent service that he has rendered to the cause of Mimamsa, 
Vedanta and Grammar in having published a correct and well- 
punctuated edition of a difficult text like the Yattvabindu, witha 
very valuable commentary, published here for the first time, which 
also he has edited with conscientious zeal, having hunted up the 
references to a hundred different works.” 


The Journal of Oriental Research, Madras :— 


“It may be said without exaggeration that the present edition 
(of the Tattvabindu) is a model of how a modern edition of an ancient 
classical work should be published.......... We have great pleasure 
in congratulating Ramaswami Sastri on his scholarly edition of one 
of the standard works of one of the greatest philosophers of ancient 
India and his masterly survey of the history of the Mimatmsa Sastra 
and in commending it to the Public.” 
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